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THE 
NEW ENGLAND 
QVARTERLY 


DECEMBER, 1937 


A NEW MANAGING EDITOR 


IS with keen regret that the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY 
announces the resignation of Mr. Stewart Mitchell as 
Managing Editor, to take effect on December 31, 1937, after 
the current number. For nine years he has carried the full 
duties of the position, giving it a devotion that has excited the 
admiration of his associates and made the QUARTERLY a jour- 
nal of high literary and historical distinction. To him also fell 
the principal responsibility of steering the newly launched 
enterprise through the depression. The forthcoming index of 
the first ten volumes, to be published in 1938, will remind all 
friends of the magazine anew of their deep indebtedness to 
him. As a member of the Board of Editors, Mr. Mitchell will 
continue to give his colleagues the benefit of his literary taste 
and historical knowledge. 

The QuarterLy is fortunate in securing as his successor 
Dr. Milton Ellis, Professor of English at the University of 
Maine, who has been a member of the Board of Editors since 
1932 and is widely known for his scholarly studies in 
American literature. 

Subscribers and contributors will confer a favor on Mr. Ellis 
by taking note of this change in management as well as in 
place of publication. Manuscripts and subscriptions should 
be sent henceforth to Professor Milton Ellis, Box 76, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


A. M. S. 
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“THE FEAST OF BELSHAZZAR ” 


CUTHBERT WRIGHT 


May of the year 1817, the romantic Washington Irving, 
about to embark at Liverpool for the United States, re- 
ceived a letter from a friend whom he had left behind him 
at Rome, lingering in an zxsthetic trance. After mentioning a 
hundred petty preoccupations on which he asked advice, the 
writer added: “ One of these (and the most important) is the 
large picture I talked of soon beginning; the Prophet Daniel 
interpreting the handwriting on the wall before Belshazzar.” 
It seemed that the painter had made a highly finished sketch 
of this subject, and desired Irving's criticism — Irving, with 
whom he had wandered on many lovely evening strolls 
through the ancient gardens and among the Roman hills; 
Irving, who had wished to abandon America and give up the 
study of the law, in order to stay on at Rome and take up that 
of painting for his sake. “ I think the composition the best I 
ever made,” his correspondent continued. “ Don’t you think 
it a fine subject? For myself I know not any that so unites 
the magnificent and the awful. . . . The picture will be 
twelve feet long by seventeen high. Should I succeed in it 
according to my wishes, I know not what will be its fate . . . 
but I leave the future to Providence.” 

Had the writer of this ardent missive — Mr. Washington 
Allston, sprung from genial South Carolina, but schooled in 
New England — known what would be the odd fate of his 
masterpiece (to say nothing of himself), he might not have 
been so ingenuously ready to leave everything to Providence. 
For good or for evil, “ Bel,” as he later nicknamed his colossal 
conception of the last supper of a Babylonian king, was to 
dominate his whole existence. It was destined to swell into 
ever vaster psychologic coils and proportions — or, seen from 
a narrower perspective, to change into something more sub- 
620 
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jective than a work of art. It became the key or symbol of the 
character of a man already curious — a man who was once ven- 
erated even in his own country, and is now all but forgotten, 
a person singular and lovable among the spiritual sons of 
New England. 

In 1817, however, when Europe was still basking in the sun- 
shine of universal restoration after the long winter of 
Napoleon, who could doubt — and Allston least of all — that 
the artist had been divinely visited by inspiration? Creation 
stirred within him; who could feel that he was getting old at 
thirty-eight with Italy bursting into blossom about him, with 
England calling him to come and abide as “ the last painter 
of the Renaissance ”’ risen unexpectedly out of the artless and 
the empty West. For such was Allston’s reputation on the eve 
of his final return to a studio near the Charles River. During 
the intoxicating interval between Rome and Cambridgeport, 
he made many other paintings but he kept “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast ” in mind. “ Uriel in the Sun,” purchased by the Mar- 
quis of Stafford for a hundred and fifty guineas, is a good 
example of his talent for those who like Michelangelo in his 
Sistine Chapel phase. 

We know that, as a little boy in his South Carolina school, 
Allston began a long career with a picture of Vesuvius in full 
eruption. No sooner had he been graduated than he painted 
another in the same prevailing “ten acre” style entitled 
“ Satan Rallying His Hosts.” A taste for the grandiose and 
metaphysical came to him early and by nature. It is pleasant 
to imagine the handsome youth with his smooth, high fore- 
head, his profusion of dark, wavy hair, his memorable Ital- 
ianate face, colorless yet healthy, and “ the large, lustrous, 
melting eye’ —that “eye” ever dear to the vocabulary of 
nineteenth-century fiction from Walter Scott to Henry James, 
for whom that organ was somehow inadmissible in the plural. 
During the late spring term at Harvard he would sit at his 
open window on the north side of the old road to Boston, 
sketching in a desultory fashion — some wonderful vision of 
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genii and angels gathering in his mind.' Through the case- 
ment came the springtime odor of elm trees, already secular 
on the college grounds, of lilacs and syringa which still send 
out waves of sweetness from Cambridge door-yards. Allston, 
we may suppose, would throw aside the uncompleted draw- 
ing, and taking a sheet of white paper, would commence: “ I 
have not told you of my plan for a really great picture, having 
the Prophet Daniel for its central figure.” 

A classmate of Allston, quoted in Mr. Jared B. Flagg’s 
formidable study of the painter, wrote in mysterious terms 
of this young man who went to Harvard at the beginning of 
the last century. This philosopher was of the opinion that it 
would be “ unfair to judge him by the standard of today.” 
It is reasonable to suppose that Allston may have seemed like 
quite a fellow against the more austere background fa- 
miliar to the youth of the nineties — era of Mr. Flandrau’s 
sketches or Philosophy Four. Temperance societies were not 
dominant in 1800: clergymen would dance at private balls in 
Boston, play at cards, and even “ preside over convivial boards 
from which they did not rise till the mirth waxed fast and 
furious.” In the days of Bullfinch and Gilbert Stuart, a little 
later, there was, it seems, a certain garden-house near the 
Common where ten gallons of punch “evaporated every 
afternoon out of the Lowestoft bow] placed on the landing.” 
It sounds like a long time ago. Even to-day a Harvard under- 
graduate has not much more private life than the king of 
England, especially when, like Allston, he has swum up to 
the college with all sorts of excellent connections — Danas, 
Channings, and so on—from his Newport preparatory 
school by the sea. 

1 It is worth noting that Allston had Irish blood through his mother, a 
daughter of the West County Moores, the same family as that of the late 
George Moore. She married one of the dashing Marion’s aides, who died be- 
fore the end of the war. Captain Allston, just before he died, had the little 
boy brought to his bedside and prophesied solemnly: “ He who lives to see this 
child grow up will see a great man.” Allston was reared in the full spirit of 


this prediction. His mother’s second marriage to a Yankee doctor accounts 
for the Newport and Harvard education. 
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We read that Allston was especially delightful when a little 
“elevated,” but that he never allowed himself to reach the 
heights which Robert Burns coined dirty words to describe. 
As for the gentler sex, there is no mention of it in any letters 
or studies of Allston at Harvard, but this omission may be 
due to the fact that he had fallen ardently in love with Miss 
Ann Channing, sister of the famous little Unitarian divine, 
who was to become his first wife. ““ His conversation was en- 
livened at times by a chaste and gentle humor,” wrote Irving 
of him later, and if one’s humor can remain chaste in Paris, 
the chances are that it will be even more chaste at Cambridge. 
His religious views were nebulously Episcopalian, not unlike 
much of his painting. The compulsory religious exercises of 
the college were hardly likely to inspire pious emotions. The 
president had a wooden face, wore a white wig, and always 
repeated the same prayer “ which had nothing to recommend 
it at first hearing.” 

One thing, however, seems evident about Allston at Har- 
vard. In a class of several celebrated haters, his potential 
talent was already an object of considerable respect, and — 
for something romantic, recondite, and exceedingly elusive 
in his personality — he was loved. He was very happy at Cam- 
bridge, far happier than at home in the South. “ To be cele- 
brated and to be loved,” was the desire of Balzac’s Lucien in 
Illusions Perdues, and Saint Augustine had gone before him. 
Allston realized the second aspiration abundantly, and, in a 
surprisingly short time he was to achieve the first. Yet there 
was a little cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand, threatening, 
at moments, to obscure the felicity of those good days. Before 
taking leave of the young bachelor of arts, setting out from 
the South Boston wharf for his first tour of Europe — Lon- 
don, Paris, Italy — we must look at two letters of Alliston, one 
to his tutor, Mr. Rogers of Newport, the other to his step- 
father. The pedagogue had charged the youth with ingrati- 
tude and indifference to old familiars, a weakness which 
Allston passionately denied before acknowledging: “ But it 
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is my greatest misfortune to be lazy, and on that account, I 
predict many evils in my future life.” To the husband of his 
mother he wrote just before sailing: “ The exercise assigned 
to me for Commencement is a poem; the subject I have se- 
lected is Energy.” 

Allston’s relation to Europe, the heart of his mystery, per- 
haps, has an element of the enigmatic and unexpected which 
renders it interesting and important. In reviewing his career, 
the true point of departure is the evident fact that he went 
abroad with no other object than to perfect his mode of self- 
expression and that he realized his intention marvelously. He 
landed in that double mood of superb consecration and as- 
sured humility which is the very life-blood of the artist. In the 
Rome of 1805, dejected by Bonaparte’s apotheosis, but still 
brilliant with a kind of fading splendor, he frequented the 
Caffé Greco, “ home of the northern barbarians,” and lived on 
terms of intimacy with Thorwaldsen, Prince Louis of Bavaria, 
Flaxman, Turner, Byron, and Coleridge. A second illustrious 
group, very accessible to the young American, circulated 
around the Von Humboldt brothers, recently returned from 
their South American tour. Cardinal Fesch and Mme. de Staél 
made faces at each other, but smiled invitingly on the dis- 
tinguished tourist from their rival Roman palaces, illumi- 
nated nightly. 

Coleridge, in particular, had been more than kind, and the 
twain took many profitable walks together under the dim 
pines of the Borghese Gardens. “To no other man do I owe 
so much intellectually as to Mr. Coleridge,” said Allston. The 
great romantic poet tried, without success, to interest his 
young friend in the Gothic arts. ““ The tendency of Allston’s 
mind,” according to his biographer, “ was toward the classic 
beauty of Greece, rich without being sensuous ” — or so, at 
any rate, the New Englander had led himself to believe. The 
Belvedere Apollo, for example, was to the casual person then, 
as now, the image of a good-looking young man, but to 
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Allston, if not to Coleridge, it was ineffably more. “ It was 
the harmonious confluence of the pure ideas of grace, fleet- 
ness and majesty. Who can think of it merely of as a man, 
still less as a statute?” Allston or (to speak more accurately) 
his later Boston background has been reproached by Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks in The Flowering of New England, because, 
whenever he looked for a model, he found a metaphysician. 
But it seems evident from the two rhapsodic seritences above 
that the American’s attitude toward the arts, including his 
own, was already disquietingly metaphysical — that he had 
taken a sunlit path to immediate success in the age of 
Stendhal and Goethe, leading beyond to an obscure wood of 
oblivion where such a man might shortly lose himself. 

Toward 1806, Coleridge got into hot water with Napoleon 
chiefly because Mr. Fox told the House of Commons that the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens had been mainly effected by 
articles the poet had contributed to the Morning Post. Pius 
VII paternally smuggled him out of the States of the Church 
by means of a special passport by way of Livorno. The ship 
was chased by a French cruiser, and Coleridge had to consign 
to the Mediterranean the precious record of his conversations 
with Allston. He was replaced in the painter's immediate 
intimacy by Washington Irving. Safe in England, however, 
the author of “ Christabel” did not forget the American 
friend he admired. In a letter composed in great dejection 
and physical suffering, he wrote: “ Had I never known the 
Wordsworths, I should have esteemed you first and most; 
as it is, I love and honor you.” Wordsworth himself pro- 
nounced Allston’s portrait of Coleridge, now in the National 
Gallery, “ the only likeness of my friend that ever gave me 
any pleasure.” 

Then Sir George Beaumont appeared on the horizon 
bursting with appreciation and advice; soon commissions 
from titled Englanders began to pour in on Allston. The 
envious and idiomatic Northcote remarked after one of 
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Coleridge's eulogies (“‘ He was born to renew the Sixteenth 
Century,”) at a dinner-party: “I have no doubt this Mr. 
Allston is a very great man, but it is rayther remarkable that 
we never heered of him before.” By 1809, however, all Eng- 
land which concerned itself with painting had heard of him. 
His marriage to Miss Channing and a second sojourn in 
England established a kind of apotheosis. Mrs. Allston died 
suddenly after a visit of the happy pair to Coleridge at Bristol, 
but this tragedy, though it has been suggested as a reason for 
his leaving Europe, did not precipitate that unexpected event. 
His passion for his art, and his astonishing triumph in a 
strange land, were very solacing. Years later, speaking of one 
of his works, he said to his nephew, George Flagg: “ I painted 
that picture constantly in tears.” The lad protested: “ I don’t 
understand how it is possible to paint in such circumstances.” 
“ Ah, George,” sighed the artist, “ nothing can prevent my 
painting but want of money; that paralyzes me.” 

It was precisely at this instant of unquestionable triumph 
— in 1817 —that we encounter the first mention of “ Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” and, almost simultaneously, the sudden an- 
nouncement of his intention to return to New England for 
good. The pecuniary motive offered by Irving does not ex- 
plain this decision adequately. He is nearer the truth when 
he observes that “ had Allston remained in England only a 
few years longer, surrounded by everything to encourage and 
stimulate him, he would have ended as the head of his art. 
Just after his departure he was unanimously elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy.” 

Turning to Allston’s own account as the most faithful 
explanation of his great refusal, we are scarcely more en- 
lightened. The motive of money is not introduced in direct 
relation to the decision itself. 


Ah! I was then in health, young, enthusiastic in my art, and 
in a measure independent. | felt then that I could do the work 
ofa Titan. . . . But, from the moment I felt the pressure of want, 
and began to look upon my pictures as something I must finish 
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in order to get so much money, from that moment I worked at a 
disadvantage . . . and the spirit of the artist died away from me. 


The last part of the passage, though very true of him in 
principle, has nothing to do with his dazzling situation in 
1818. The secret lies, perhaps, in the words: “ I felt then that 
I could do the work of a Titan.” He had a titan’s work to do; 
he had just recently been inspired by his most formidable 
conception. It would be very interesting to know at what 
moment “ Belshazzar’s Feast” passed out of the cloudy realm 
of the pure idea (as Allston might have put it) into the dun- 
colored land of an uncommenced picture twelve feet long by 
seventeen high, ordered in advance, and paid for by sub- 
scription. He may have argued, in any case, that America, 
empty of commissions, of dinner-parties with the great, might 
be a good place to do it. 

There is yet another account by Allston of his return in 
which the only motive referred to is almost wholly mental: 

. a homesickness which I could not overcome.” The ship 
made Boston Harbor on a clear evening in October, an eve- 
ning to remember. “ The wind fell, and left the ship almost 
stationary on a long, low swell as smooth as glass, undulating 
beneath one of our gorgeous autumnal skies like a prairie of 
umber. . . . The moon looked down.” He had come home. 

Cambridgeport, where Allston ultimately settled after his 
second marriage to the sister of Before the Mast Dana, turns 
its back, as it were, on the elm-bowered college town behind, 
to face the wide, clear sheet of tideway with the ruddy, 
huddled: sky-line of Bullfinch’s Boston across the water. The 
view is still enchanting as it spreads out from the entrance to 
the Longfellow Bridge, a scene such as urban America can 
not show elsewhere. Before the Civil War the port itself had 
the bracing if desolate air of a marine village. Even Boston 
still had the feeling of a city by the sea, drowned in its re- 
current, shining tides. As late as the seventies Emerson put the 
incomparable impression into a few lines: 
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The rocky nook with hilltops three 
Looked eastward from the farms, 
And twice each day the flowing sea 
Took Boston in its arms. . . . 


Fair rose the planted hills behind 

The good town on the bay, 

And where the western slopes declined 
The prairie stretched away. 


This was the panorama to which the expatriate painter had 
voluntarily returned. From his southern windows in the old 
brown house, set alone a little inland, he could look across 
the estuary and see the narrow, twisting streets making their 
way through large patches of dark greenery up the hillside to 
a summit topped with gold. When it became too dark to 
work, he would be drawn again to the same material master- 
piece. The murmur of the mysterious town, now twinkling 
with lights, came to him across the twilit water; it was the 
sound of life itself, the same life, yet subtly dissimilar from 
the evening sights of London or Paris or the outlook from 
the Pincian. The promise of new glory, and more enduring 
satisfactions, beckoned from those age-browned, darkling 
streets, and glimmered in their scattered lamps. Yet had he 
returned to New England, had he settled down in Cambridge- 
port in full view of the Athens of the West, only to satisfy a 
vanity, to be a prophet at last in his own land? Or was there 
something absolute and irresistible, which had called to him, 
full-fed and happy in England, out of the very heart of the 
setting sun? 

Those places, those streets, this lonely waterfront, slowly 
flooding with darkness, symbolized, he may have felt, his 
spiritual home which it might well be fatal for a man to 
leave too long. The words in his great picture may have 
passed through his mind: “ Thou art weighed and found 
wanting.” His old friend, Washington Irving, had said not 
too kindly of him: “ The pleasure Allston derives from his 
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own thoughts is so great that he seems to forget that there is 
anything to do but think.” Yet he knew he was no mere day- 
dreamer; essentially he was not indolent. He must work 
harder than ever now to finish “ Bel” and then go on from 
strength to strength. After all, the darkness of old age, the 
night of the body was still far away. 

Actually “ Belshazzar ” had been finished as early as 1821, 
but at that moment Gilbert Stuart had intervened to point 
out that the perspective was not quite right; and so all was 
to do again. In the letters to friends and pupils between 1821 
and Allston’s death, there is almost continuous mention 
of the unfinished picture. But the tone changes slowly, im- 
perceptibly, from rapt inspiration to a good-humored per- 
severance, from perseverance to doggedness, from doggedness 
to disgust, from disgust to despair. 


When I tell you I am still fagging at Belshazzar, I believe I shall 
have told you all [1822]. . . . I have made so many changes in 
Belshazzar it is not yet finished, but they are all for the better. 
I do not regret the time bestowed upon it, especially as I feel it at 
last drawing to a close. I hope to complete it by the end of May 
[February, 1823]. 


Washington Irving, now established in fame, visiting Cam- 
bridge about 1830, reported that he found his friend “ in the 
grey evening of life, apparently much retired from the world, 
and his grand picture yet unfinished.” 

Not long after this, Allston received an offer from a con- 
gressional committee to fill in two panels of the rotunda at 
the capitol with pictures of suitable subject. For a while he 
played with the notion. It was very alluring, especially the 
thought of the money. Could he not, he enquired, draw his 
material from sacred history, the Old Testament, what might 
be termed the aura of Belshazzar, rather than from the civil 
and military annals of the United States? The committee, 
after considering the suggestion attentively, replied with re- 
gret that this would be impracticable. Allston, at length, 
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declined the great honor in terms wherein a startling note of 
pessimism is clearly discernible: 

As an artist I cannot, in spite of many troubles, regret my 
freedom of action, since I owe to it whatever professional skill 
I possess. But of late years, since the source of this liberty has 
dried up, and the cold current of necessity has sprung up in its 
stead, I have sometimes felt the possession to be a misfortune, for 
necessity has no inspiration; she has not with me even the forcing 
power. 


The warm, vernal inspiration of “ Belshazzar’s Feast” has 
now altered to “ the cold current of necessity.” Yet, in Decem- 
ber of the same year, he could write, perhaps with a trace of 
bitterness: “ In returning to Belshazzar I feel I have returned 
to my proper element.” 

The years dragged on. By the beginning of 1841, we judge 
from a letter to Cogdell that even the local scene had ceased 
to interest him so much as of old: 


There is little occurring in this sublime porte at any time, least 
of all at this season, and what does occur is not worth noting. . . . 
As I formerly said that I did not intend to give any account of 
Belshazzar till it was finished, I shall only say now that I am hard 
at work on it — and on nothing else. 


His last letter (July 4, 1843) was to Mrs. Channing, widow 
of “ Saint William ” of whom he had begun a portrait, also 
uncompleted, but hanging to-day somewhere at Harvard: 


With respect to the portrait I have promised, my necessities 
compel me to say that it will be wholly out of my power to under- 
take it until I have completed Belshazzar’s Feast. My friends, 1 
have reason to think, are not aware how much depends on this 
work which has so long, and anxiously, employed me, and which 
has been so often suspended, but never voluntarily. . . . It is not 
with me as in former days when I was young and in health, and 
when I had nothing extrinsic to overshadow my art. But once 
freed of this importunate load, I shall be another man. 


Allston was “ freed”’ within a week, when he died sud- 
denly, and quite painlessly. He had been at work on the great 
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picture till seven in the evening when the candles were lit 
and he sat down to dinner with his family, conversing with 
his customary sweet and luminous demeanor. About two in 
the morning, the younger Dana was awakened from his Cam- 
bridge bed, and hastened to the port in a chaise. There in the 
old house near the shore, looking on that “ sublime face ” by 
the light of two candles, the author of Two Years Before the 
Mast could not refrain from regretting “ the absence of force 
in Allston’s intellect.” The funeral was impressive — it took 
place after nightfall in the Cambridge churchyard with 
undergraduates of Harvard holding up torches. When he 
recovered his composure, Dana reflected on the compensa- 
tion: “ He had escaped that terrible vision, the tormenter of 
his life — the unfinished picture.” 

Allston’s masterpiece, whether vision or incubus, is like all 
his painting, like himself, indeed, but a dim thing to-day. 
The visitor to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts who asks to 
view examples of his work is taken down into the vast cellars, 
through various dusty caverns devoted to the storage of 
nineteenth-century paintings which have ceased to please. 
There, rolled up, or standing gauntly in dark corners, are 
the more famous of the once-revered Allstons — the haggard 
Salvatorian landscape of “ Elijah Fed by the Ravens,” the 
great tense trees of his “ Indian Summer,” the glowing har- 
mony of “ Uriel in the Sun” which has found its way from 
a baron’s hall to this its final home. And “ Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
to which he devoted twenty years. The “ great work ”’ still 
hangs, to be sure, its “ ten acres,” uncompleted — but in a 
particularly obscure corner of the museum. 

More than one moral has been drawn from this tragic story 
of a cultivated American of the romantic era. Let us begin 
with the aging pontiff of that period, Mr. Wordsworth, who 
wrote from Rydal after Allston’s death: “ I could not but en- 
tertain some fear that when, by residence in America, he was 
removed from the sight of them [the old masters] his genius 
might suffer.” That his genius did suffer, that genius which is 
no longer believed in, and is, in any case, forgotten, there can 
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be no doubt. Wordsworth implicitly ascribes the decline and 
fall to separation from the Renaissance masters of Allston’s 
elect period. In other words, he would have grown into an- 
other Titian had he only consented to live near the Louvre. 
Wordsworth’s letter is one of the first examples of the pitiable 
and exploded apologetics of “ expatriatism.” 

Mr. Flagg, the official biographer, writing in 1892, forms 
some conclusions of real, or at least of modern, psychologic 
interest, though he is inclined, with the aid of “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” to oversimplify Allston’s secret — if we are to sup- 
pose he had one. 


“ Belshazzar’s Feast ” was a symbol of artistic power, but also a 
record of genius failing to fulfill its conceptions for want of men- 
tal stimulus and favoring circumstances. . . . By bringing it to 
America, he brought it away from all reassuring influences. He 
then became a prey to anxiety and indolence, overcome by a great 
misgiving he could no longer control. 


Mr. Flagg, with his “ reassuring influences,” seems to join 
hands on one side with the father of romanticism, and on the 
other with the latest comer to this trio of interpreters, Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks, whose beautiful, sensitive, and popular 
study of the New England soul could not fail to include some 
mention of Allston’s hard case. Reverting to an old theme 
with him, already exploited in skilful fashion in studies of 
Mark Twain and Henry James, Mr. Brooks believes that 
Allston’s great talent ran to seed because “ Cambridge was 
a depressing place for painters.” It lay too far out of the 
“ world-current ” of their art. Every one there talked meta- 
physics, and praised Allston only for the presence of that 
quality in his work. He was “ an eagle tied to its roost.” “ That 
he was an eagle nobody questioned. The only question was 
the roost. . . . A generation later, Henry James, puzzling 
over the unfinished masterpiece, was to draw his own deduc- 
tions from the painter’s nostalgia, ‘the grim, synthetic fact 
of Cambridgeport.’’’ Gilbert Stuart had been close to the 
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heart of the tragedy when he advised him to paint what he 
saw with his eyes, and leave metaphysics to the transcenden- 
talists and poets. Disregarding the old Augustan’s vision 
which, in effect, anticipated the soaring peak of the next fifty 
years in the art of painting, Allston, with increasing anguish, 
continued to “ touch up the soothsayer’s face” in “ Belshaz- 
zar" till death drew him gently from the ladder. 

Allston took the wrong road in his art, confirming a false 
objective when he enthusiastically began the picture he could 
never complete; somewhere along the road he did not take 
was the real, unacknowledged, yet frustrated passion of his 
spirit, the obscure emotion which beckoned him back to the 
banks of the Charles, bearing with him “ Belshazzar’s Feast.” 
All questions of schools and techniques aside, his nature, and 
consequently his art, demanded just the stimulus to be derived 
from “the grim, synthetic fact of Cambridgeport.” The 
instinct that drew him away from regency dinners with Hay- 
don and Benjamin West back across the Atlantic to the harbor 
of his ultimate home was profound and right. 

Cambridge and Boston, then, were depressing places for 
painters because they were not washed by the world-current 
of their art. Yet it was that very world-current in Allston’s 
youth which had been partly responsible for his early decline. 
New England was not depressing for Hawthorne or Long- 
fellow, who, though equally stirred by European influences, 
were even then making themselves sovereign interpreters of 
its spirit and scene. But Allston loved his last home with a 
tongue-tied intensity known to many of those who have been 
born far from the sound of its bells. Only the false pattern his 
esthetic life had woven about itself, the inability to express 
his nostalgia in terms of his art, prevented him from painting 
as William Morris Hunt and Thomas Eakins were to paint — 
and better than they. He believed he was to be great in the 
manner affected and admired in the age of Joshua Reynolds; 
his own father had pronounced it on his death-bed, and when 
he went abroad, the world-current whispered insistently that 
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he was the last man of the Renaissance. “ Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
was merely the symbol of this tragic delusion. For over twenty 
years he toiled with creeping impotence and mounting hatred 
over the baleful thing, and long before the end his spirit 
sickened in him, and his art expired. 

“ The air was very chill,” wrote Dana of his hurried trip 
through the nocturnal Cambridge from which Washington 
Allston had turned distrustful eyes, “and those streets were 
as still as death.” 














THE CASE AGAINST ANNE HUTCHINSON 


EDMUND S. MORGAN 


HE tercentenary year of the founding of the Massachu- 

setts Bay Colony saw the publication of three biog- 
raphies of Anne Hutchinson, all of which eulogized the lady 
at the expense of the colony’s orthodox governors. Winnifred 
Rugg proclaimed her the “ mother of the twentieth-century 
woman,” “a lonely exemplar in newborn America of that 
freedom of thought, word, and action that women now accept 
as unthinkingly as the air they breathe.” * Edith Curtis 
averred that for a long period “ almost the sole contribution 
that Massachusetts made to American civilization ” was in the 
struggle for civil liberty against Governor Winthrop and 
his successors, begun by Mrs. Hutchinson.? Helen Augur 
declared that although Winthrop was moved by sincere con- 
victions, “ he could not recognize in Anne Hutchinson’s teach- 
ings the outlines of another religious and political philos- 
ophy with its own right to exist.” * 

Miss Augur implies, of course, that we should recognize 
this at once. Indeed, all these biographies are flattering to the 
modern reader; for they are based on an assumption, which 
we alsv accept as unthinkingly as the air we breathe, that we 
are not only modern but also enlightened. Each of them seems 
to say that we have made such “ progress ”’ since the age of the 
Puritans that we can understand both the Puritans and per- 
sons like Anne Hutchinson who were “ in advance ” of that 
age. We have gone forward so far that we can even accord a 
certain condescending sympathy to the orthodox Puritans 
themselves. That they were inferior, however, in breadth 
of perception to the prophet of liberalism, Anne Hutchinson, 
we should never doubt for a moment. This is the implication 


1 Winnifred King Rugg, Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson (Boston 
and New York, 1930) , 252-253. 

2 Edith Curtis, Anne Hutchinson: A Biography (Cambridge, 1930) , 93. 

3 Helen Augur, An American Jezebel: The Life of Anne Hutchinson 
(New York, 1930) , 168. 
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of these three biographies published on the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Massachusetts. 

The three-hundredth anniversary of the banishment of 
Mrs. Hutchinson is an opportune moment to say a few words 
in explanation of her treatment by Massachusetts. Without 
attempting to palliate the unfairness of her trial, it may be 
of some value to recall the mental climate in which it was con- 
ducted. For such a change has come over our ways of thinking 
since the seventeenth century that it is difficult for us to 
understand the issues involved in her condemnation. 

These issues were confined to a sphere of thought that has 
become alien to most of us. The introduction and spread of 
scientific investigation have given us a theory of knowledge 
wholly different from that which prevailed three centuries 
ago. The focus of our attention is now on the relative sort of 
truth obtainable by observation of the world. It is only in this 
empirical realm that we feel able to gain knowledge. We make 
little effort to reach the realm of absolute truth, which com- 
prehends metaphysics and religion. Many of us believe it to 
be non-existent. At most we feel that knowledge of it is un- 
attainable, and that one man’s opinion is as good, or as bad, 
as another's. 

In seventeenth-century Massachusetts the situation was 
reversed. Although the Puritans showed some awareness of, 
and respect for, the sort of truth attainable by observation of 
the world, they were still chiefly medieval in their theory of 
knowledge. They believed that absolute truth, of which, they 
said, nature gives only a hint, was revealed to man once and 
for all in the Word of God, the Bible. At the Reformation, 
Calvin had rejected the interpretation of the Bible used by 
the Catholic Church and had made a complete interpretation 
of his own. Since that time, two generations of Puritans had 
been revising Calvin's interpretation, and this revision for 
them was absolute truth, divine and unquestionable. It was 
not merely the statement of things as they are in the world; 
it was truth eternal, unlimited by time or space. It was the 
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way of salvation. By it the Puritans had determined to mold 
their daily lives, their church, and their state. And to make 
this determination a reality they had crossed the Atlantic and 
had settled on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. 

While they were still maintaining a precarious existence, 
Anne Hutchinson joined them. At first she was welcomed as 
the godly wife of a pious and successful merchant; but before 
she had been long in Massachusetts, she broached a doctrine 
which was absolutely inconsistent with the principles upon 
which the colony had been founded. She began to affirm a 
new basis for absolute truth: immediate personal communion 
with the Holy Ghost. If this communion had been merely for 
the purposes of illuminating the meaning of Holy Scripture, 
the Puritans might have had no quarrel with her. The com- 
munion which she described, however, was one which re- 
sulted in immediate revelation apart from the Word. To 
accept her doctrine would mean the abandonment of the fun- 
damental belief for which the Puritans had crossed the water 
— the belief that truth for man was to be found in the Bible. 
It would mean a complete change in their daily lives, in their 
church, and in their state. 

As for their daily life, the Puritans saw that the new doctrine 
would probably encourage or condone indolence and loose- 
living. In the communion described by Mrs. Hutchinson the 
believer was completely passive. He did not scrutinize his life 
to see whether it was in accord with the precepts of the Bible; 
he merely waited for the Holy Ghost. As Thomas Welde put 
it, “ he is to stand still and waite for Christ to doe all for 
him. . . . And if he fals into sinne, he is never the more dis- 
liked of God, nor his condition never the worse.” * This 
would remove all the rational basis for moral endeavor which 
the Puritan theologians had been painfully constructing since 
the time of Calvin.* The magistrates of Massachusetts found 


4 Antinomianism in the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, C. F. Adams, Editor, 
(Boston, 1894) , 74- 

5 See Publications, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, xxx, 247-300: Perry 
Miller, “ The Marrow of Puritan Divinity.” 
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an example of what acceptance of this heresy meant in the 
refusal of Mrs. Hutchinson's followers to join the expedition 
against the Pequots. 

As for the church, the Puritans must have realized that 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s dogma destroyed most of the reasons for 
its existence. For in the list of eighty-two errors refuted by a 
synod of New England ministers, and declared by most mem- 
bers of the court which condemned her to have sprung from 
her doctrine of revelation, are found these two statements: 
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Errour 22. None are to be exhorted to beleeve, but such whom we 
know to be the elect of God, or to have his Spirit in them effectu- 
ally. 

Error 53. No Minister can teach one that is annoynted by the 
Spirit of Christ, more then hee knowes already unlesse it be in 
some circumstances.*® 


In other words, the minister and the church were no longer 
needed, “ unlesse it be in some circumstances,” since God, 
according to Mrs. Hutchinson, preferred to deal with His 
children directly. 

In the same way she would have done away with the state 
as it then existed. Her view might have been compatible with 
a state concerned only with secular ends, but to the Puritans 
such a state would have seemed a sorry affair. Their com- 
munity was a spiritual association devoted primarily to spir- 
itual ends; and it found its laws in the general principles 
deducible from the Bible and from a rational observation of 
God’s governance of the world. Her insistence on revelation 
apart from the Word as the source of truth had the corollary 
“ that the will of God in the Word, or directions thereof, are 
not the rule whereunto Christians are bound to conforme 
themselves, to live thereafter.” * Therefore the laws which the 
Puritan state was enforcing could have no divine validity for 
her. If the state were to exist, it would have to be simply as a 


6 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 102 and 112. 
7 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 96. 
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secular association; and that was a concept which the Puritan 
mind could not entertain. 

These results of Mrs. Hutchinson’s doctrines became ap- 
parent before the members of the orthodox group knew for 
certain what those doctrines were, for Mrs. Hutchinson had 
carefully refrained from committing herself in public. It was 
clear to the magistrates of the Bay Colony, however, that the 
nub of her teaching must consist in the idea of personal rev- 
elation, and that its consequences were at war with the ideals 
of Massachusetts. Because the Puritans had undergone great 
hardships in order to put those ideals into practice, it was 
only to be expected that they should do their utmost to main- 
tain them. This we of to-day can readily understand. What 
is more difficult for us to comprehend is that the Puritans did 
not regard Mrs. Hutchinson’s attack on their ideals as a dif- 
ference of opinion. Miss Augur is correct in stating that Win- 
throp “ could not recognize in Anne Hutchinson’s teachings 
the outlines of another religious and political philosophy 
with its own right to exist.” To concede that would have been 
to acknowledge that his own political and religious philos- 
ophy was wrong, and such a notion never entered his head. 
He could not regard the case as that of one opinion against 
another; it was personal opinion against truth. And the terri- 
fying fact was that this personal opinion was gaining ground; 
the Word of God was being undermined by a woman. Win- 
throp saw the commonwealth which he had done much to 
found — which had been consecrated to absolute truth — 
rocked to its foundations by the seductive teachings of a clever 
lady. He could not help regarding that woman as an enemy 
of God. As governor he was bound to do his utmost to protect 
the Word and the state from this instrument of Satan. 

To appreciate Winthrop’s sense of responsibility it is neces- 
sary to recall the Puritans’ conception of the magistrate’s 
office. This requires an examination of that classic of Pro- 
testant political theory, the Vindicie Contra Tyrannos. Here 
we find the origin of the state described in these terms: 
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Now we read of two sorts of covenants at the inaugurating of 
kings, the first between God, the king, and the people, that the 
people might be the people of God. The second, between the king 


and the people, that the people shall obey faithfully, and the king 
command justly.* 


The Vindicie explains that in these covenants “ kings swear 
as vassals to observe the law of God,” * and subjects promise 
to obey them within the limits thus set. 

From numerous statements of the Puritans it is clear that 
the theories of government outlined in the Vindicie were 
those followed in Massachusetts. Although the foundation of 
the government was the charter from the king, all who came 
into the community were by tacit assumption regarded as 
“bound by soleme covenant to walke by the rule of Gods 
word in all their conversation.” ** Winthrop explained the 
origin of the government in this fashion: 


We A. B. C. etc. consented to cohabite in the Massachusetts, and 
under the government set up among us by his Majesty's patent 
or grant for our mutual safety and wellfare, we agreed to walke 
according to the rules of the gospell. And thus you have both a 
christian common weale and the same founded upon the 
patent.” * 


It was pursuant to this social compact that the oath adminis- 
tered to officers of the government provided that they should 
act “ according to the Laws of God, and for the advancement 
of his Gospell, the Laws of this land, and the good of the 
people of this Jurisdiction.” * 

That the compact was not merely between the people them- 
selves and the magistrates whom they set up, but also between 
"8 A Defence of Liberty Against Tyrants, H. J. Laski, Editor, (New York, 
1923) . 71. 

® Laski, Defence of Liberty Against Tyrants, 73. 

10 Massachusetts Records, 1, 272. 

11 A Collection of Original Papers Relative to the History of the Colony 
of Massachusetts-Bay, Thomas Hutchinson, Editor, (Boston, 1769) , 85. 


12 The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts, Max Farrand, Editor, (Cam- 
bridge, 1929) , 56. 
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the people, the magistrates, and God, is indicated by the lan- 
guage in which the Puritans spoke of themselves. Always they 
were the “ People of God,” and frequently they referred to 
their commonwealth as Israel. Furthermore, they believed the 
consequences of their compact to be those specified by the 
author of the Vindicia. The latter pointed out that according 
to the compact, “ the king himself, and all the people should 
be careful to honour and serve God according to His will re- 
vealed in His word, which, if they performed, God would 
assist and preserve their estates: as in doing the contrary, 
he would abandon, and exterminate them.” * In like man- 
ner the Puritan ministers explained to the people of New 
England that they were a chosen people and could not “ sin 
at so cheap a rate, or expect so few stripes for their disobedi- 
ence ” as those who had no covenant with the Almighty: ** 


Whilst a covenant people carry it so as not to break covenant, the 
Lord blesseth them visibly, but if they degenerate, then blessings 
are removed and woful Judgments come in their room.** 


So, while the Puritans were submissive and obedient to 
God — that is, so long as they submitted to His will as ex- 
pressed in the Word — He would prosper all their affairs. 
But if they strayed and fell to open sin, He would let loose 
His wrath upon them. As the Vindicie points out, there are 
two respondents to God’s covenant: 


. . . the king and Israel, who by consequence are bound one for 
another and each for the whole. For as when Caius and Titus 
have promised jointly to pay to their creditor Seius a certain sum, 
each of them is bound for himself and his companion, and the 
creditor may demand the sum of which of them he pleases. In 
the like manner the king for himself, and Israel for itself are 
bound with all circumspection to see that the church be not 


18 Laski, Defence of Liberty Against Tyrants, 72. 

14 Urian Oakes, New England Pleaded with . . . [Election Sermon, 1673}, 
(Cambridge, 1673) , 14. 

15 Increase Mather, “ A Discourse concerning the Danger of Apostacy ” 
[Election Sermon, 1677] in A Call from Heaven etc. (Boston, 1685) , 61. 
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damnified: if either of them be negligent of their covenant, God 
may justly demand the whole of which of the two He pleases, 
and the more probably of the people than of the king, and for 
that many cannot so easily slip away as one, and have better 
means to discharge the debts than one alone.** 


The implications of this theory are numerous. Probably 
the most important is the doctrine that subjects must rebel 
when the magistrates command something contrary to the 
Law of God. More to the point in the present instance, how- 
ever, is the notion that if the ruler does not punish outward 
breaches of that law, the whole people may suffer punishment 
at the hands of the Almighty Himself. Solomon Stoddard put 
the case as late as 1703: 


Under the best government many times there will be a breaking 
out of sin, though Rulers and People do what they can to prevent 
it, yet particular persons will be guilty of flagitious crimes. But 
if the people doe their duty to inform Rulers, and Rulers theirs 
in bearing a due testimony against them, these are not the sins 
of the Land; God don’t charge these sins upon the Country: the 
country is not guilty of the Crimes of particular Persons, unless 
they make themselves guilty; if they countenance them, or con- 
nive at them, they make themselves guilty by participation: But 
when they are duely witnessed against, they bring no publick 
guilt.*7 


Increase Mather had the same doctrine in mind when in 1677 
he exhorted the governors: 


I know you cannot change mens hearts, yet you may doe much 
(if God help you) towards the effecting an outward Reformation, 
which will procure outward blessings and prevent outward Judg- 
ments and desolations. There is pride in the hearts of men, you 
cannot Reform that, but there is pride in Apparel, which the Lord 
has said he will punish for, you may cause that to be reformed. 
There is Drunkeness in the sight of God, which doth not fall 


16 Laski, Defence of Liberty Against Tyrants, 91. 
17 Solomon Stoddard, The Way for a People to Live Long [Election Sermon, 
1703], (Boston, 1703) , 8. 
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under your Cognizance, but Drunkeness in the sight of men, and 
the occasions of it, do; which you may and ought to remove."* 


This was doubtless the reason which Massachusetts gave to 
Plymouth when she imprisoned John Alden for alleged com- 
plicity in a murder on the Kennebec in Maine. For Governor 
Bradford, after expressing the Pilgrims’ dissatisfaction with 
the action of Massachusetts, apparently refers to such a justi- 
fication: 


But yet being assured of their Christian love, and perswaded 
what was done was out of godly zeale, that religion might not 
suffer, nor sinne any way covered or borne with, . . . they did 
indeavore to appease and satisfie them the best they could.’® 


Bradford records also the testimony of several ministers who 
had been questioned concerning the duty of the magistrate 
in seeking out instances of disobedience of the Mosaic laws 
regarding adultery and sodomy. The answer of Mr. Reynor 
is typical. He declared that the magistrate must follow up 
every suggestion of indulgence in these crimes in order to 
punish them, “ or els he may betray his countrie and people 
to the heavie displeasure of God.” * 

No one was more thoroughly imbued with this socio- 
religious theory of criminology than Governor Winthrop. At 
the outset of the Bay Colony experiment, he had advised his 
fellow immigrants that “ the care of the publique must over- 
sway all private respects.” ** Later, in his controversy with 
young Henry Vane, Winthrop reminded the colonists that 
the nature of their incorporation “ tyes every member thereof 
to seeke out and entertaine all means that may conduce to the 
wellfare of the bodye, and to keepe off whatsoever doth ap- 


peare to tend to theire damage.” ** Granted this, it was the 


18 Mather, “ Danger of Apostacy,” 111—112. 

19 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation: 1620-1647 (Boston, 
1912), 1, 186-187. 

20 Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, u, 317. 

21 Winthrop Papers, u (Boston, 1931), 293. 

22 Hutchinson, Original Papers, 68. 
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social obligation of every member of the commonwealth to 
refrain from breaking the Lord’s commandments, for by such 
a breach he might bring down the divine wrath on the whole 
community. And it was, of course, the duty of the magistrate 
to protect the community by punishing the individual sinner, 
lest the community appear to condone sin. As Winthrop put 
it, “ better it is some member should suffer the evill they bring 
upon themselves, than that, by indulgence towards them, the 
whole familye of God in this countrey should be scattered, if 
not destroyed.” ** 

It was with these beliefs in mind that the magistrates of 
Massachusetts began the trial of Mrs. Hutchinson. There 
were undoubtedly numerous personal animosities that led to 
the inauguration of the prosecution — the pique of the min- 
isters and the jealousy of the magistrates. Theoretically, how- 
ever, the trial was based on the charge that Mistress Hutchin- 
son had broken the Law of God. Now it must be remembered 
that before her trial this wise woman had never publicly ad- 
vanced her tenet of personal revelation. Neither had she 
openly professed any doctrines that could be sanely regarded 
as contrary to the Law of God. It was clear, nevertheless, that 
some one must have been urging such views privately, for the 
synod of ministers had found eighty-two of them to condemn. 
It was common rumor that that some one was Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. Accordingly in October, 1637, she was summoned before 
the General Court to answer the scanty list of charges that the 
magistrates had been able to draw up. 

Although she may have instigated it, Mrs. Hutchinson had 
been wise enough not to sign the petition in favor of John 
Wheelwright, because of which the General Court had been 
disfranchising, fining, and even banishing, many of her fol- 
lowers. And so now, when the court attempted to deal “ with 
the head of all this faction,” they could accuse her merely with 
“ countenancing and incouraging ” those who had been sow- 
ers of sedition. To this was added the even weaker charge, 
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that she held in her house meetings which had been con- 
demned by the general assembly as a thing not tolerable nor 
comely in the sight of God nor fitting for her sex. Following 
these was a last and more serious indictment, that she had 
traduced the faithful ministers of the colony.** 

The ground of the first specification was that in entertain- 
ing those who had been subsequently convicted of sedition, 
she had broken the fifth commandment: she had dishonored 
the governors, who were the fathers of the commonwealth. 
Her nimble wit soon put her judges in a dilemma. 


Mrs. H. But put the case Sir that I do fear the Lord and my 
parents, may not I entertain them that fear the Lord because my 
parents will not give me leave? *° 


After attempting to find his way around this logical im- 
passe, Governor Winthrop, good Puritan casuist though he 
was, was forced to take refuge in dogmatic assertion. 


Gov. We do not mean to discourse with those of your sex but 
only this; you do adhere unto them and do endeavor to set for- 
ward this faction and so you do dishonour us.** 


The court next called upon her to justify the weekly meet- 
ings which she held at her house. In answer she quoted two 
passages of Scripture: Titus 1, 3-5, which indicates that the 
elder women should instruct the younger, and Acts xvi, 26, 
wherein “ Aquila and Priscilla tooke upon them to instruct 
Apollo, more perfectly, yet he was a man of good parts, but 
they being better instructed might teach him.” 


Court. See how your argument stands, Priscilla with her hus- 
band, tooke Apollo home to instruct him privately, therefore 
Mistris Hutchinson without her husband may teach sixty or 


eighty. 


24 This paragraph and subsequent ones are based on the two accounts of 


the trial printed in Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 235- 
284. See, also, 164. 
25 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 238. 


26 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 238. 
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Hutch. I call them not, but if they come to me, I may instruct 
them. 

Court. Yet you shew us not a rule. 

Hutch. I have given you two places of Scripture. 

Court. But neither of them will sute your practise. 

Hutch. Must I shew my name written therein? ** 


Again, after some further argument, Winthrop resorted to 
bare assertion, enunciating once more the Puritan theory of 
criminology: 

. we see no rule of God for this, we see not that any should 
have authority to set up any other exercises besides what au- 
thority hath already set up and so what hurt comes of this you 
will be guilty of and we for suffering you.** 


Undaunted by the failure to prove the first two counts, the 
court now moved to the final and most serious accusation, 
that she had insulted the ministers. The basis of this charge 
lay in a conference held the preceding December between the 
ministers and Mrs. Hutchinson. In spite of the fact that the 
conference had been private, the ministers now testified that 
she had designated them all, except Mr. Cotton and Mr. 
Wheelwright, as laboring under a covenant of works. The 
Puritan ministers were still filled with the zeal of the Ref- 
ormation, and no epithet could have been better designed to 
arouse their ire than the one which they now declared that 
she had applied to them. When the court adjourned for the 
day, she was facing her most difficult problem. 

That night she went over some notes taken at the Decem- 
ber conference by her opponent Mr. Wilson, pastor of the 
Boston church. Finding that the ministers’ testimonies against 
her were inaccurate, she demanded, when the trial reopened 
the following morning, that the ministers be made to give 
their evidence under oath. This created a great stir and only 
served to strengthen the hard feeling of the court against her. 
Finally, however, John Cotton, teacher of the Boston church 


27 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 168-169. 
28 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 241. 
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and most respected theologian of the colony, was called upon 
to give his version of the conference. With careful diplomacy 
he soothed the injured pride of the other ministers and 
brought his speech to a dramatic close by declaring: “ I must 
say that I did not find her saying they were under a covenant 
of works, nor that she said they did preach a covenant of 

works.” ** And though pressed by the other ministers, he firmly 
stood his ground. 

With this testimony the case against Mrs. Hutchinson was 
about to collapse. The first two specifications against her had 
been too weakly sustained to warrant any grave condemna- 
tion, and now the revered Mr. Cotton had practically de- 
stroyed the basis of the only remaining charge. Her triumph 
was too much for her. Hitherto she had been on guard and 
had dexterously parried every rude thrust of her prosecutors. 
Had she been content to hold her tongue at this point, her 
judges might have felt obliged to dismiss the case for lack of 
evidence, or at best would have passed some vote of censure 
in order to save their faces. Instead of continuing to rely on 
her native wit, she proceeded to justify herself by an imme- 
diate divine revelation. 

Her prosecutors could not have hoped for a better ground 
upon which to condemn her. The surviving descriptions of 
the trial make it clear that the men who were at the same time 
her prosecutors and her judges had determined her guilt in 
advance and were merely searching for sufficient evidence on 
which to convict her. She herself gave them that evidence. By 
claiming an immediate revelation, she denied the funda- 
mental tenet upon which the Puritan state was founded: that 
the Will of God was expressed directly only in the Word. Now 
all the previous charges could be dropped and her conviction 
based on this alone. And so Winthrop records that 


. the Court and all the rest of the Assembly (except those of 
her owne party) did observe a speciall providence of God, that 


29 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 266. 
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(while shee went about to cover such offences as were laid to her 
charge, by putting matters upon proofe, and then quarrelling 
with the evidence) her owne mouth should deliver her into the 
power of the Court, as guilty of that which all suspected her for, 
but were not furnished with proofe sufficient to proceed against 

The Court saw now an inevitable necessity to rid her away, 
except wee would bee guilty, not only of our own ruine, but also 
of the Gospel, so in the end the sentence of banishment was pro- 
nounced against her, and shee was committed to the Marshal, till 
the Court should dispose of her.*° 





Thus ended the trial of Anne Hutchinson, a proceeding 
that scarcely deserves to be dignified by that name. Our in- 
dignation at its unfairness is commendable; for members of 
a modern state founded on self-government should be acutely 
conscious of the value of the forms of justice. We should 
remember, however, that this proceeding took place in an 
infant community the leaders of which looked on democracy 
as the worst form of government. This in no way excuses the 
unfairness of the trial, but it does make it easier to recognize 
the appropriateness of the sentence. Granted that Mrs. Hutch- 
inson proclaimed a belief in immediate revelation, it was 
quite impossible that she should have been retained in the 
Puritan commonwealth. That our natural sympathies lie 
with her, rather than with the rulers of the colony, is simply 
an indication that the Puritan experiment failed. It was be- 
cause her opinions were repellant to them that the Puritans 
banished Anne Hutchinson, but they sincerely believed that 
in thus protecting themselves they were also protecting God's 
eternal truth. Winthrop summed up the case in characteristic 
fashion, with words that have the ring of genuine feeling: 


Thus it pleased the Lord to heare the prayers of his afflicted 
people (whose soules had wept in secret, for the reproach which 
was cast upon the Churches of the Lord Jesus in this Countrey, by 
occasion of the divisions which were grown amongst us, through 


30 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 177 and 180. 
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the vanity of some weake minds, which cannot seriously affect any 
thing long, except it bee offered them under some renewed shape) 
and by the care and indevour of the wise and faithfull Ministers 
of the Churches, assisted by the Civill authority, to discover this 
Master-piece of the old Serpent, and to break the brood by scat- 
tering the Leaders, under whose conduct hee had prepared such 
Ambushment, as in all reason would soon have driven Christ and 
Gospel out of New England, (though to the ruine of the instru- 
ments themselves, as well as others) and to the repossessing of 
Satan in his ancient Kingdom; It is the Lords work, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.** 


81 Adams, Antinomianism in . . . Massachusetts Bay, 185-186. 











LITERARY ASPECTS OF AMERICAN 
ANTI-IMPERIALISM 
1898-1902 
FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


N the United States, as in every other nation, political 

movements have had their repercussions in the literary 
world. Thus it was in revolutionary days, in anti-slavery 
times, and in the movements that grew out of our war with 
Spain. The imperialists, eager to have the United States take 
over Spain’s colonial empire, could boast such literary ex- 
pansionists as Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey, Gertrude 
Atherton and Thomas Nelson Page — all exponents of the 
new “manifest destiny,” all in accord with the tempting 
sentiments of Kipling’s “ white man’s burden.” The anti- 
imperialists, however, counted in their ranks such distin- 
guished men of letters as William Dean Howells, Mark 
Twain, William Vaughn Moody, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
William Graham Sumner, Hamlin Garland, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, and Henry Blake Fuller. 

The anti-imperialist movement, it may be recalled, began 
as a protest first organized in Boston in 1898. It was led by 
men who opposed the annexation of the Philippines and the 
other islands placed within reach by American victories over 
Spain. It sprang out of devotion to an abstract political prin- 
ciple. With few exceptions, the anti-imperialists did not base 
their opposition to expansion on commercial, constitutional, 
religious, or humanitarian grounds; rather they set them- 
selves against it in the sincere belief that annexation and ad- 
ministration of backward tropical areas would mean the 
abandonment of American ideals of self-government and isola- 
tion — ideals expressed in the Declaration of Independence, 
Washington’s Farewell Address and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
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Address. This abandonment, they felt, would spell the doom 
of the republic they had known and loved. 

From the first, the anti-imperialist movement attracted men 
of letters. Some of these individuals enlisted their pens in 
the cause, and, though the results were not so good as might 
have been desired, there emerged at least one anti-imperialist 
effort of enduring literary value. This, of course, was William 
Vaughn Moody’s “An Ode in Time of Hesitation,” fre- 
quently spoken of as one of the outstanding formal odes in our 
literature.* Here it deserves attention both as poetry and as the 
leading example of verse written for the cause. It was com- 
posed in Boston during the winter of 1899-1900, when the 
anti-imperialist movement was at its height. It appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly in May of the latter year.* Moody was 
admirably fitted for participation in a patriotic protest move- 
ment based on political abstractions, for he was a mystic, an, 
idealist with a fine poetic feeling and a deeply emotional 
patriotism. These characteristics and the fact that he was in 
close contact with the leaders of the cause in Boston and 
Chicago‘ account for the excellence of the poem and ex- 
plain why that work contains the essence of the philosophy 
of the anti-imperialists of that day. 

The poem begins with the familiar device of anti-ex- 
pansionist orators and pamphleteers — a reference to the “ glo- 
ries” of the Civil War and a sweeping, laudatory picture 
of continental United States. The purpose of this, plainly 


enough, was to imply a comparison between a war for lib- 


1 A convenient summary of the history and aims of the movement may be 
found in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxu (September, 1935) , 
211-230: Fred H. Harrington, “The Anti-Imperialist Movement in the 
United States, 1898-1900.” 

2 David D. Henry, William Vaughn Moody (Boston, 1934), 134. It was 
praised to the skies by the anti-imperialists. [bid., 51, note. 

3 Atlantic Monthly, txxxv (May, 1900), 593-598. The ode is in The 
Poems and Plays of William Vaughn Moody (Boston and New York, 1912) , 
1, 15-25, in the shorter collections of Moody’s verse, and in many anthologies. 

4 Selected Poems of William Vaughn Moody, R. Morss Lovett, Editor, 
(Boston and New York, 1931), xlvii, says Moody’s anti-imperialism was de- 
rived chiefly from Hamlin Garland and Henry Blake Fuller. 
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eration and a war for subjugation (the campaign against 
Aguinaldo and other Filipinos who opposed American an- 
nexation) and to pave the way for a declaration that the 
United States, great as she was, would lose caste by attempting 
to conquer peoples who did not desire to live under our flag. 
Moody handled this introduction with great effectiveness, 
using the record of Robert Gould Shaw and his Massachusetts 
negro regiment as his point of departure. The groundwork 
of his argument laid, the author proceeded to build up his 
points with care: 


. . » East and West are twain, 
With different loss and gain: 
The Lord hath sundered them; let them be sundered yet. 


Turning to the specific problem of the Philippines, Moody 
acknowledged his sense of shame, his incredulity at the 
thought of the United States crushing a revolt of a people 
desiring the very liberty and self-government Americans had 
long treasured as their “ loftiest heritage ”’: 


I would remember now 

My country’s godliness, make sweet her name. 
Alas! What shade art thou 

Of sorrow or of blame 

Liftest the lyric leafage from her brow, 

And pointest a slow finger at her shame? 


Sweeping on, still stressing his amazement, Moody alluded 
with scorn to the imperialists, “ our fluent men of place and 
consequence,” with “ their dull commercial liturgies.” Then, 
after pointing again to the glorious example of Shaw and 
speaking of American traditions, the poet concluded with a 
note of warning to the McKinley administration, such a note 
as Bryan, Cleveland, Schurz, and other anti-imperialists had 
been sounding from the platform. “ For,” concluded Moody, 
“ save we let the island men go free ”: 
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Then on your guiltier head 

Shall our intolerable self-disdain 

Wreak suddenly its anger and its pain; 

For manifest in that disastrous light 

We shall discern the right 

And do it, tardily. — O ye who lead, 

Take heed! 

Blindness we may forgive, but baseness we will smite. 


Moody wrote two shorter anti-imperialist poems, but 
neither adds much to the ode. “ On a Soldier Fallen in the 
Philippines ” * is sharper than the longer piece and effective. 
In it Moody advised America to honor the soldiers killed 
fighting the Filipino insurgents, even though they died tak- 
ing away a people’s liberty and, by doing so, endangered the 
future of American institutions: 


Toll! let him never guess 

What work we set him to. 

Laurel, laurel, yes; 

He did what we bade him to. 

Praise, and never a whispered hint but the fight he fought 
was good; 

Never a word that the blood on his sword was his country’s 
own heart’s-blood. 


“The Quarry” * deals with the “ Open Door” and praises 
the McKinley administration for opposing European im- 
perialism in China as strongly as the ode had censured Re- 
publican policies in the Philippines. The poem had scant 
value as propaganda, for its meanings are obscure. Still, 
it is worth noting, if only because its ecstasy, its unreason- 
ing and over-enthusiastic laudation of the “ Open Door” 
policy show how completely Moody was dominated by his 


emotions. In that respect, as in others, the poet was in accord 


5 Atlantic Monthly, txxxvu (February, 1901), 288; Poems and Plays of 
. . - Moody, 1, 29-30. 


6 Poems and Plays of . . . Moody, 26-28 and Introduction, xxiv. 
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with his colleagues in anti-imperialist ranks; first and last, the 
anti-expansionist movement appealed to emotion rather than 
reason. 

William Vaughn Moody presented the average anti- 
imperialist view in his verse; his friend, Henry Blake Fuller, 
wrote anti-expansionist poems that reflected the reaction of a 
fanatical few who believed that not only was the McKinley 
policy unwise but wicked, and its sponsors downright crim- 
inals. Moody, for all his strength of feeling, used temperate 
language and omitted names; Fuller, on the other hand, fea- 
tured bitter, unrestrained personal attacks. His utterances 
were so savage that no publisher would touch them, and he 
was forced to finance their publication unassisted, bringing 
out for himself a little book entitled The New Flag. This 
production is singular if not amazing. It appeared in 1899 with 
a prose introduction in which the imperialists were likened 
to hogs.’ Prose gives way to doggerel, Fuller assailing the im- 
perialists by name and with ferocity. It will suffice to quote 
at random. This of President McKinley: 


Thou sweating chattel slave to swine! 
Who dost befoul the holy shrine 

Of liberty with murder! 

What canting lies can save thee now, 
Red handed as thou art, thy knife 
Drinking the struggling patriot’s life! 
What shame can reach thy soddened heart 
In shame, blood scarlet as thou art! 

Who for a coral bead or rattle 

‘Gainst unarmed babes doth march to battle! 
Calling with sanctimonious face 

On God to sanction thy disgrace. 


7 Henry B. Fuller, The New Flag (Chicago, 1899) , 1: “ This is not the age 
of romance, of the lofty but illogical lion, but of the practical hog. ...A 
lion eats when he is hungry and so far he is a good Imperialist; but he stops 
there. When a hog satisfies his hunger he has only begun. After the needs of 
nature comes Benevolent Assimilation —duty seconds appetite —his higher 
nature comes in (or rather out). He considers what he owes to the world 
and so he goes right on eating, and so does the Imperialist.” 
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May he inflict on thee again 
The curse of thine own brother Cain! * 


Theodore Roosevelt and his “ yap of Cerberus ” was dished 
up as follows: 


I'm a cut and thrusting bronco-busting 
Megaphone of Mars, 

And it’s fire I breathe and I cut my teeth 
On nails and wrought-iron bars.* 


Fuller added the suggestion that the Rough Rider delighted 
in “the spatter of brains upon the plains —and the gore 
that is mushy and thick.” There are jibes at “ Canned Car- 
rion Commissary Eagan ” — “ The Hell of war is nothing to 
the Hell of being fed by you” —and there is a complete 
“ Administration Alphabet ”: 


G is for Guns that McKinley has sent 
To teach Filipinos what Jesus Christ meant. 
G-Gospel of Guns.’° 


And there is more, much more of the same. In one poem, 
and one only, did Fuller turn from vituperation to try his 
hand at praise. This he did to pay tribute to a Tagal warrior 
killed in the Filipino insurrection, fighting for the liberty 
which, the poet stresses, we of the United States should cher- 
ish as much as he.” 

The mediocrity of Fuller’s jingles — a mediocrity that be- 
trays the novelist outside his field — makes it certain that 
The New Flag will never be prized as poetry. Nor, for that 
matter, should the volume be assigned undue weight as 
propaganda. It had a very limited circulation, and most of 
the anti-imperialists who read it were not altogether pleased. 
After all, Fuller was no more representative of the movement 
than was Edward Atkinson, whose Hell of War pamphlets 
were barred from the Manila mails. The anthology of anti- 


imperialist verse published in 1900 under the auspices of the 


8 Fuller, New Flag, 9-10. 10 Fuller, New Flag, 13-14. 
® Fuller, New Flag, 15, 41. 11 Fuller, New Flag, 57. 
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New England Anti-Imperialist League, though complete in 
most respects, contained no excerpts, it is interesting to notice, 
from The New Flag.” 

In point of quantity, the leading anti-imperialist poet was 
neither Moody nor Fuller, but rather Ernest Crosby, the 
president of the New York Anti-Imperialist League. Al- 
though a literary craftsman of more than average ability,’* 
Crosby is not remembered to-day — chiefly, one guesses, be- 
cause he thought less of his art than of his arguments. A 
Christian Socialist reformer, he was at once a “ Single Taxer,” 
a pacifist, a settlement worker, a friend of labor, and the 
leader of the Tolstoy cult in the United States. He used writ- 
ing not to win fame, but to further causes. Crosby brought to 
the anti-imperialist movement a broad background and a 
sympathy and enthusiasm for what he regarded as justice. 
The result was happy. He alone among the men of letters in 
the anti-imperialist movement of 1898 connected that move- 
ment with the drive for world peace and social reform, saw 
the larger aspects of what many considered a struggle for a 
single objective. Thus we have his “ The New Freedom,” 
written in the Whitman strain: 


Americans, you once were free, — 
Free as the broad plains and the forest profound, — 
And then, after your Revolution, you led the world. 
Your example freed France, and France set Europe aflame. 
Without battalions or men of war you were in the van of nations. 


Think you to lead again by dint of armies and navies and coast 
defences? 

Not so is the world mastered. 

Speed your frontiers, take Cuba and Hawaii, bring in Canada 
if you can, push on over the great Southern Hemisphere; 

Will these lands be yours? 


12 Liberty Poems (Boston, 1900) . 
18 See Ernest Sutherland Bates’s estimate in his article on Crosby in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 
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There is only one possession in them worth the capturing, and 
that is the hearts of men; 

And these hearts can never be won by a nation of slaves. 

Be free, and all mankind will flock to your standard.** 


And the less able “ The Real ‘ White Man’s Burden,’ ”’ of- 
fered with the usual apologies to Rudyard Kipling: 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
Send forth your sturdy kin 
And load them down with Bibles 
And cannon-balls and gin. 
Throw in a few diseases 
To spread in tropic climes, 
For there the healthy niggers 
Are quite behind the times. 


And don’t forget the factories. 
On those benighted shores 
They have no cheerful iron mills, 
Nor eke department stores. 
They never work twelve hours a day, 
And live in strange content 
Altho they never have to pay 
A single sou of rent. 


Take up the White Man’s burden, 
And teach the Philippines 
What interest and taxes are 
And what a mortgage means. 
Give them electrocution chairs, 
And prisons, too, galore, 
And if they seem inclined to kick, 
Then spill their heathen gore.** 


14 Ernest Crosby, Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable (Boston, 1899) , 58-59- 
The poem appears also in Ernest Howard Crosby, War Echoes (Philadelphia, 
1898) . 

15 Ernest Crosby, Swords and Plowshares (New York, 1902), 33-34. The 
poems, “ War and Hell” and “Women and War,” in this same volume, 
though not strictly anti-imperialist, show Crosby’s attitude well. 
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These are but specimens; there was enough more of the same 
to establish Crosby as by far the most prolific poet in the 
movement. 

Imperialism produced a curious reaction in Joaquin 
Miller. On the one hand, this western poet seemed to ap- 
prove the rush for territory; certainly we find praise of Ameri- 
can imperialism in “ The Fourth in Hawaiian Waters ”: 


From Honolulu’s Sabbath Seas, 
From battle-torn Manila’s bay 
We toss you bravely to the breeze 
This nation’s natal day to stay — 
To stay, to lead, lead on and on 
O’er set of sun o’er burst of dawn.'* 


Yet Miller was, in one important connection, an anti- 
imperialist: he opposed and loudly denounced British im- 
perialism in South Africa, imperialism hard to distinguish 
from the American variety. Most of his dozen Chants for the 
Boers could easily be applied to the imperialists of Washing- 
ton, as, for example, “ To the Fighting Lords of London 
Town,” dated Christmas, 1899: ** 


And while ye think of Christ the child 
Think ye of the childless mother, she 
Whose dead boy hath his desert wild, 
While yours his Christmas tree; 

Think of the mother, far away, 

Who sits and weeps with hollow eyes, 
Her hungry child that cries and cries 
Forlorn and fatherless to-day: 

Think of the thousand homes that weep 
All desolate, who but for ye 

To-day had decked their Christmas tree; 
Then fare ye home and — sleep? ** 


16 Joaquin Miller’s Poems (San Francisco, 1909-1910) , 1, 159. 
17 Joaquin Miller, Chants for the Boers (San Francisco, 1900) , 12. 
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Moody and Fuller, Crosby and Miller were responsible for 
the most notable anti-imperialist poetry produced in America 
at the turn of the century. There were others, however, who 
did their bit. Many of them may be grouped together as the 
Springfield Republican poets, enthusiasts who wrote anti- 
expansionist verse and secured an audience — or publication 
— through the kindness of Samuel Bowles, editor of the na- 
tion’s leading anti-imperialist newspaper. These writers 
showed a tendency to ape and answer Kipling, revealed a 
decided religious urge, a passion for recalling the Revolution 
and the Civil War as contrasted with the Filipino insurrec- 
tion. Among them, one notes a few familiar names — for 
example, Hezekiah Butterworth, the children’s poet and 
writer for the Youth’s Companion."* 

More important than the Springfield Republican writers 
were two clergymen-poets, John White Chadwick and W. C. 
Gannett. Chadwick’s Book of Poems of 1876 had run to ten 
editions, and he was assured of a hearing when he spoke out 
against the Spanish war and imperialism. It was he who best 
voiced the feelings of many who deplored the original dec- 
laration of war: 


Spain drew us proudly from the womb of night, 
A lusty man-child of the Western wave — 

Who now, full-grown, smites the old mid-wife down, 
And thrusts her deep in a dishonored grave.” 


And before long, Chadwick was writing for the anti- 
imperialists, with whom he was associated as vice-president 
of Crosby’s league. He turned out ponderous sonnets deplor- 
ing our use of force,”° and he, too, paraphrased Kipling — in 
a “ Black Man’s Burden.” This poem gives expression to a 
typical anti-imperialist argument by calling attention to our 


race problem at home. It begins: 


18 See Liberty Poems for many examples of this type of poetry. 

19 Poems of American History, Burton Egbert Stevenson, Editor, (Boston, 
1922) , 640. 

20 See Liberty Poems, 32: “ In Heaven's Livery.” 
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Take up the black man’s burden! 
Not his across the seas, 

But his who grows your cotton, 
And sets your heart at ease, 
When to the sodden rice fields 
Your children do not go, 

Nor brave the heart that singes 
The foundry’s fiery glow: ** 


Gannett, too, had a popular following, for his Thoughts 
of God in Hymns and Poems had been well received. He 
wrote less anti-imperialist verse than Chadwick, but his “ The 
Peace Congress” is worth mentioning. The theme is a fa- 
miliar one; America, “ last-born of Liberty, darling of Des- 
tiny ” is late in arriving at the conference, and when she does 
come: 


Red is her robe, — she is Land of the Afterglow. 
Red-lit her cheek, — it is heart-glow of her own. 
Red on her hands! It is blood! Does America 

Mock the White Muster, red-handed, alone? * 


So much for the poets. 

Among the prose writers who produced anti-imperialist 
pieces, the most prominent was Mark Twain. Clemens was 
in Europe when the Spanish-American War broke out, and, 
viewing the situation from afar, he approved the American 
position.” The emergence of imperialism, however, disillu- 
sioned and disgusted him. “ When the United States sent 
word to Spain that the Cuban atrocities must end she occu- 
pied the highest moral position ever taken by a nation since 
the Almighty made the earth, but when she snatched the 
Philippines she stained the flag.” * The Boer War, which 


21 John White Chadwick, Later Poems (Boston and New York, 1905), 
115-117. 

22 Liberty Poems, 33-34. Attention might also be called to the poems of 
William Lloyd Garrison, son of the abolitionist; fifteen are in this anthology. 

23 Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain: A Biography (New York and 
London, 1912) , 1063-1064. 
24 Paine, Mark Twain, 1064. 
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began in October, 1899, merely added to his anti-imperial- 
ism: “ it is murder,” he recorded, “ and England committed it 
by the hand of Chamberlain and the Cabinet, the lackeys of 
Cecil Rhodes and his Forty Thieves, the South African Com- 
pany.” ** His fame being what it was, he could easily have 
placed himself in the van of the anti-imperialist writers; but 
this he did not choose to do. He wrote much on the question 
of imperialism — some of it as savage as Fuller's poetry — but 
it did not see the light of day, perhaps because of Mrs. Clem- 
ens.** Paine gives excerpts such as this: 


Christendom 
A majestic matron in flowing robes drenched with blood. On her 
head a golden crown of thorns; impaled on its spines the bleeding 
heads of patriots who died for their countries — Boers, Boxers, 
Filipinos; in one hand a slung-shot, in the other a Bible, open at 
the text “ Do unto others,” etc. Protruding from pocket bottle 
labeled “ We bring you the blessings of civilization.” 27 


It was 1901 — when imperialism was already a dead issue 
— before Mark Twain came out in the open. The article he 
then produced, “ To the Person Sitting in Darkness,” is dis- 
appointing. The humor falls short of the intended mark, and 
almost everything the author said had been said as well a 
dozen times before. The heart of the article is in the quota- 
tion: 


We have crushed a deceived and confiding people; we have turned 
against the weak and the friendless who trusted us; we have 
stamped out a just and intelligent and well-ordered republic; we 
have stabbed an ally in the back and slapped the face of a guest; 
we have bought a shadow from an enemy that hadn’t it to sell; we 
have robbed a trusting friend of his land and his liberty; we have 
invited our clean young men to shoulder a discredited musket 
and do bandit’s work under a flag which bandits have been ac- 


25 Paine, Mark Twain, 1095. _ 
26 Paine suggests this in Mark Twain, 1150. 
27 Paine, Mark Twain, 1149. 
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customed to fear, not to follow; we have debauched America’s 
honor and blackened her face before the world.** 


In one respect, however, the article differed from many anti- 
imperialist efforts; it linked American and European im- 
perialism. Fuller, Moody, and others had neglected this point; 
Twain used it effectively, attacking missionaries in China and 
assailing Chamberlain and William II as vigorously as he 
did McKinley. 

Far more significant than Twain's anti-imperialist efforts 
was William Graham Sumner’s “The Conquest of the 
United States by Spain.” Delivered on January 16, 1899, be- 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Yale, this speech attracted 
immediate attention and was widely circulated in pamphlet 
form. It well deserved the notice it received; there are more 
comprehensive arraignments of the expansionist philosophy 
of the turn of the century, but there are none more grace- 
fully and eloquently phrased.” Like the other anti-imperial- 
ists, Sumner attacked imperialism on the ground that it fool- 
ishly endangered the treasured institutions of America: 


Expansion and imperialism are at war with the best traditions, 
principles, and interests of the American people, and . . . they 
will plunge us into a network of difficult problems and political 
perils, which we might have avoided, while they offer us no cor- 
responding advantage in return.*° 


With the care of a trained social scientist and with rare 
literary skill, Sumner elaborated and defended this thesis. He 
began with a spirited attack on the administration and the 


28 North American Review, cixxu (February, 1901), 161-176; see also 
ibid., caxxu (April, 1901) , 520-534: Mark Twain, “ To My Missionary Critics,” 
a reply to criticism of the February article. The quotation above refers to the 
close coéperation between United States officials and Aguinaldo during 1898, 
when the Filipino aided us against Spain. 

29 For such a comprehensive account, see Speeches, Correspondence and 
Political Papers of Carl Schurz (New York, 1913), vi, 2ff.: “ The Issue of 
Imperialism.” 

30 William Graham Sumner, The Conquest of the United States by Spain 
(Boston, 1899) . 25. 
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jingo press. The war, he said, had been a “ move of partisan 
tactics in the strife of parties at Washington ”; imperialism 
had been foisted on the country by interested parties and 
politicians and “ nervous and sensational newspapers” — 
“everything was done to make us throw away sobriety of 
thought and calmness of judgment, and to inflate all expres- 
sions with sensational epithets and turgid phrases.” The 
result, Sumner pointed out, was the abasemént of patriotic 
American ideals. Patriotism was “ being prostituted into a 
nervous intoxication which is fatal to an apprehension of 
truth.” The basis of self-government — the “ sound political 
sense of the people ” — was slipping away as the press, the 
platform, the pulpit, and even the university were “ truckling 
to popularity.” Then, with the loss of the keystone of our 
democratic system, we would collapse to the level of Spain, 
who had “glory and pride, mixed . . . with defeat and 
disaster,” who “ could talk about an empire on which the sun 
never set, and boast of her colonies, her gold mines, her 
fleets and armies and debts.” 

Did we have a civilizing mission? That was the sad delusion 
that went with empire. Asiatics loathed our ways, and our 
chief inheritance from Spain “ would be the task of suppress- 
ing rebellions.” What was more, if we tried to be “ school- 
masters to others,” we would suffer morally and “ shrivel up 
into the same vanity and self-conceit of which Spain now 
presents an example.”” Nor was there population pressure in 
the United States or a commercial need for annexation. In 
closing, Sumner referred again to American traditions. The 
“ scheme of a republic which our fathers formed was a glori- 
ous dream,” he declared, “ which demands more than a word 
of respect and affection before it passes away.” 


My patriotism is of the kind which is outraged by the notion that 
the United States never was a great nation until in a petty three 
months’ campaign it knocked to pieces a poor, decrepit, bankrupt 


old state like Spain.** 


31 Sumner, Conquest of the United States by Spain, 32. 
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The anti-imperialist movement prompted other appeals 
like Sumner’s — protests from educators like David Starr 
Jordan, from business men like Andrew Carnegie and, loud- 
est of all, from politicians like Bryan and Cleveland and 
George F. Hoar. With the exception of some of Bryan's ad- 
dresses and a few other bits these words lacked literary merit. 
Not so with Finley Peter Dunne, creator of “ Mr. Dooley.” 
Dunne did not embrace the whole ideology of the anti- 
imperialist movement, but he rendered the cause great service 
by openly sympathizing with the Filipinos and by making fun 
of the jingoistic, over-enthusiastic expansionists. His sugges- 
tion that Roosevelt name his book of war reminiscences 
“ Alone in Cuba” was long remembered,” as was his classic 
reference to the whole basis of the agitation: 


“I know what I'd do if I was Mack,” said Mr. Hennessey, “ I'd 
hist a flag over th’ Ph’lippeens, an’ I'd take in th’ whole lot iv 
thim.” 

“ An’ yet,” said Mr. Dooley, “ tis not more thin two months 
since ye larned whether they were islands or canned goods.” ** 


The most celebrated of Mr. Dooley’s sayings “no matther 
whether th’ constitution follows th’ flag or not, th’ supreme 
coort follows th’ ilich’on returns ” * came out of the struggle 
over imperialism, and his articles abound in allusions to 
the Filipino insurrection and the Boer War, the great ma- 
jority of these references showing a sympathy with the anti- 
expansionist cause.** And even after the country at large had 
lost its interest in the issues involved, Dunne continued to 
call attention to the New England remnant of what had been 
a nation-wide anti-imperialist army.** 

82 See Fuller’s sharper, less effective “How to Make a Mountain out of 
the Molehill I climbed in Cuba, by Col. Roosevelt, 20 vols.” Fuller, New 
Flag, 20. 

83 Mr. Dooley in Peace and War (Boston, 1899) : “ On the Philippines,” 43. 

%4 Mr. Dooley’s Opinions (New York, 1901): “ The Supreme Court's De- 
cisions ” [on the Insular Cases], 26. 

85 See Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy (New York and London, 1900): “ The 
Transvaal,” “ War and War-Makers,” “ The Boer War,” 35-41, 47, 69. 


36 Observations by Mr. Dooley (New York, 1906): “The Philippine 
Peace,” 115. 
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The movement produced one propagandist novel, Captain 
Jinks Hero, by Ernest Crosby, who has already been men- 
tioned for his poetry.** The novel has a bit of love interest — 
colored by Crosby's belief that women urge men on to war 
— and there is the shadow of a plot; but from first to last the 
book is essentially and obviously propaganda. The events 
of 1898-1900 are rehearsed in a satiric vein. The Cubans 
and Filipinos emerge, thinly disguised, as the Cubapinos. Old 
Glory becomes Old Gory, and the war heroes, the yellow jour- 
nals, the profiteers all pass in review, equipped with various 
pseudonyms. The story of San Juan Hill is told, and the author 
brings in the Sampson-Schley feud, the capture of Aguinaldo, 
the country-wide kissing of Hobson, and the Boxer Rebellion. 
Nowhere does he favor the participants with a word of praise; 
and throughout, the tale is one of bungling, theft, blood- 
letting, hypocrisy, and greed. The book does not lack effec- 
tiveness at certain points, but after examining it one con- 
cludes that neither satire nor the novel was suited to Crosby. 

Thus we come to the end of the productions of the men 
of letters in the movement. When all is said and done, the 
total of the work of real merit is not impressive. Only “ An 
Ode in Time of Hesitation ” has stood the test of time; and 
even this, one feels, has survived as a poem and not as a state- 
ment of a cause. The best two stanzas, the second and third, 
are descriptive ones having but little bearing on the poet's 
arguments, and one does not recollect Moody’s central thesis 
so easily as Kipling’s in “ The White Man’s Burden.” In this 
connection, however, it is interesting to note that many men 
of letters who sympathized with the movement produced 
nothing at all to advance the cause. William Dean Howells 
is a case in point. As a humanitarian and a liberal, Howells 


had disapproved the war with Spain,** and when he found 


37 Ernest Crosby, Captain Jinks Hero (New York and London, 1902) . 

38 Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, Mildred Howells, Editor, 
(Garden City, New York, 1928), , 89-92: “I think we are wickedly wrong. 
We have no right to interfere in Cuba, and we have no cause of quarrel with 
Spain. . . . We shall have an era of blood-bought prosperity, and the chains of 
capitalism will be welded on the nation more firmly than ever.” 
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that the administration intended to annex the Philippines 
as well as liberate Cuba, he was highly incensed. “ Our war 
for humanity has unmasked itself as a war for coaling sta- 
tions,” he wrote Henry James in July, 1898, a fortnight before 
the armistice was signed, “ and we are going to keep our booty 
to punish Spain for putting us to the trouble of using violence 
in robbing her.” * Such an attitude led naturally to asso- 
ciation with the men who were organizing an opposition 
to expansion, and in time Howells became a vice-president 
of the New York Anti-Imperialist League. That was all. He 
produced no articles, wrote no novels, let fall no quotable 
phrases that could have helped the cause.” 

It was the same with others. Thomas Bailey Aldrich de- 
plored the departure from American traditions as much as 
did Howells. “ When I think that we have bought the Fili- 
pinos, just as if they were so many slaves,” he wrote Richard 
Watson Gilder, “ I am not proud of my country.” And, stal- 
wart conservative though he was, he was determined not to 
“vote for McKinley again. I would sooner vote for Bryan. 
To be ruined financially is not so bad as to be ruined mor- 
ally.” * Yet Aldrich wrote no prose or poetry to show that 
he hated expansion. Neither did Hamlin Garland, who was 
one of the active Chicago anti-imperialists— nor Richard 
Watson Gilder and Frank Norris, who opposed the British 
position in South Africa — nor E. L. Godkin, nor Hermann 
E. von Holst, and many others.* It is rather hard to explain 


39 Howells, Howells, 1, 95: Letter of July 31, 1898. 

40 Fuller referred to one of Howells’s opinions in The New Flag, 20, but 
this seems to have been an opinion expressed privately; and it applies only 
indirectly to colonial expansion. One observes traces of anti-imperialism in 
Howell's Easy Chair, Harper’s Monthly Magazine, c1 (February, 1901) , 480. 

41 Ferris Greenslet, The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Boston and New 
York, 1908) , 204: April 27, 1899. 

42 Godkin and von Holst were vice-presidents of anti-imperialist leagues; 
for others, see Hamlin Garland, Roadside Meetings (New York, 1930) , 369; 
Companions on the Trail (New York, 1931), 11, 49-52; Letters of Richard 
Watson Gilder, Rosamund Gilder, Editor, (Boston and New York, 1916) , 315. 
For qualified opinions, see The Letters of Henry James, Percy Lubbock, Editor, 
(New York, 1920) , 1, 280 and 310. 
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this situation. Perhaps it was due, in part, to the difficulty 
of placing anti-imperialist productions — most of the lead- 
ing periodicals were with the expansionists.“* Then, too, 
there may have been individual reasons. Godkin, for instance, 
was o!<. It is possible that Howells was restrained by consid- 
eration for his wife, a lady who had persuaded herself to 
approve of imperialism. Garland may have hesitated to at- 
tack his friends, among whom was Theodore Roosevelt; and 
Twain and Gilder seem to have believed that all would go 
well without agitation.“ 

The movement did not go deep enough to evoke sustained 
or finished literary efforts. Few of the anti-expansionists really 
took its successive defeats to heart; few clung to the cause after 
it began to sink down out of sight in 1901-1902. There are 
only stray references to the subject in the later letters and 
books of reminiscence of the period. In 1936 Hamlin Garland, 
when asked about his participation in the movement, could 
“only dimly recall that we regarded the United States as 
quite large enough for our civilizing activities.” “* The cause 
left no permanent impress on American character, engraved 


no deep mark on the hearts of men. 


43 Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, Lippincott’s, McClure’s, Munsey’s pub- 
lished uo anti-imperialist material in the years 1898-1901; the Atlantic and 
the North American Review, especially after January, 1899, when George B. 
Harvey became editor, did take some anti-imperialist pieces, and supporters 
of the movement could place their productions with such lesser magazines 
as the Arena, the Dial, City and State, the Coming Nation. The humorous 
publication, Life, was decidedly anti-imperialist, and the columns of papers 
like the Springfield Republican and the Boston Transcript were open to those 
unable to place material in the magazines. 

44 Howells, Howells, u, 96; Garland, Companions on the Trail, 49-50; 
Gilder, Letters, 312; Paine, Twain, especially 1116-1117. 

45 Letter to the author, January 31, 1936. 











JOHN HULL: MINTMASTER 


HERMANN F. CLARKE 


1652. Also upon occasion of much counterfeit coin brought in 
the country, and much loss accruing in that respect (and that did 
occasion a stoppage of trade) , the Generali Court ordered a mint 
to be set up, and to coin it, bringing it to the sterling standard * 
for fineness, and for weight every shilling to be three penny- 
weight. . . . And they made choice of me for that employment.” 


OHN HULL was born in Market Harborough, 

Leicestershire, England, on December 18, 1624. In his 
eleventh year he accompanied his father and mother to New 
England, arriving in Boston on November 7, 1635. He 
learned the trade of a goldsmith from his half-brother, 
Richard Storer, and started to practise his craft about 1642. 
When twenty-three years of age, in 1647, he married Judith, 
the daughter of Edmund Quincy, whose widow later married 
John’s father, Robert Hull. Besides being named mintmaster, 
John Hull became one of the outstanding merchants of his 
day. He also served several times as deputy and assistant in 
the General Court and was treasurer of the colony during the 
trying time of King Philip’s War. 

The causes that led the General Court to undertake to exer- 
cise the sovereign prerogative of coining money date back to 
the landing of the colonists on the New England shores. Coin 
was very scarce in England when our first ancestors emigrated 
to this country, owing to the unsteady and injudicious system 
for the regulation of currency as well as to the large debts 

1 The standard established in 1300 by Edward I of eleven ounces two 
pennyweight of pure silver and eighteen pennyweight of copper to the pound 
(troy) . Silver of this standard is called “ Sterling ” derived, it is supposed, from 
the name of “ Easterling,” applied to the Germans, who were first called in by 
King John to reduce the silver to its due fineness. Silver money in ancient 
writings is called “ Easterlings.” In course of time the first two letters were 
dropped. For a full discussion of this subject the reader is referred to Sir 
Charles J. Jackson, English Goldsmiths and Their Marks (London, 1905) , 
Chapter m1. 


2 Transactions and Collections, American Antiquarian Society, m1 (1857): 
“ The Diaries of John Hull,” 145-146. 
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contracted by the reigning kings for years previous. The Pil- 
grims and Puritans brought with them a certain amount of 
English coinage. The supply was entirely insufficient to serve 
for currency among themselves and of no value in trade with 
the Indians. Natural barter was the immediate consequence.* 
The native produced both for himself and the colonists. His 
furs were one of the bases of business. He also supplied corn, 
fish, and other produce to the settlers. The colonists brought 
with them and continued to obtain from England certain 
commodities to be used in barter, but the supply was inade- 
quate. Corn and other grains and even live-stock were thus 
naturally used as mediums of exchange and were early desig- 
nated by the phrase, “ country pay.” 

Exchange values were fixed from time to time. Corn, it was 
ordered in 1631, was to pass for the payment of all debts at the 
price it sold for in money unless money or beaver were named 
in the bargain.* Two years later the value of corn was fixed 
at six shillings a bushel,’ and in a few months the value was 
reduced to five shillings for the payment of taxes.* So great was 
the demand for corn as a substitute for specie, as well as for 
food, that feeding it to swine was forbidden by law.” 

Furs, particularly beaver and otter, not only served as me- 
diums of exchange within the colonies, but were used in trade 
with England. Beaver, in fact, was the best exchange to send 
to London, and by the middle of the seventeenth century it 
was almost as good a remittance to Europe as gold. In 1634 
it changed hands at ten shillings a pound; * three years previ- 
ously the planters had been ordered to pay the Indians only 
twelve pence a pound in trade.*® Even “ muskett bulletts, of a 


3 In this connection it is interesting to recall that the Latin word for 
money, pecunia, comes from pecus, a flock or herd, indicating its use in barter 
in ancient days. 

4 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 92: October 18, 1631. 

5 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 110: November 5, 1633. 

6 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 140: March 4, 1634/5. 

7 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 110: November 5, 1633. 

® Records of Massachusetts, 1, 140: March 4, 1634/5. 
® Records of Massachusetts, 1, 96: June 5, 1632. 
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full boare” passed “currently for a farthing a peece, pro- 
vided that noe man be compelled to take above xiid att a tyme 
in them.” * It has been suggested that this order was passed 
by the General Court not only to fill the requirement for 
small currency but to further the distribution of bullets — a 
vital necessity to every able-bodied man. 

The Dutch at Manhattan were the first to adopt the use of 
wampum as currency, but the settlers in New England quickly 
imitated them. Roger Williams wrote: 


The Indians are ignorant of Europes Coyne; yet they have given 
a name to ours, and call it Monéash from the English money. 
Their owne is of two sorts; one white, which they make of the 
stem or stocke of the Periwincle, which they call, Meteadhock, 
when all the shell is broken off: and of this sort six of their small 
Beads (which they make with holes to string the bracelets) are 
currant with the English for a Peny. The second is black, inclining 
to blew, which is made of the shell of a fish, which some English 
call Hens, Poquathock, and of this sort three make an English 
peny. They that live upon the Sea side generally make of it, and 
as many make as will... . 
. one fathom of this their stringed money, now worth of the 
English but five shillings (sometimes more) some few yeeres since 
was worth nine, and sometimes ten shillings per Fathome.** 


This bead money was variously called wampum, or wam- 
pumeage, or peage, for short —the term often used in the 
colony records. These shell cylinders, black and white, were 
about one-eighth of an inch in diameter and one-quarter of 
an inch long. To bore them with a stone drill was the work of 
an artisan, and to polish them on stones was a slow and la- 
borious process; yet all accounts agree that the finished prod- 
uct had a certain elegance of its own. Though better than 
nothing, wampum was unsatisfactory in many ways: its fluc- 


10 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 137: March 4, 1634/5. 

11 Sometimes called “ hen clams.” 

12 Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, 1 (1827): Roger Williams, 
A Key into the Language of America (London, 1643) , 128-129. 
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tuating value, ease of defacement, and its bulk when used in 
quantity. 

Various attempts were made to regulate the relative value 
of wampum by legislation. The first ordinance was made in 
1637, when it was to “ passe at 6 a penny for any summe vnder 
12d.” ** Three years later it was ordered that “ white Wam- 
pamege shall passe at 4 a penny and blewe at 2 a penny, and 
not above 12d at a time except the receiver desire more.” ™ 
In 1640 the General Court granted to Harvard College 
the proceeds from the ferry between Boston and Charles- 
town. The ferryman was wont to complain of being “ short 
changed ”’ because the passengers persisted in working off on 
him their damaged “ peage” to such an extent that he was 
losing twopence in the shilling or one-sixth of his lawful fares. 

A year later a group of men were accorded the privilege of 
trading with the Indians for furs and wampum; they were 
required to pay into the public treasury one-twentieth of the 
peltry traded. They were also required to take from the col- 
lege and pay for the wampum received from the students not 
in excess of twenty-five pounds.”* In 1649 it was ordered that 
wampum should be accepted in payment of debts up to forty 
shillings. It was not uncommon for the inventories of de- 
ceased colonists to list sums of this bead money. In 1661 an 
attempt was made to legislate the use of it out of existence ** 
but it continued as currency for many years — even as late as 
1850 John Jacob Astor employed wampum, manufactured in 
New Jersey, in trading with the Indians in the northwest. 

Wampum was also used extensively by the Indians for 
adornment. To quote Roger Williams again: 


They hang these strings of money about their necks and wrists; 
as also upon the necks and wrists of their wives and children. . . 


A Girdle; which they make curiously of one, two, three, foure and 


18 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 208: November 15, 1637. 
i4 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 302: October 7, 1640. 

15 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 322: June 2, 1641. 

16 Records of Massachusetts, tv, Part 1, 4: May 22, 1661. 
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five inches thicknesse and more, of this money which (sometimes 
to the value of ten pounds and more) they weare about their 
middle and as a scarfe about their shoulders and breasts. Yea, the 
Princes make rich Caps and Aprons (or small breeches) of these 
Beads thus curiously strung into many formes and figures: their 
blacke and white finely mixt together.** 


During the first decade after the foundation of the Bay 
Colony the trend of commodity values was upward. Demand 
exceeded supply because of the rapidly increasing population. 
Then the economic depression of 1640 reversed conditions. 
The debtor could not induce his creditor to take commodities 
for what he owed except at much reduced values. In the fall of 
1640 the General Court ordered that debts, legacies, and fines 
were to be satisfied in corn, cattle, fish, or other commodities 
at such rates as were established by the court from time to 
time; and 


. where as many men . . . are in debt and heare is not money 
sufficient to discharge the same [it was ordered that cattle, house, 
and lands be valued] by 3 understanding and indifferent men, to 
bee chosen, the one by the creditor, another by the debtor and the 
third by the Marshall . . . and the creditor is at liberty to take 
his choyce of what goods he will; and if he hath not sufficient 


goods to discharge it, then hee is to take his house or land as 
aforesaid.** 


During the succeeding twelve months several other at- 
tempts were made to regulate the relationship between the 
debtor and the creditor. John Winthrop wrote of the condi- 
tions that: 


The scarcity of money made a great change in all commerce. 
Merchants would sell no wares but for ready money, men could 
not pay their debts though they had enough, prices of lands and 
cattle fell soon to the one-half and less, yea to a third, and after 
one fourth part.'® 

17 Collections, Rhode Island Historical Society, 1 (1827) , 131. 


18 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 307: October 7, 1640. 


19 John Winthrop, History of New England, James Savage, Editor, (Bos- 
ton, 1853), 1, 21. 
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Labor ceased to emigrate to the colonies; consequently wages 
increased considerably. An ordinance was passed requiring 
the wages of labor to be paid in kind — corn, cattle, or other 
produce.” Winthrop relates an amusing tale in this connec- 
tion: 


I may upon this occasion report a passage between one of Rowley 
and his servant. The master, being forced to sell a pair of his oxen 
to pay his servant his wages, told his servant he could keep him 
no longer, not knowing how to pay him the next year. The servant 
answered, he would serve him for more of his cattle. But how 
shall I do (saith the master) when all my cattle are gone? The 
servant replied, you shall then serve me, and so you may have 
your cattle again.** 


These were the conditions when New England began to 
emerge from the trials of 1640-1641 and the colonies started 
their trade with the West Indies. By 1650, as the result of the 
growth of trade with the outside world and the visits of pirates 
and buccaneers, who spent freely, there came to be a quan- 
tity of miscellaneous coin in circulation. This money con- 
sisted of almost every form of currency under the sun — 
English guineas and shillings; Spanish dollars and doubloons; 
Mexican and Peruvian silver; as well as various coins of the 
Portuguese and the Dutch. A large part of this heterogeneous 
currency was counterfeit or was made of debased silver; much 
of it had been clipped. Every trader had to carry scales with 
him and recognize these various coins and their relative value. 
Money-changers made an excellent living. Gresham’s Law 
worked then, as always; bad money drove out the good. The 
General Court early in 1652 attempted to remedy this im- 
possible condition by providing that foreign coin should 
be tested and stamped to indicate its value according to 
some uniform standard, probably sterling. Apparently this 
measure did not meet with public approval. So far as the 


20 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 326: June 2, 1641. 
21 Winthrop, History of New England, u, 269-270. 
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author is aware no pieces of this stamped money exist to- 
day.” 

On May 27, 1652, the court passed the act that provided 
for silver coinage. The magistrates well knew that the minting 
of money had been one of the prerogatives of the crown. It 
was the time of the Commonwealth, and Cromwell was so 
busy with problems of his own that he could hardly have pre- 
vented this action at the moment. The remarkable fact is 
that the trespass was permitted to continue for more than 
thirty years. The governor of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in 1652 was John Endecott, a fearless, aggressive man who 
generally succeeded in accomplishing what he considered best 
for the community. Inspired, doubtless, by him, the General 
Court proceeded to provide for the establishment of a mint, 
and Massachusetts began an enterprise of great economic im- 
portance. John Hull was appointed mintmaster and chose 
his friend, Robert Sanderson, to be his partner, “ to which the 
Court consented.” ** The apprenticeship register of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Goldsmiths of the City of London con- 
tains the following record, dated October 17, 1623: 


That I Robert Sanderson the sonne of Saundersonne of Higham 
doe put myselfe apprentize unto William Rawlins Cittizen and 
Goldsmith of London for the terme of nyne yeares. 


It is not known when Sanderson arrived in Massachusetts. In 
1639 he was in Hampton, where he received a grant of eighty 
acres of land. Subsequently he moved to Watertown and was 
probably residing in Boston when he became the partner of 
Hull. The relationship lasted throughout Hull's lifetime; 
Sanderson outlived him and died October 7, 1693. 

The act under which Hull and Sanderson minted the silver 
coins that are known to us to-day by the general term “ pine 
tree shillings ” is of major importance: 

22 No copy of this order is known to be in existence but it was referred 


to in a preface to the order passed May 26, 1652, which was not consented to 
by the deputies. Sylvester S. Crosby, The Early Coins of America (Boston, 1875) , 


30. 
23 “ Diaries of John Hull,” 146. 
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It is ordered, and by the authority of this Court enacted, that the 
printed order about money shall be in force until the first of 
September next, and no longer; and that, from and after the first 
of September next, the money hereafter appointed and expressed 
shall be the current money of this Commonwealth, and no other, 
unless English (except the receivers consent thereunto) . In pur- 
suance of the intent of this Court herein, be it further ordered 
and enacted by the authority of this Court, that all persons what- 
soever have liberty to bring in into the mint-house at Boston all 
bullion, plate, or Spanish coin, there to be melted and brought 
to the allay of sterling silver by John Hull, master of the said mint, 
and his sworne officers, and by him to be coined into twelvepenny, 
sixpenny, and threepenny pieces, which shall be, for form, flat 
and square on the sides, and stamped on the one side with NE, 
and on the other side with the figure xud, vid, and m1, according 
to the value of each piece, together with a privy mark, which shall 
be appointed every three months by the Governor, and known 
only to him and the sworne officers of the mint. And, further, the 
said master of the mint aforesaid is hereby required to coin all the 
said money of good silver, of the just allay of new sterling Eng- 
lish money, and for value to stamp twopence in a shilling of lesser 
value than the present English coin, and the lesser pieces propor- 
tionably; and all such coin, as aforesaid, shall be acknowledged 
to be the current coin of this Commonwealth, and pass from man 
to man in all payments accordingly, within this jurisdiction only. 
And the mint-master, for himself and officers, for their pains and 
labor in melting, refining, and coining, is allowed by this Court 
to take one shilling out of every twenty shillings which he shall 
stamp as aforesaid; and it shall be in the liberty of any person, 
who brings into the mint-house any bullion, plate, or Spanish 
coin, as-aforesaid, to be present, and see the same melted, refined, 
and allayed, and then to take a receipt of the master of the mint 
for the weight of that which is good silver, allayed as aforesaid, 
for which the mint-master shall deliver him the like weight in cur- 
rent money; viz., every shilling to weigh three penny troy weight, 
and lesser pieces proportionably, deducting allowance for coinage 
as before expressed. And that this order, being of so great con- 
cernment, may not in any particular thereof fall to the ground, it 
is further ordered, that Mr. Richard Bellingham, Mr. William 
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Hibbens, Mr. Edward Rawson, Captain John Leveret, and Mr. 
Thomas Clarke, be a committee appointed by this Court to ap- 
point the mint-house in some convenient place in Boston; to give 
John Hull, master of the mint, the oath suitable to his place; and 
to approve of all other officers, and determine what else shall 
appear to them as necessarily to be done for the carrying an end 
of the whole order. 


The original draft of the act proposed by the magistrates 
stated the amount of compensation to be one shilling six- 
pence, but the deputies erased the sixpence, and the magis- 
trates concurred. The compensation thus specified in the act 
as passed was not satisfactory, however, to Hull and Sander- 
son; so the committee appointed “ for the carrying an end” ** 
of this work agreed to increase it to fifteen pence per twenty 
shillings and also allowed one penny an ounce for waste, 
amounting to four pence in twenty shillings. This made the 
total compensation one shilling and seven pence for every 
twenty shillings coined. The General Court agreed to the 
committee's trade, and also “ that thire shall be an howse built 
at the Countrjes Charge, of sixteene foote square, tenn foote 
high; substantially wrought; and further also, Provide all 
necessary tooles and Implements for the same, at the Coun- 
trjes Charge.” ** 

The mint house was “ sett vppon the land of the said John 
Hull” near his home on what is now Washington Street near 
the corner of Summer Street. It was further agreed 


That whenever, either by his death or otherwise, the said John 
Hull shall cease to be the mint-master, that then the country shall 
have the ground the house stands upon, at such price as two in- 
different men, equally chosen by the country and said John Hull or 
his assigns, shall determine; or else the said John Hull, on the like 
terms, shall have the said house, as two indifferent men shall judge 
it to be worth at the choice of the country.** 


The two partners took their oath of office: 


24 “ Carrying a point.” 

25 Massachusetts Archives: Report of the committee (provided for in the 
Act of May 27, 1652) dated June, 1652. 

26 In the records of a meeting of the committee dated October 28, 1652. 
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Whereas you John Hull and Robert Saunderson are Appointed 
by the order of the Gennerall Courte bearing date the 10th of 
June 16532. to be officers for the Massachusetts Jurisdiccion in New 
England, for the melting, Refyning, and Cojning of silver yow 
doe heere sweare by the great name of the ever living God that 
you will faithfully and dilligently performe the duty of your places 
that all mony Cojned by you shall be of the Just Alloy of the 
English Cojne that euery shilling shall be of due weight, viz. three 
penny troj weight, and all other peeces proportionably, according 
to the order of Courte so neere as you Cann — So helpe you God. 


That this oath was faithfully carried out is evidenced by the 
fact that never during the existence of the mint was there any 
suggestion of criticism as to the quality of the work or the 
strict honesty of either of the two men. 

The purity of the coinage never fell below that of England. 
The silver content of the coins, however, was twenty-two and 
one-half per cent. less than that of the English coins of the 
same denomination. It was reasoned that the lesser amount of 
silver would keep the coins within the confines of the colonies. 
This theory did not work, however, for two years later, in 
May, 1654, the committee of the General Court reported that 
the exportation of money prevented the object for which it 
was coined and that those exporting it did so at a loss of 
twenty-five per cent., inasmuch as the shilling was worth only 
nine pence in England.** An attempt was made to remedy this 
situation by providing searchers for money at each port and 
placing heavy penalties upon those who sought to carry it 
out.”* Every transgressor found taking out more than twenty 
shillings was to lose his whole visible estate. ‘There seems to be 
no record as to whether or not this prohibition proved 
successful. 

The original act of 1652 specified that the coins should be 
“ flatt and square.” No coins of this shape were minted, for a 
subsequent decision of the committee provided that they 


should be of ““ A Round forme.” The first coins issued were 


27 Massachusetts Archives. 
28 Records of Massachusetts, 11, 353: August 22, 1654. 
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very crude and irregular in outline. They are the so-called 
New England shillings, sixpences, and threepences.** The 
dies were simply punches, upon one end of which were sunken 
the letters for the obverse and upon the other end the num- 
erals for the reverse. These numerals were struck upon the 
planchets at opposite edges, so that one stamp would not oblit- 
erate or deface the other. These dies, being of inferior metal, 
quickly wore out so that even during the very short time the 
New England shillings were minted, at least three dies of them 
are known to have been made. The shillings are rare, the six- 
pences more so, and only two examples of the threepences are 
known.” 

Within a few months it was found that the simple design 
and irregular form made the coins liable to the trick of clip- 
ping, for persons who practised it were not unknown to Puri- 
tan New England. The coins were easily counterfeited. Ac- 
cordingly, under date of October 19, 1652, it was ordered that 
“henceforth All peeces of Money cojned as aforesaid both 
shillings and smaller peeces shall have a double ringe on either 
side, with this inscription [Massachusetts] and a tree in the 
center on the one side, and New England, and the date of the 
yeere on the other side.” * From this date until the mint was 
finally closed this form with the tree within a double ring of 
dots continued to be coined. The type of the tree was changed 
three times, but the date 1652 remained.” 

The coins issued pursuant to the order of the fall of 1652 
carry a “ willow ” type of tree and are spoken of as the “ willow 
tree ” coins. They are so crude in their conception and execu- 
tion that Mr. Crosby writes of them that they “ deserve none 


29 Plate, numbers 3 and 4. The illustration is taken from photographs of 
coins in the collection of Mr. Carl Wurtzbach. 

30 Yale University and the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

31 Records of Massachusetts, m1, 283: October 19, 1652. 

32 There are in existence several shillings bearing the date 1650. A study 
of the subject presents no evidence that these coins were made in that year. 
They may have been made as patterns or even at a considerably later date in 
an attempt to deceive the numismatic collectors. Crosby, Early Coins of 
America, 44. 
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other than a position among the experimental attempts of 
novices in the art of coining: unless, as has been suggested, 
they are to be considered as counterfeits, which to us does not 
appear probable.” * Hull and Sanderson made no attempt to 
follow the orthography specified in the act. Not a single coin 
in the whole series has the correct complement of letters. This 
incorrect spelling and the crudity of the execution are sur- 
prising and puzzling. We know that Hull, in spite of the brev- 
ity of his education, knew better; the orthography in his dia- 
ries and other original manuscripts from his hand are not the 
work of an illiterate man. Three varieties of the obverse and 
seven of the reverse are known, which indicates that new dies 
were made from time to time to take the place of those that 
had worn out. 

During the decade 1652-1662 the willow tree was replaced 
by an oak tree. This design was adopted for the shilling, six- 
pence, and threepence, the date 1652 remaining unchanged. 
(Plate, numbers 7 to 12, inclusive.) The great need of the 
colonies, as foreign trade continued to increase, was not only 
for more exchangeable capital in the form of money but a 
better and more diversified currency, particularly coins of 
small value. Accordingly, in 1662, a two-penny piece was 
minted bearing this later date.* (Plate, numbers 13 and 14.) 
These so-called “ oak tree’ coins were continuously minted 
for ten years or more and comprise about one-third of the total 
coinage made by Hull and Sanderson.* Fifteen varieties of 
the shilling have been found, ten of the sixpence, seven of the 
threepence, and four of the twopence. 

No attempt to describe this early colonial money would be 
complete without including the legend of Sir Thomas Temple 
and the oak tree. By 1662 Charles II had been restored to the 


83 Crosby, Early Coins of America, 46. Plate, numbers 5 and 6. 

84 Records of Massachusetts, tv, Part i, 52: May 7, 1662. 

85 Crosby, Early Coins of America, 47; and Old Time New England, xx, 
Number 2: Malcolm Storer, “ Pine Tree Shillings and Other Colonial Money.” 
These two authorities do not agree as to the length of the period during 
which the “oak tree” coins were minted. The author is inclined to accept 
the theory of Mr. Crosby. 
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English throne, and the colonists were not in so good favor as 
they had been during the days of Cromwell. Temple, gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, and a good friend of the colonies, 
showed the king some of the Boston minted money at the 
royal council table in London. The king's displeasure became 
evident at once: the despised colonists had usurped one of 
his prerogatives. With quick wit and diplomacy Sir Thomas 
explained to his majesty that the design of the coin was 
intended to represent the royal oak of Boscabel in which 
he had hidden himself during his flight from the battle of 
Worcester in 1651. Charles, not stopping to question the senti- 
ment of the Puritans in regard to the House of Stuart, swal- 
lowed the flattery, remarking that his loyal subjects in New 
England were a lot of “ honest dogs”’ after all. 

In 1663, or thereabouts, a pine tree superseded the oak tree 
on the shillings, sixpences, and threepences — all of which still 
bore the date of 1652. (Plate, numbers 15 to 20, inclusive.) 
It has been suggested that possibly the original date 1652 
was continued with the express purpose of deceiving Eng- 
land by making it appear that the coins were minted only for 
one year. This “ pine tree” money was the last variety of 
coinage produced by Hull and Sanderson. It was coined for 
a longer period than either of the others; consequently a 
larger number of specimens survive. At least twenty-seven 
obverse dies of the shilling have been identified and several 
each of the sixpences and threepences. During the period they 
were coined the size of the shilling decreased somewhat in 
diameter — from 30 millimeters to 22 millimeters — with a 
corresponding increase in thickness to keep the weight con- 
stant. The quality of the die was improved; so it is safe to say 
that a small, well-struck shilling was probably coined at a later 
date than a broader, poorly-struck specimen. The “ pine tree ” 
money * or “ Bay shilling ’ continued to be used in Massachu- 
setts and the neighboring colonies for many years, for it was 


36 The term as here used comprises all the Massachusetts colonial cur- 
rency minted. 
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of good standard and abundant. It circulated as late as the 
Revolution. 

There are no records as to how much of this silver coinage 
was minted. In an account-book of John Hull fortunately 
preserved * there are three ledger entries relating to “ the 
shop ” and its dealings with the mint house from November 
18, 1671, to June 30, 1680. These entries evidently referred 
to Hull’s private purchases of silver and plate to be coined into 
money. The amounts, in some instances, represent a value 
of several hundred pounds, a fact which would seem to indi- 
cate that possibly the mintmaster dealt extensively in the 
metal for his own account. In his trading with the West Indies, 
Hull's ships often returned with silver bullion and Spanish 
coin, which he probably purchased through his agents. Several 
entries represent money loaned to the colony, possibly at times 
when currency was needed to meet the demands of the com- 
munity, or when the cash drawer of the government was low. 
Sometimes he bought the metal from other merchants; in 
1679, for instance, he bought from Mr. Dummer * one hun- 
dred and thirty-one and a half ounces of silver, for which he 
paid him £39.9s.** in coin from the mint. 

Several times the question of compensation came up for 
revision and discussion between Hull and the General Court. 
The first arrangement whereby the makers of the coins were 
allowed fifteen pence from every pound plus one penny an 
ounce for waste, or the equivalent of nineteen pence for every 
twenty shillings coined, remained in effect until 1660, when 
it was pronounced excessive by the General Court. A commit- 
tee was accordingly appointed to dicker with the mintmaster. 
This committee reported on May 22, 1661, that they had 
“‘ treated with the Mint-Masters, Mr. Hull and Mr. Sanderson, 
and find them vtterly vnwilling to pay any certaine proportion 
to the country of the allowance pajd them coyning money: 

37 New England Historic Genealogical Society. 

38 H. F. Clarke, Jeremiah Dummer, Colonial Craftsman and Merchant 


(Boston, 1933) - 
39 Six shillings per ounce equals approximately $1.50, present price. 
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only they offered ten pounds as a free gift to the country.” “ 
The committee stated that they had refused the offer, but 
their decision was overruled by the General Court, which 
voted to accept the gift and then ordered the committee to re- 
open negotiations. Apparently no further concessions were 
forthcoming on the part of the mintmasters, and the old ar- 
rangement continued until 1667, when a second attempt was 
made to obtain better terms from Hull and Sanderson. This 
time the committee reported that the mintmasters agreed: 


. in consideration of the countrys disbursments on the sajd 
aediffices,“ and for the interest the General Court hath therein 
to pay vnto the publick tresury, within sixe months next coming, 
forty pounds in money; and for seven yeares next coming (the 
sajd Hull and Saunderson, or either of them, personally abiding 
in the sajd imploy), to allow the publick tresury annually in 
money tenn pounds.” 


At the end of the period, in 1675, new and rather more 
favorable terms for the public treasury were agreed upon for 
another period of seven years. The allowance was reduced to 
fifteen pence in every twenty shillings, and the public treasury 
was to receive twenty pounds per annum.* The entries in 
Hull’s shop account show that the payments were made 
promptly. No further agreement appears in the records, and 
by the end of the last seven years conditions in the colony were 
such that the continuance of the mint was questionable. 

The royal commission sent to investigate the colonies made 
certain demands to the General Court in May, 1665, and re- 
ferred for the first time to the violation of the prerogative in- 
volved in the coining of money. Hull wrote in his diary with 
much indignation of the proceedings of this commission. 


4° Records of Massachusetts, tv, Part 1, 12: May 22, 1661. 
#1 The minthouse built at the “ Countrjes Charge” on the land of John 
Hull. 

42 Records of Massachusetts, tv, Part 1, 347: October 9, 1667. 

43 Records of Massachusetts, v, 43: July 9, 1675: “ twelvepence for every 
twenty shillings and threepence for the waste of every three ounces of ster- 
ling silver, . . . viz., fifteen-pence in the whole for every twenty shillings.” 
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Edward Randolph, the implacable enemy of the colonies, 
called attention to the violation in his report to the lords com- 
missioners for trade and plantations, dated October 12, 1676.“ 
Stoughton and Bulkley, the agents of the colony then in 
London, acknowledged that the coining of money began in 
1652 for the support of trade and that it had continued ever 
since because “ no exception had ever been taken to the exer- 
cise of the right.” **° The agents were told that they must seek 
his majesty’s pardon and that a charter might be granted them 
containing such a power.** This grant was never made. Three 
years later, in 1678, Massachusetts tried to placate the king 
by asking that he name “an impresse as shall be to him most 
acceptable.” ** 

It is impossible to say precisely when the mint was closed. 
In the settlement of Hull’s affairs after his death in 1683 no 
allusion is made to the minthouse, which stood on his land 
and which he and Sanderson owned pursuant to their agree- 
ment with the General Court in 1675. The charter was va- 
cated in 1684, and the matter of the mint at Boston was then 
referred to the commissioners of the mint.* It is possible that 
Hull sold his interest to Sanderson before his death and that 
Sanderson continued the mint until about 1686, when it was 
probably suppressed by Edmund Andros. 

There were one or two attempts during the three decades 
of the coinage of this colonial money to make use of other 
forms of currency and change the plan of minting. In 1667, 
for instance, a Joseph Jencks, submitted a proposal “ for mak- 
ing money” which was found not acceptable to the General 
Court. This proposal is chiefly interesting because Jencks, a 
resident of Lynn, was the first colonial iron-founder and may 


44 Randolph Papers, Prince Society, 1 (Boston, 1898) , 65. 

45 Randolph Papers, 1, 85. 

46 State Papers, Colonial, Entry Book 105, 95; Randolph Papers, u (Boston, 
1898) , 278. 

47 Records of Massachusetts, v, 203: October 7, 1678. 

48 State Papers, Colonial, Entry Book 108, 35; Randolph Papers, u1 (Boston, 
1899). 334- 
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have manufactured many of the early dies used by Hull and 
Sanderson. 

After the setting up of the mint the importation of Spanish 
silver continued in such quantities that several efforts were 
made to obtain its introduction as a legal part of the currency. 
Finally, on October 8, 1672, an act was passed whereby the 
“ Spanish dollar,” or “ piece of eight” as it was commonly 
called, should pass current at six shillings provided that it 
was presented at the mint of Hull and Sanderson, who should 
evidence that it was of the right alloy and weight by stamping 
it with an “ N E.” Spanish coins that were underweight were 
also to be used as currency when stamped with their weight. 

About 1686, then, the existence of an institution by which 
the colony had usurped what had always been regarded as the 
prerogative of sovereignty came to an end. The mint was an 
evidence of the independence which the colony actually en- 
joyed, especially between 1649 and 1684. It was one of the 
causes for the vacating of the charter, but the framers of the 
legislation of 1652 that set it up should not be blamed for this 
result. It was necessary and contributed to the growth and 
commercial prosperity of the colony. 

John Hull was undoubtedly one of the prime movers in the 
establishment of the mint. It is a logical assumption that his 
influence was felt in the formulating of this policy by the 
colonial government. The evidence is strong, however, that 
the actual work of the mint was carried on by Robert Sander- 
son, who was probably the more accomplished craftsman of 
the two. In this connection, it is worthy to note that his name 
preceded that of Hull in the agreement with the General 
Court dated June 3, 1675. It is probably fair to suppose, 
however, that without the leadership of Hull the colony never 
would have undertaken this brave experiment. 


49 Records of Massachusetts, 1v, Part u, 533: October 8, 1672. 
50 Records of Massachusetts, v, 44. 
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WHO WROTE “ETHAN ALLEN’S BIBLE”? 


GEORGE POMEROY ANDERSON 


THAN ALLEN, the hero of Ticonderoga, leader in 

many bruising bouts with “ Yorkers ” who were attempt- 
ing settlements under New York titles in what is now 
Vermont, and author of many political screeds in defence of 
the claims of the settlers under the New Hampshire grants, 
published in November, 1784, an ambitious philosophical 
work which he was pleased to call the Oracles of Reason.’ Its 
pages were devoted, according to the complete sub-title, to A 
Compenduous [sic] System of Natural Religion, Alternately 
Adorned with Confutations of a variety of Doctrines incom- 
patible to it; Deduced from the most exalted Ideas which we 
are able to form of the Divine and Human Characters, and 
from the Universe in General. This book was soon known 
colloquially as “ Ethan Allen’s Bible.” 

When it first appeared, nobody quite understood what it 
was all about, and even to-day not many persons try to grasp 
much of its purport. It is out of date, theologically. It was 
designed originally as a defence of deism, and an attack upon 
Calvinism, but on to this plan was grafted much discursive 
matter and comment and discussion of the Bible; so it was 
natural for readers to consider the volume as Ethan Allen’s 
interpretation of Scripture. It was generally supposed, of 
course, that Allen had written it. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that he wrote relatively little of it. In putting himself 
forward as the sole author of the book, Allen laid himself 
open to the charge of intellectual dishonesty, if not down- 
right plagiarism. Substantiation of this charge involves an 
examination of internal evidence and a consideration of the 
circumstances in which the book was published. Ethan Allen, 
to use a modern phrase, can be “ put on the spot.” The hero’s 
military fame remains deservedly secure, but his standing as 


1 Ethan Allen, Reason the Only Oracle of Man, or a Compenduous [sic] 
System of Natural Religion . . . (Bennington, Vermont, 1784) , xxi, 477- 
685 
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an author is placed in jeopardy as far as this volume is con- 
cerned. 

The text of Oracles of Reason was very largely written, 
it is safe to believe, by Dr. Thomas Young (1732-1777), 
whom Allen had known intimately when he lived in Salis- 
bury, Connecticut.? Young was about six years older than 
Allen. They met when Allen was seventeen, and the older 
man’s intellectual superiority much impressed the youth, 
who was eager to enrich his mind. The death of Allen’s 
father just before this period had made it necessary for 
the family to abandon the plan to send Ethan to college. 
Although Young was not a college man, he had a remarkable 
fund of academic knowledge and was a zealous free-thinker. 
The story goes that Allen and Young agreed to write to- 
gether a book which should constitute a defence of their 
liberal religious beliefs, with the understanding that the 
survivor should publish it. The tale is based on a statement 
which Jehiel Johns, of Huntington, Vermont, made to 
Zadock Thompson —of whom more presently. Doubtless 
there is some basis for the report, though it sounds unusual. 
Perhaps the plan in substance was this: no matter which of 
the men should die first, the survivor pledged himself to 
publish their joint work. 

Any such agreement must have been vague in its terms. 
It was an arrangement that two good friends might conceiv- 
ably make. Both men were young and well and strong at 
the time. Not long afterward the course of events separated 
them, and it is doubtful if they ever met again except for the 
shortest periods — possibly in Albany or Philadelphia. Dr. 
Young, after living in Boston from 1767 to 1774, moved to 
Newport, Rhode Island, and then to Philadelphia, where he 
died of a fever on June 24, 1777. Ethan Allen was then a 
captive in England. Some time after his return, according to 
Jehiel Johns, Allen secured from the widow of Dr. Young 
the manuscript of this projected work; and later the text, 


2 Dictionary of American Biography, xx, 635. 
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after laborious effort, was sent to the printer, and finally, 
vix tandem, it emerged as the Oracles of Reason, or “ Ethan 
Ailen’s Bible.” 

Allen died suddenly three years and three months after the 
book appeared, and in the general grief in Vermont over the 
loss of so strong a figure, nobody rose to cast a doubt on his 
authorship of the Oracles. He apparently “had got away 
with it” —but not quite. In 1852 the scholarly Zadock 
Thompson, of Burlington, Vermont, the author of one of 
the best historical works on the state and a man of discern- 
ment and education, delivered a lecture on “ Ethan Allen 
and Family.” This address contained many well deserved 
tributes to the valor of the soldier and his public services to 
Vermont. Thompson challenged, however, Allen’s reputa- 
tion as the sole author of the Oracles: 


Whether the Oracles of Reason was the sole production of 
Ethan Allen or the joint production of him and Dr. Young may 
never perhaps be certainly known. I am very confident, however, 
that no person who is familiar with Allen’s other writings can 
read the Oracles of Reason without suspicion that some other 
person beside himself was concerned in its composition.* 


Having no knowledge of the style of Dr. Young and presum- 
ably knowing very little about him except what he had learned 
from Jehiel Johns, Zadock Thompson simply expressed 
a shrewd doubt on the subject. The Oracles did not seem to 
him to have been written by the man who was the author 
of the other writings attributed to Allen. Thompson was too 
honest to ignore the question; so he merely clouded Allen’s 
title to that much of his fame. Twenty-five years of care- 
ful study of Dr. Young’s life and accomplishments would 
seem to confirm Zadock Thompson’s doubt. The author of 
this essay has made an intensive examination of the text of 
the Oracles of Reason to see whether there was any substan- 


tial basis for Thompson’s skepticism on the subject. A de- 


3 A. M. Hemenway, The Vermont Historical Gazetteer (Burlington, 1867) , 
I, 560-571. 
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tailed examination of the text has led him to believe that 
Ethan Allen perpetrated a literary fraud. Thompson made 
only general observations on the Oracles; the comments 
which follow are specific in character. 

There is a tradition that Allen had the assistance of a 
young college student, a school-teacher, in whipping into 
shape the text of the Oracles and that this advisor had a diffi- 
cult time, because many of his suggestions were rejected.‘ 
It is easy to believe this report. The identity of this person is 
not known, but whoever he was he could not have written 
the parts of the text which ought to be ascribed to Dr. Young. 
Allen was in dire need, however, of what we call a “ ghost 
writer.” Nevertheless the first printer he approached refused 
to touch the work because it would offend church-members, 
and the text lay in his shop for a long time. It was, perhaps, 
more than a year and a half before Allen reclaimed it. He 
finally found a printer — Anthony Haswell, of Bennington, 
Vermont — who undertook the work reluctantly. 

The third paragraph of the preface to the Oracles reads: 

The Bible and a Dictionary have been the only books, which I 
have made use of, since I have been correcting my old manuscripts, 
and making the following composition; though in those manu- 
scripts I had copied sundry passages from certain authors, many 
years prior to the completion of the subsequent discourse, which 
the reader will find transcribed with proper quotations. 


Allen had some candor, after all. He gave credit to a few 
authors whom he quotes, but not a word is said about Dr. 
Young. From cover to cover his name is not mentioned. 
Allen was ready to take all the blame for the book — and, 
what is more to the point, all the glory. 

There are sound reasons for supposing, or suspecting, that 
Dr. Young wrote the bulk of the book. Some of these are 
more impressive than others, but taken as a whole, they cast 
a cloud over the belief that Allen was the sole author of the 
work. By the same token they strengthen Young’s title to 


4 John Pell, Ethan Allen (Boston and New York, 1929) , 226. 
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most of the text. The general style is “ spotty ” and is clearly 
not that of one and the same person. Medical terms are used 
frequently. Latin words and phrases are scattered through 
the pages, but Allen himself acknowledged that he was ig- 
norant of that language. Mathematical terms occur here and 
there; Dr. Young had had instruction in that science, and 
Allen, we know, had had none. The same suspicion attaches 
to the references to astronomy. There is occasional mention 
of Salem, where Dr. Young had patients, and where Allen 
probably knew nobody. The Oracles contain, moreover, a 
discussion of deism, of which Dr. Young was an exponent; 
whereas Allen declared that he was not a deist — and said 
he had not read the writings of the converts to that system. A 
treatise on certain aspects of time, a subject in which Dr. 
Young was especially interested, could hardly have been 
Allen's. And lastly, although God is mentioned more than 
seven hundred times, not once is He called Jehovah! 

It should be remembered that in 1778 or 1779, when Allen 
received the text, more than twenty years had elapsed since 
Young and he had last seen each other. In that period Dr. 
' Young, who had become an indefatigable writer on contro- 
versial subjects, including religion, had ample opportunity 
to write the body of a book covering the ground of the 
Oracles of Reason. According to Allen the book represented 
the polishing up of a manuscript he had written at an earlier 
period. Now it is almost inconceivable that at the age of sev- 
enteen Ethan Allen could have contributed any substantial 
part to a projected work on religion. He had no background 
and no outlook. A manuscript from his hand at that time 
could have been brief, at best, and probably consisted of little 
more than extracts from the pages of various authors whose 
writings had attracted his attention. Young probably wrote 
most of the text of the book, and the first two paragraphs of 
the preface as well, for an examination of the style and con- 
struction of these shows that they differ distinctly from the 
succeeding four. 
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A number of excerpts, chosen at random, show a knowl- 
edge of medicine quite beyond the range of Ethan Allen. 
How many more may have been in the text originally and, 
having been seen, were rejected by the “ author ” is a matter 
of conjecture. These comments and illustrations are almost 
certainly Young’s. By no reasonable theory or explanation 
can Ethan Allen, with only a dictionary and Bible to aid him, 
be accepted as the author. He merely forgot, here and there, 
to cover up the traces of his master. 


Furthermore, The author of Christianity warns us against the 
impositions of false teachers, and describes the signs of the true 
believers, saying “ And these signs shall follow them that believe, 
in my name shall they cast out devils, they shall speak with new 
tongues, they shall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them, they shall lay hands on the sick and 
they shall recover.” These are the express words of the founder of 
Christianity, and are contained in the very commission, which he 
gave to his eleven Apostles, who were to promulgate his gospel in 
the world; so that from their very institution it appears, that when 
the miraculous signs, therein spoken of, failed, they were to be 
considered as unbelievers, and consequently no faith or trust to 
be any longer reposed in them or their successors. . . . Now if 
any of them [the apostles or their successors] will drink a dose of 
deadly poison, which I could prepare, and it does not “ hurt 
them,” I will subscribe to their divine authority, and end the 
dispute; not that I have a disposition to poison any one, nor do 
I suppose that they would dare to take such a dose as I could 
prepare for them, which, if so, would evince, that they were un- 
believers themselves, though they are extremely apt to censure 
others for unbelief which according to their scheme is a damnable 
sin.® 


A Blow on the head, or fracture of the perecranium [sic], as also 
palsies and many other casualties that await our sensorium; retard, 
and in some cases wholly prevent the exercise of reason, for a 
longer, or shorter period; and sometimes through the stage of 
human life; but in such instances as these, reason is not depraved, 


5 Oracles of Reason, 265-266. 
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but ceases in a greater or less degree, or perhaps wholly ceases its 
rational exertions or operations; by reason of the breaches, or 
disorders of the organs of sense, but in such instances, wherein the 
organs become rectified, and the senses recover their usefulness, 
the exercise of reason returns; free from any blemish or depravity. 
For the cessation of the exercise of reason, by no means de- 
praves it.® 

Animal nature consists of a regular constitution of a variety of 
organic parts. . . . Blood seems to be the source of life, and it 
is requisite, that it have a proper circulation from the heart to 
the extreme parts of the body, and from thence to the heart again, 
that it may repeat its temporary rounds through certain arteries 
and veins, which replenish every minute part with blood and 
vital heat; but the brain is evidently the seat of sensation, which 
through the nervous system conveys the animal spirits to every 
part of the body, imparting to it sensation and motion, consti- 
tuting it a living machine, which could never have been produced, 
or exercised its respective functions in any other sort of world but 
this; which is a constant series of fluxilities, and which causeth it 
to produce food for its inhabitants. An unchangeable world could 
not admit of production or dissolution, but would be identically 
the same, which would preclude the existence and nutriment of 
such sensitive creatures as we are. The nutrition extracted from 
food by the secret aptitudes of the digesting powers (by which 
mysterious operation it becomes incorporated with the circulating 
juices, supplying the animal functions with vital heat, strength 
and vigour) demands a constant flux and reflux of the particles 
of matter, which is perpetually incorporating with the body, and 
supplying the place of the superfluous particles, that are con- 
stantly discharging themselves by insensible perspiration; sup- 
porting, and at the same time, in its ultimate tendency, destroying 
animal life.* 


The senses are exquisitely well calculated to make discoveries 
of external objects to the mind, they are the medium through 
which the mind receives its first notices of things, or mere appre- 


hension of them, without denying or affirming any thing concern- 


& Oracles of Reason, 182-183. 
7 Oracles of Reason, 139-140. The statements as to the blood and brain 
are repeated almost word for word on 169. 
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ing them, and it is in, by, or through the instrumentality of the 
senses only, that the mind of man, in this life, is enabled to form 
any idea of external objects, or to exert its thinking, conscious 
nature. The instances of persons born deficient in part, as to their 
senses, will serve to illustrate the subject matter of our enquiry; 
those who are born blind, can never be taught what colours are, 
or what we mean by seeing. . . . so also respecting those who are 
born deaf, an idea of sound would to them be equally super- 
natural.* 


The foregoing are only a few of the sections that might be 
cited. They are so significantly medical that they could not 
have come from the hand or the brain of Ethan Allen. The 
text of a discussion (144-146) of the “ diversity and mul- 
tiplicity of the objects of sense” sounds unlike anything 
Allen ever wrote or had the academic taste or intelligence to 
write. It deals with the value of eye-glasses to the power of 
perception. It is precisely the kind of illustration a physician 
would use. Proceeding to the subject of the ability of those 
who can read and write “ to maintain a correspondence of 
ideas with writers who have been long dead; twenty-four 
characters or letters arranged together, efc.,” the author evi- 
dently had in mind the Greek language, the alphabet of 
which contains only twenty-four letters. It is unlikely that 
Allen had even the slightest knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage; whereas, according to the evidence of Dr. Joseph 
Young, brother of Thomas Young, the latter was familiar 
with Greek roots. A statement (375-376) that the Dutch 
rulers of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope had passed 
certain laws with the design of preventing sexual intercourse 
between the settlers and the Hottentots is obviously from the 
pen of Young, who studied medicine with a Dutch doctor, 
and came from a section of New York where there were 
many of that nationality. Ethan Allen took care to stay out of 
New York. 

In a discussion of the freedom of the will and liberty of 


8 Oracles of Reason, 142-143. 
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action (go-g1) there occur the phrase and the sentence: 
“the prescriptions of our own consciences” and “ Our rea- 
sonings . . . may be too much ‘ tinctured’ with the fatality 
of things about us.” The context may be reminiscent of a 
controversy Young had on those topics with the Reverend 
Jonathan Edwards. Young and Edwards did not live very far 
apart. A reference to hell-fire and brimstone (134-136) 
seems natural to a neighbor of the Northampton divine. 

In those parts of the book which one has the feeling Allen 
wrote — and there are many — the use of words with Latin 
roots rarely runs above twenty-five to the page, as contrasted 
with an average of from thirty-five to forty elsewhere. The 
ratio varies, of course, according to the context, but one does 
not need the scientific accuracy of Edgar Poe to realize that 
two very different hands worked at the text of the Oracles of 
Reason. One author had a ponderous but logical style; the 
other specialized in citations from Scripture — the applica- 
tion of which is not always apparent. Compare the two quo- 
tations which follow: the first by Young, the second by Allen. 


When we consider our solar system, attracted by its fiery centre, 
and moving in its several orbits with regular, majestic and pe- 
riodical revolutions; we are charmed at the prospect and contem- 
plation of those worlds of motion, and adore the wisdom and the 
power by which they are attracted, and their velocity regulated 
and perpetuated. And when we reflect that the blessings of life are 
derived from and dependent on the properties, qualities, con- 
structions, proportions and movements of that stupendous ma- 
chine, we gratefully acknowledge the divine beneficence. When 
we extend our thoughts (through our external sensations) to the 
vast regions of the starry heavens, we are lost in the immensity 
of God’s works; some stars appear fair and luminous and others 
scarcely discernable [sic] to the eye, which by the help of glasses 
make a brilliant appearance, bringing the knowledge of others far 
remote within the verge of our feeble discoveries, which merely by 
the eye could not have been discerned or distinguished.* 


9 Oracles of Reason, 75-76: Young uses more than forty words with Latin 
roots. 
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She [Ann Lee, the head of the Shakers] gives out that her mis- 
sion is immediately from heaven, that she travails in pain for her 
elect, and pretends to talk in seventy two unknown languages, in 
which she converses with those who have departed this life, and 
says, that there has not been a true church on earth since the 
apostles days until she had erected hers. That both the living and 
the dead must be saved in, by, and through her, and that they 
must confess their sins unto her and procure her pardon, or they 
cannot be saved. That every [sic] of the human race, who have 
died since the apostle’s time, until her church was set up, has been 
damned, and that they are continually making intercession to her 
for salvation, which is the occasion of her talking to them in those 
unknown tongues; and that she gathers her elect from earth and 
hell. She wholly refuses to give a reason for what she does or says; 
but says it is the duty of mankind to believe in her, and receive her 
instructions, for they are infallible.*° 


A close study of the text of the Oracles has led the author 
of this essay to believe that Ethan Allen wrote less than one 
hundred of the four hundred and seventy-seven pages. It 
seems probable, for instance, that Young wrote all, or sub- 
stantially all, of pages 28 to 101. At that point appears the 
first sign of grafting; from there to the end the book is a 
patchwork. The sub-title, Oracles of Reason, was taken from 
the writings of Charles Blount (1654-1693), deist. It is 
known that Dr. Young was familiar with Blount’s work. 

It is only natural to wonder if the conscience of Ethan 
Allen ever troubled him while he was appropriating an- 
other man’s writings for his own. There is a chance that it 
did. In 1785, the year the Oracles was published, Allen, unit- 
ing with Governor Thomas Chittenden and Joseph Fay, pe- 
titioned the Vermont assembly for a grant of land for the 
family of Dr. Thomas Young “ who are in low and indigent 
circumstances.” The petition averred that it was Dr. Young 
who had given the state its name. Nothing came of this 
prayer, and a similar effort met the same fate in 1786; so Mrs. 


10 Oracles of Reason, 327: Allen uses less than twenty-five words with 
Latin roots. 
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Young was never helped by Vermont, either directly or in- 
directly. Most of the members of the assembly were church- 
members and probably did not feel like aiding an “ infidel.” 
Nor did Allen himself, so far as is known, feel moved to 
present Mrs. Young, on nominal terms, with the title to any 
of the numerous acres he held. He was, at that time, next to 
his brother, Ira Allen, the richest man in the state; when 
he died, in 1789, his net property amounted to about sixty- 
three thousand dollars. This must have greatly increased in 
value after 1791, when the claims of the contesting “ York- 
ers ” were quieted for ever, and Vermont was admitted to the 
federal union as the fourteenth state. 

It is a well known maxim of law that there can be no crime 
without a motive. The appropriation of Dr. Young’s text, 
the taking of his ideas and the superimposing upon them of 
Allen’s own not very profound opinions about the Bible, 
constituted a literary theft. The motive was vanity. His ethi- 
cal lapse was owing to the fact that this soldier and small- 
town statesman longed to be known as a philosopher and a 
metaphysician. Yet he gave himself away, for there is hardly 
a scholar alive to-day who could seclude himself with the 
Bible and a dictionary and produce such a work as the 
Oracles of Reason. The book represented long periods of re- 
flection on the part of the actual author. The circumstances of 
the moment, however, seemed to favor Allen. The stage was 
set for his ambition. Dr. Young was dead. His widow, having 
no money and no disposition to publish his posthumous views 
on religion or reason, presented the manuscript to her hus- 
band’s old friend. Had she not heard them discussing these 
subjects long before, in her home at Amenia, where young 
Ethan once was an eager visitor? Hoping to appear before 
the savants of Europe as a leader of thought, the hero of 
Ticonderoga was sorely tempted, and he fell. Yet his consum- 
ing vanity made him nothing more than a presumptuous, 
stumbling stranger in the dim land of metaphysics. 

Always a clever salesman, whether of land or himself, Allen 
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adroitly set the stage for a favorable reception for the Oracles 
of Reason in France. He used his influence with the assembly 
to have the names of Vergennes and D’Anvil given to two 
towns in Vermont, and to name another St. Johnsbury in 
honor of his friend, St. John Crévecceur, to whom he wrote 
at Paris: “I transmit to you my Theological Book, styled 
* Oracles of Reason’ which you will please to lay before the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences of Paris, by whose sentence I 
expect to stand or fall.” ™ Yet the kidnapped offspring of 
Young’s brain made no stir in France or elsewhere. It was a 
dud among free-thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic. Allen 
continued to harp on the string of hope; when a son was 
born to him, he named the child Ethan Voltaire Allen. 

In this country the Oracles of Reason became a target at 
which the horrified orthodox clergy of New England fired 
many shafts. The ordinary Yankee of the times knew very 
little about the work and he cared less. Pious persons be- 
lieved that the bolt of lightning which burned up most of 
the edition was the judgment of God. Both Allen and the 
printer lost money on the enterprise. Gilbert Harry Doane, 
in his sketch of Allen in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, dismisses the Oracles briefly with the apt observation 
that it is “ a curious book.” It is, indeed, “ curious.” ” 


11 See the New ENGLAND Quarterty, , 4 (October, 1929): Clarence W. 
Rife, “ Ethan Allen. An Interpretation,” 581-582. 

12 Out of fifteen hundred copies of the Oracles printed, it is doubtful if 
as many as one hundred escaped destruction. The book sold for eighty dollars 
not long ago but is not readily obtainable at any price. Copies are owned 
by the American Antiquarian Society, the Boston Public Library, the British 
Museum, the Harvard College Library, the John Carter Brown Library, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the New York Historical Society, the New 
York Public Library, the New York State Library, University of Vermont Li- 
brary, Vermont State Library, and Matt B. Jones, Esq., of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. Some private libraries in Vermont contain it. 

Allen wrote an appendix to the Oracles of Reason, but it was not published 
in his lifetime. This addition relates to the part of the book which is devoted to 
the “ essence of the soul” (Oracles, 94). This appendix occupies twenty-three 
pages of print: Henry Barton Dawson, Editor, The Historical Magazine, Third 
Series, 1, m (1873). It has the presumable advantage of having actually been 
written by Ethan Allen. 

For a memoir of Dr. Young, see Publications, Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, xt (1910), 2-54: Henry H. Edes, “ Memoir of Dr. Thomas Young, 
173'-1777-" 
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BENJAMIN GALE 


GEORGE C. GROCE, JR. 


ENJAMIN GALE (1715-1790) of Killingworth, 

Connecticut, was too much an individualist to agree al- 
ways with his neighbors, but even the points of difference and 
resemblance are characteristic of eighteenth-century life in 
that state. At one time Gale was regarded as the most distin- 
guished physician in the colony; he was a scientist whose work 
was known at home and abroad; the London Society of Arts 
and Sciences decorated him with a gold medal for the inven- 
tion of a drill plow; and, when he chose to be, he was a re- 
sourceful politician. The reverse of the shield is less pleasing: 
Gale was a bitter adversary of President Clap and his policies 
at Yale; in religion, he was a heretic whose heresies were 
widely criticized; and in politics, he was less strongly opposed 
to British methods of governing the colonies than to American 
measures of resistance. He hated the orthodox Calvinist 
clergy, was scandalized at the French alliance and denounced 
the present constitution of the United States. Nevertheless, 
when debits and credits are balanced, it is clear that Gale’s 
career is not only interesting but significant. 

The background of the Gale family was so rugged as to be 
almost primitive. Benjamin’s grandfather, Abel Gale, settled 
at Jamaica, Long Island, New York, some time after the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. Although Abel was illiterate, 
he was an industrious husbandman who acquired small 
amounts of real and personal property and attained several 
minor positions of local trust. John, the son of Abel, having 
received some schooling and some property, set up a tide-mill 
in Jamaica. Filled with his father’s pioneering spirit, he sold 
his mill in 1721 for £1,500, and removed to the comparatively 
new town of Goshen, Orange County, New York. There he 
became the owner of a brewery, two farms, half-a-dozen slaves, 
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and some live stock. When he died in 1753, he had acquired 
the respectable title of “ Esquire.” * 

Benjamin Gale, son of John, was born at Jamaica on 
December 14, 1715, but moved with his parents to Goshen be- 
fore his seventh year. Some time after his father’s settlement in 
the frontier community, we find young Benjamin enrolled 
among the “ boarders” in the home of Samuel Johnson at 
Stratford, Connecticut, where that Anglican missionary was in 
the habit of instructing young New Yorkers. Tutelage there 
was so skilful that Gale retained a working knowledge of Latin 
and Greek throughout his life and doubtless some of his other 
achievements and methods are attributable to the Connecti- 
cut clergyman who later became first president of King’s Col- 
lege. At the age of thirteen, Benjamin entered Yale, was 
graduated in 1733, and received his A.M. three years later.” 

After graduation, Gale went to the village of Killingworth, 
Connecticut, to study medicine under the Reverend Jared 
Eliot, a minister who enjoyed a distinguished reputation as a 
physician and natural philosopher. Eliot was at the height of 
his mental powers, but he was so weary of the long horseback 
rides entailed by his profession that he gradually resigned his 
practice into the ready hands of the young New Yorker. On 
June 6, 1739, Gale cemented his connection with one of New 
England's most respectable families by marriage with Dr. 
Eliot’s daughter, Hannah, “a Gentlewoman of unaffected 
Piety, and Universal Benevolence.” * 

Gale never became a rich man but, according to the stand- 
ards of the day, he lived in comfortable circumstances. His 
diligence and ability brought him many patients. He engaged 
~~ 4 Gale Family Records (Galesville, Wisconsin, 1866) , 189, 191-192, 195-196, 


and 202; Records of the Town of Jamaica, Long Island, New York (Brooklyn, 
1914), I, 279, 301, et passim; Collections, New York Historical Society, xxvi: 
“ Abstracts of Wills,” . 

2 H. and C. Schneider, Samuel Johnson: His Career and Writings . . . 
(New York, 1929) , 1, 58; History of Orange County, R. Headley, Editor, (Mid- 
dletown, New York, 1908) , Chapter xvi; F. B. Dexter, Yale Biographies and 
Annals (New York, 1885) , 1, 477-480. 

* Connecticut Journal (July 5, 1781): Mrs. Gale’s obituary; Genealogy of 
the Descendants of John Eliot (New Haven, 1905) , 45- 
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in several business ventures, including some horse trading to 
the West Indies, but far the most novel of his investments was 
a steel mill, built in 1744 and operated by Gale and his 
brother-in-law, Aaron Eliot, as late as 1787. He secured two 
hundred acres of good land within a mile of his house, ac- 
quired a family of six slaves and himself managed the two 
hundred acres which Mrs. Gale inherited upon the death of 
her father in 1763.* The doctor later constructed a “ mansion 
house ” of such sturdy build that it is still (1936) in daily use 
as a tavern. 

After he became a person of assured professional, economic, 
and social status, Gale turned his attention to politics. Follow- 
ing his first appointment as justice of the peace for Killing- 
worth in May, 1746, he served in that capacity for twenty-two 
years. This service was continuous except for four years during 
the French and Indian War, when he gave up his local magis- 
tracy because of professional duties and the heavy responsi- 
bilities which devolved upon him as a Killingworth deputy 
to the general assembly. To understand Gale’s position in 
the latter office, we must briefly note the party groupings 
within the colony. 

The major factions in Connecticut were the Old Lights and 
the New Lights. During the excitement of the Great Awaken- 
ing, the latter group were enthusiastic advocates of “ strict 
Calvinism ” and of the religious experience known as “ con- 


* A history of the steel mill may be traced in the following: Collections, 
Connecticut Historical Society, xv, 427; Columbia University Studies in the 
History of American Agriculture (New York, 1934) , 1: Jared Eliot Upon Field 
Husbandry, liii-lvi and 165-187; Connecticut Colonial Records, x1, 630; 
Library of Congress: Force Transcripts: Gale to Jared Ingersoll (September, 
1764?) , December, 1769; Ezra Stiles, Extracts from the Itineraries . .. (New 
Haven, 1916) , 490-491; Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to William Samuel 
Johnson, February 20, 1767; James Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron 
in All Ages (Philadelphia, 1892) , 380-381; Yale University Library: Manu- 
script: Gale to J. Atwater and J. Redfield, on “ Rights.” For other enterprizes, 
see the New Haven Colony Historical Society: Gale to J. Ingersoll, June 13, 
1755; Library of Congress: Force Transcripts: Gale to Ingersoll, August 2, 1763, 
and December, 1769. 

5 He served as justice of the peace from 1746 through 1754, and from 1759 
through 1772: Connecticut Colonial Records, 1x, x, x1, x1, and Xtt. 
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version.” Certain excesses at New Light revival meetings 
alarmed the defenders of the old order, otherwise the Old 
Lights, at whose behest the general assembly, in 1742, passed 
a series of repressive acts aimed at the New Lights. Not only 
to secure repeal of these acts but also to select friendly public 
officials, the New Lights now combined as a political group.* 
In politics they were given to stressing the purity of their own 
Calvinism as contrasted with the heresies of such Old Lights 
as Gale. 

The doctor's religious background was too eclectic to result 
in strict orthodoxy. In Goshen, the Gales were leaders in the 
Presbyterian church; at Stratford, Gale was influenced by the 
militantly Anglican Samuel Johnson; Yale was dominated by 
the Congregational clergy; and the Reverend Jared Eliot, 
whom Gale profoundly admired, was noted for the liberality 
of his theology. Gale believed in the literal inspiration of the 
Bible and was, throughout his life, an eager student of proph- 
ecy and revelation, but the conclusions he drew from his ex- 
tensive scriptural researches were so far from those of Calvin 
that he never became a member of the Killingworth church. 
Unwilling to accept the strict Calvinism of New Lights, Gale 
naturally allied himself with the Old Light party. 

Although he was first elected to represent Killingworth in 
the general assembly in 1747 and reélected in 1749 and 1753, 
party politics upon the lines just indicated are difficult to dis- 
cover until about 1754.’ In that year, for the first time in his- 
tory, a Connecticut governor, Roger Wolcott, was voted out 

6 H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century (New 
York, 1924), m1, 442; W. Walker, History of the Congregational Churches in 
America (New York, 1894) , 259-266; M. L. Greene, Development of Religious 
Liberty in Connecticut (Boston, 1905), 233-342. An article signed “ Plain 
Truth” in the New London Gazette (March 20, 1767) says: “ Calvinism and 
Arminianism, have for several years lost their theological meaning and have 
been used mostly in their political sense.” 

7 Gale represented Killingworth for thirty-five sessions of the assembly, 
being present at one or more sessions in 1747, 1749, from 1753 through 1761, 


from 1763 through 1767, in 1769, and in 1770: Connecticut Colonial Records, 
xX, X, XI, XM, and x11. 
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of office. Mr. A. C. Bates is probably right in asserting that 
Wolcott's defeat “ was due to popular misjudgment of his ac- 
tions in the case of the Spanish boat which had put into New 
London harbor in distress,” but there were apparently some 
additional factors involved. Wolcott was chairman of the 
committee which revised the statutes in 1750 and dropped the 
repressive laws against New Lights, an action which might be 
expected to have raised some Old Light opposition. Moreover, 
a political enemy later asserted that some “ Hints” by Gale 
and other Old Lights, “ against the late Governor’s Adminis- 
trations; a little Insinuation prudently scattered, easily jostled 
him out of the Chair.” * Perhaps Gale did not deserve this 
criticism but it is certain that he was skilled in the use of 
popular feeling for political purposes, and it is equally cer- 
tain that, for a decade after the election of 1754, the Old 
Light party, with Gale as a leader, was the dominant faction 
in Connecticut politics. 

Gale now turned to an attack on the administration of Yale 
College. It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of 
that institution upon the thought and culture of Connecticut, 
for it was the accepted training school for colonial leaders in 
religion and politics. The governing board at Yale was com- 
posed entirely of Congregational ministers; the administra- 
tion was directed by the strong hand of President Thomas 
Clap. He was, to quote his friend and former student, Ezra 
Stiles, “a calm still judicious great Man,” who was firm to 
the point of “absolute Despotism.” Under these auspices, 
orthodoxy within the colony seemed in little danger. Gale, 
however, was a sworn “ Enemy to all sorts of Tyranny, civil 
military and ecclesiastical ” and his lifelong objective was to 
weaken the hold of the orthodox clergy upon the thought and 
institutions of Connecticut. Logically enough, he selected the 


8 Collections, Connecticut Historical Society, xvu, xxxix: A. C. Bates, 
“Sketch of Thomas Fitch”; Noah Hobart, A Congratulatory Letter . . . 
(New Haven, 1755) , 3- For the repeal of the repressive acts, see the Connecticut 
Colonial Records, vi, 465 and 505. 
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administration of President Clap as a strategic and vulnerable 
point of attack.® 

In 1754, the year of Wolcott's defeat, Clap published a 
pamphlet entitled The Religious Constitution of Colleges, 
Especially of Yale-College, in which he pointed out that Yale 
had been founded by ministers and governed by ministers for 
the purpose of properly training the clergy. Gale’s reply, 
which he called The Present State of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut Considered, advocated, among other suggested measures 
of colonial economy, withdrawing the usual £100 appropria- 
tion for the college. Gale also attacked Clap’s repudiation 
of the general assembly as founder and visitor of the college 
and so adroitly timed the publication of his pamphlet that 
Clap’s answer did not have time to circulate through the 
colony before the legislature (which included Gale) had dis- 
continued appropriations for the duration of Clap’s presi- 
dency.” Thus Gale won the first encounter with a foeman 
worthy of his steel. 

Clap, however, continued as president of Yale and principal 
leader of the New Light party. In 1759, factional feeling ran 
high as a result of a controversy between Old Lights and New 
Lights regarding the ordination of the pastor at Wallingford. 
Four years earlier, Gale had pointed out that sooner or later 
the New Lights would certainly try to capture the governor- 
ship and defeat some members of the upper house. During the 
excitement of the Wallingford controversy, the New Lights 
made the effort which Gale had foretold.“ His defense of the 

® The former quotation is from E. Stiles, Literary Diary, F. B. Dexter, 
Editor, (New York, 1901) , 1, 336-337; and the latter is from Collections, Con- 
necticut Historical Society, 1, 202-204: Gale to S. Deane, February 27, 1775. 

10 T. Clap, The Answer of the Friend in the West, to a Letter from a Gen- 
tleman in the East, Entitled, The Present State of the Colony ... (New 
Haven, 1755); A. Z. [B. Gale], A Reply to a Pamphlet, Entitled, the Answer 
of the Friend in the West . . . (New London, 1755) ; N. Hobart, A Congratu- 
latory Letter from a Gentleman in the West to his Friend in the East (New 
Haven, 1755) ; Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, 11, 356-359. 

11 For the controversy, see C. H. S. Davis, History of Wallingford 
(Meriden, 1870), 164-210; L. Bacon, Thirteen Historical Discourses (New 
Haven, 1839), 268-269, note; Gale, Present State of the Colony, g; Stiles, 


Itineraries, 582; Schneider, Johnson, 1, 294, and m1, 266; Documents Relative 
to the Colonial History of . . . New York (New York, 1856) , vil, 439. 
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Old Lights was an attack upon the New Light leader, 
President Clap. 

In March, 1759, Gale published a pamphlet entitled, A 
Letter to a Member of the Lower House of Assembly of the 
Colony of Connecticut: Shewing that Taxes at Yale-College, 
Are Stated Higher than Necessary to Defray the Annual Ex- 
pences. He not only asserted that Yale was making a profit 
from students’ fees but also urged that the general assembly 
investigate the high-handed methods of President Clap, ad- 
ding that for writing the pamphlet, he was sure to be “ stig- 
matized by the President, as Arminian, Taylorist, a man of 
no religion.” The Reverend John Graham, a man of inade- 
quate talents, accepted Gale’s challenge, and once more Presi- 
dent Clap became the centre of an intemperate pamphlet 
war.” Gale was unable to secure a legislative investigation of 
the president’s conduct, but the New Lights could not defeat 
Old Light Governor Fitch, and criticism of Clap’s admin- 
istration became more bitter and widespread. 

Gale now withdrew from the controversy, but his pamphlets 
long served as campaign handbooks against the Yale execu- 
tive. In 1766, after a dramatic defense of his administration, in 
which he threatened an appeal to England if the legislature 
intervened in the affairs of the college, Clap finally resigned 
the presidency and died three months later.** He had made a 


12 John Graham, A Letter to a Member of the House of Representatives of 
the Colony of Connecticut (New London, 1759); Gale, A Calm and Full 
Vindication of a Letter Wrote to a Member of the Lower House... 
(New Haven, 1759); John Graham, An Answer to Mr. Gale’s Pamphlet . . . 
(New Haven, 1759); Gale, A Few Brief Remarks on Mr. Graham’s An- 
swer (New Haven, 1760); John Graham, A Few Remarks on the Remarker 
(New Haven, 1760) . 

13 Dexter, Yale Biographies and Annals, u, 778~781; 11, 168-170, and 209; 
Papers, New Haven Colony Historical Society, 1x, 276-277: Gale to Ingersoll, 
August 9, 1762. This ends Gale’s anti-clerical controversies, unless we include 
a pamphlet by “A. Z., Esq.,” called A Debate Between the Reverend Mr. 
Byles, Late Pastor of the First Church at New London, and the Brethren of 
that Church . .. (New London, 1768); New London Gazette (December 2, 
1768) : an article by “ A. Z.” The pamphlet attacks a Congregational minister 
who became an Anglican clergyman. Gale once wrote, “I would as soon set 
up the WHORE OF BABYLON as the Church of England ”: Connecticut Historical 
Society: Gale to an unknown correspondent, January 25, 1775. Nevertheless, 
some of Gale’s warmest friends were Anglicans. 
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lasting and important impression on the college but, in cast- 
ing up accounts, it should be remembered that Benjamin Gale 
contributed more than any man of his generation toward a 
public opinion which demanded a college free of denomina- 
tional restrictions. 

It is refreshing to turn from the heat and bitterness of Gale’s 
political controversies to his career as a student of medicine. 
Ezra Stiles, who knew him well, characterized Gale as a “ Man 
of Integrity and Uprightness — and great skill in the Medical 
Profession —and a successful practitioner.” The Reverend 
Samuel Johnson, to whom reference has already been made, 
regarded Gale as a “ very ingenius and inquisitive [man] and 
the most considerable physician in these parts.” His honesty 
and knowledge of human nature helped him gain the confi- 
dence of his patients, for whom his feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility was not lessened by a larger loyalty to medical 
ethics. His fame as a teacher spread beyond the borders of the 
colony, and pupils came from near and far to learn the heal- 
ing art.** 

There was a substantial foundation to Gale’s reputation, 
for he had at his disposal Dr. Eliot's celebrated library and was 
accustomed to reading widely and thoughtfully in the stand- 
ard treatises as well as European learned journals. Gale looked 
upon medicine as “ Experimental Philosophy” transmitted 
and enriched by successive generations. He was eager to con- 
tribute to this store of knowledge by his own experiments and 
by a study of Indian remedies, especially those of a botanical 
nature. He made several journeys to the frontier, where he 
studied Indian medical lore, and when he read of a plant 
~~ a4 On Gale as physician and teacher, see Stiles, Literary Diary, 11, 393; The 
Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 1927) , V, 774: S. Johnson to Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, November 2, 1767; J. Thacher, American Medical Biography 
(Boston, 1826) , 1, 91; Cases and Observations of the New-Haven Medical So- 
ciety (New Haven, 1788) , reprinted in the Yale Journal of Medicine and Bi- 
ology (January, 1934), VI, 213-298; Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, 1. Minus Hays, Editor, (Philadelphia, 1906) , 1, 66: Gale to B. Frank- 
lin, November 15, 1766; Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to Erastus Wol- 


cott, February 10, 1787, and to Dr. J. Huxham, December 26, 1766; Yale 
University Library: Gale to Governor Huntington, November 4, 1786. 
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which was new to medical botany, he made haste to secure a 
specimen for his own cultivation and use.** 

Through his experiments with mercurial inoculation 
against smallpox, Gale attracted attention on two continents. 
In March, 1761, he set up a hospital for giving such inocu- 
lation on Duck Island, off the coast of Saybrook and 
Killingworth, but was compelled to abandon it when the 
practice was prohibited in Connecticut. Gale, however, had 
studied the methods of inoculation then in vogue in New 
England, and he embodied the results of his study in a paper. 
Dr. John Huxham, to whom the essay was sent after its revi- 
sion by Ezra Stiles, submitted the work to the Royal Society 
of London, which published the entire dissertation in its 
Philosophical Transactions for 1765. This honor, according to 
the Reverend John Devotion, occasioned the Killingworth 
physician “ Muckle Glee.” The paper is well written, is dis- 
tinguished by use of the statistical method at a time when it 
was rarely employed, and to-day is a good source of informa- 
tion for the history of inoculation in the northeastern 
colonies.** 

Once, in writing to his friend, Ezra Stiles, Gale confided, 
“I have too many avocations so that I believe I shall not Ob- 
struct any of the Constellations of Heaven.” ** Unfortunately, 
politics was among these avocations, and in that sphere Gale 
was destined to a virtually total eclipse. The Old Light dom- 
inance was ended in 1765, by a series of swift and startling 
changes caused by news that parliament had levied a stamp 
tax on various colonial documents. Governor Fitch was re- 

15 For the library, see Stiles, Itineraries, 215. For Gale’s philosophy of medi- 
cine, see the Papers of Sir William Johnson, v, 760: Gale to S. Johnson, Octo- 


ber 26, 1767; and the Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to William S. 
Johnson, January 30, 1767. 

16 Connecticut State Library: “ Connecticut Archives, Miscellaneous,” 1, 
256, 265, a, b, c, and m1, 151: Official record of Gale’s attempts to found an 
inocularium between 1761 and 1771; the Royal Society of London, Philosophi- 
cal Transactions (1765) , LV, 193-204, and the American Museum (May, 1789) , 
Vv, 495-496: an essay on inoculation; Yale University Library: Gale to Stiles, 
April 11, 1764; Stiles, Itineraries, 462. 

17 Yale University Library: Gale to Stiles, October 15, 1767. 
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quired by law to take an oath faithfully to enforce that act, 
but when he asked his council to administer the oath, only 
four of the twelve members would comply. Amid great ex- 
citement, Governor Fitch and these four assistants were de- 
nounced as “ favorers of the Stamp Act,” and plans were 
launched to defeat them.”* 

Gale’s situation was difficult. On the one hand he con- 
demned the “ Luxury, Venality, Corruption, Places, Pensions, 
Atheism ” which he said had “ reduced and prostituted ” the 
British mode of government from “ the best civil constitution 
perhaps that ever was compiled this side of Mount Sinai” into 
the “ vilest ” instrument of “ oppression and tyranny that ever 
exercised the patience of God or man.” * On the other hand, 
however, he believed that demonstrations against the stamp 
act were fomented by New Lights in order to defeat Governor 
Fitch and his assistants. Should this plan succeed, Connecticut 
would be ruled “ by N[ew] Lights in whose integrity we have 
not the least Dependance,” wrote Gale, and the government 
would fall into the hands of a “ Holy Senate and not one Hon- 
est Man above Stairs.” *° 

Issues were squarely joined in the autumn of 1765, when 
the Connecticut house of representatives passed a series of 
resolves denying the sovereignty of parliament. Gale thought 
this resolution implied a desire on the part of New Light 
leaders to carry on their rule unrestrained by outside author- 
ity. Accordingly, he was now willing to sacrifice even the 
Connecticut charter for a greater degree of parliamentary 
“ superintendency ” and was one of five members in the lower 
house to vote against the radicals.** He followed the campaign 


18 L. H. Gipson, Jared Ingersoll (New Haven, 1920) , 149-228; George C. 
Groce, Jr., William Samuel Johnson (New York, 1937) , 52-67. 

19 Yale University Library: Gale to Stiles, October 15, 1767; Gale, Brief, 
Decent But Free Remarks . . . (Hartford, 1782) , 23; L. C. Wroth, Abel Buell 
. «+ (New Haven, 1926) , 37: Gale to Stiles, April 12, 1769. 

20 Yale University Library: Gale to Stiles, April 17, 1767; Connecticut His- 
torical Society: Gale to W. S. Johnson, January 30, 1767. 

21 Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to W. S. Johnson, June 30, 1768; 
Stiles, Itineraries, 221. The resolves are in Connecticut Colonial Records, xu, 
420-425, 
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to defeat Fitch with much interest and little sympathy.” In 
May, 1766, after one of the most exciting political campaigns 
in the history of Connecticut, the five who had taken and ad- 
ministered the stamp-act oath were voted out of office. Gale 
on one occasion attributed this result to the “ N[ew] Light 
Faction, Now Called Sons of Liberty” and on another he 
attributed it to “ New Light St{amp] Act, and Satan.” * After 
the election of 1767, when it became clear that New Light 
rule was firmly established, Gale determined to have no part 
in such a government and made up his mind to withdraw from 
public office.** 

Two years later, a promising issue brought the doctor back 
into politics. The Susquehannah Company had purchased 
some lands from the Indians in northern Pennsylvania and 
made a settlement on them in the Wyoming Valley. Contend- 
ing also that this territory was within the boundaries of Con- 
necticut as stated in the sea-to-sea charter of 1662, the company 
made an effort to induce the colonial government to sponsor 
the western claims. Gale had once been a holder of some Sus- 
quehannah shares, but he now believed that the colonial 
assumption of the company’s claims would not only cause 
friction with Britain and Pennsylvania but might also involve 
the domination of Connecticut by an economic pressure 
group. Moreover, Gale identified the Susquehannah Com- 
pany with the New Light politicians, whom he now hoped to 
discredit on the question of assuming company claims. 
Accordingly, he girded himself for battle and resumed his old 
seat in the house of representatives. Never was the statement 
of a contemporary that fire was Gale’s “ principal element ” 


22 Papers, New Haven Colony Historical Society, 1x, 372-373: Gale to 
Ingersoll; see also the Historical Magazine, vi (May, 1862) , 138-139. 

23 Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to W. S. Johnson, June go, 1768; 
Stiles, Itineraries, 492 and 510. 

24 Yale University Library: Gale to Stiles, April 17, 1767. An excellent 
article, almost certainly by Gale, and signed “ Plain Facts” in the Connecticut 
Courant, January 12, 1767, and the New London Gazette, January 23, 1767, 
shows how control of the government had shifted to the eastern or “ New 
Light ” section of Connecticut. See, also, the New London Gazette for March 
20, 1767. 
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more fully justified than in the two able but highly inflama- 
tory pamphlets which he now wrote against the company. 
Official sponsorship of the Susquehannah claims was delayed 
for a time, but in the end the colony assumed them, and Gale 
withdrew, or was withdrawn, for ever from his seat in the as- 
sembly. Subsequent events suggest, however, that had the 
colony followed Gale’s advice, some unpleasant incidents in 
the history of the country might not have occurred.” 

Meanwhile Gale was occupied with his profession, his 
studies and, more particularly, with the invention of a drill 
plow. Dr. Eliot had made some unsuccessful experiments with 
a plow which was designed to deliver manure with the seeds 
and, after his death, Gale continued to work along the same 
lines. We know little about the circumstances except that Gale 
sent a model of such a contrivance to the Royal Society of Arts 
and Sciences in London and that the society awarded him a 
gold medal for the invention during January, 1770. This 
honor, however, brought with it another controversy; for 
Benoni Hillyer, the wheelwright who built the plow, con- 
tended that he alone was responsible for its construction. As- 
serting that he had employed Gale to act as his agent in com- 
municating with the society, Hillyer filed with the general 
assembly a fifty-pound damage suit against the doctor. Despite 
aspersions of Gale’s character as an agent and a public official, 
the legislature, which was dominated by Gale’s political op- 
ponents, fully exonerated the doctor and reappointed him 
justice of the peace.”* 

Whatever may have been his relations with Hillyer, Gale's 
conduct toward other inventors was far from ungenerous. The 
first experiments with type-founding of which we have record 

25 The fullest treatment of the Susquehannah problem will be found in 
Julian P. Boyd, Editor, The Susquehannah Company Papers (Wilkes-Barre, 
1930-—) 1, 88, 107, et passim. See the Connecticut Journal for June 16 and 
July 7, 1769, and Smith College Studies in History, v (July, 1920) , 179-252: 
E. A. Bailey, “ Influences on Radicalism in Connecticut.” 

26 Royal Society of Arts, London: “ Minutes of the Committee of Agricul- 


ture,” January 2, 1770. Connecticut Archives: Documents on the Hillyer Suit 
in the Connecticut State Library; Connecticut Colonial Records, xi, 566. 
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in this country were made by Abel Buell of Killingworth. 
Gale not only brought these experiments to the attention of 
prominent New England intellectuals, but also sent a speci- 
men of the types to the American Philosophical Society at 
Philadelphia, an institution of which he was one of the earliest 
Connecticut members.** Moreover, in 1775, when young 
David Bushnell was experimenting with the American 
Turtle, one of the earliest submarines, Gale gave the in- 
ventor his cordial and intelligent assistance.** 

The doctor was an amateur vintner and distiller, as well as 
inventor. On one occasion he sent a specimen of his own grape 
wine to Peter Collinson, a distinguished fellow of the Royal 
Society, who “ Lavishly Commended” the vintage and de- 
lighted his New England correspondent by dubbing him “ the 
American Bacchus.” More than ten years later, Ezra Stiles, 
the president of Yale, was served with “ Spirits” which Gale 
had distilled from corn syrup.*® Laboratory experiments, how- 
ever, seemed less congenial to Gale than researches in biology. 
He lived close to the good earth all his life and was deeply 
interested in its products. 

Gale’s studies illustrate admirably the two-fold movement 
of culture to and from the New World. For example, he be- 
came interested in the new European systems of rotation of 
crops, and scientific agriculture, including the use of new 
legumes and artificial grasses. In order to bring a Connecticut 
indigenous grass to the attention of European scientists, the 
doctor published at the request of Peter Collinson a full dis- 
cussion of the natural history and uses of “ Black Grass” in 
the Newport Mercury, July 7, 1766. Naturally enough, Gale 


27 Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, xx (1884) , 17, 39; Stiles, 
Itineraries, 448-449, 476, and 494; and L. C. Wroth, Abel Buell, 35-38, et 

im. 

28 New York Public Library: Gale to 





, October 20, 1775, and Gale to 


C. Leffingwell, November 11, 1775; also Collections, Connecticut Historical 
Society, 11, 315-318: Gale to S. Deane, November 9, 1775; and Hays, Calendar 
of Franklin Papers, 1, 173: Gale to Benjamin Franklin, August 7, 1775. 

29 Yale University Library: Gale to Stiles, June 20, 1766; Stiles, Literary 
Diary, U1, 224. 
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was even more interested in domesticating foreign plants on 
American soil. 

For many years he experimented on his farms with the 
growing of rhubarb and the cultivation of mulberry trees for 
the culture of silkworms. He secured specimens of some sturdy 
wheat from Smyrna and sent some of it to the president 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences (of which he 
was a fellow) with instructions for its cultivation according 
to “ Tull’s tillage.” The growing of wheat had not been gen- 
erally successful in New England, and had the Smyrna variety 
been adapted to conditions there, it might have revolution- 
ized the agricultural economy of that section. Gale’s contribu- 
tion seemed so promising at the time that, in 1785, it was 
published in the first volume of the academy’s Memoirs.” 

The doctor did not, however, neglect his medical researches. 
An early interest in toxicology was shown by his essay on the 
treatment of rattlesnake bite, published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society for 1765. When a mad dog 
passed through Killingworth in 1786 and bit several inhabi- 
tants, Gale successfully applied the same treatment to the dog 
bite as to the snake bite: he opened the wound and inserted 
salt. He was examining surgeon for Connecticut army physi- 
cians and, in 1787, he was selected first president of the Con- 
necticut Medical Society, to which the general assembly re- 
fused to grant a charter at the time.** 

Gale was not too absorbed by his professional and scientific 
pursuits to make a few interesting economic ventures, in- 
cluding the continued operation of the steel mill. Through 
his friend Benjamin Franklin, Gale made proposals to “ any 
skilled manufacturer of pottery or French delph ware” who 

80 Hays, Calendar of Franklin Papers, 1, 114: Gale to Franklin, December 
10, 1770; Stiles, Itineraries, 217; Memoirs, American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1 (1785) , 381-382. 

81 Philosophical Transactions, Royal Society of London, Lv (1765), 244- 
245: Gale to Huxham, August 20, 1764; Cases and Observations, Medical So- 
ciety of New Haven County: “Case of the Bite of a Mad Dog . . . by Dr. 


Benjamin Gale.” Connecticut State Library: Connecticut Archives, Miscella- 
neous, 171, fg, for Gale’s presidency of the proposed medical society. 
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would come to America and manufacture those articles. At 
the same time (1780) , he acquired with a number of asso- 
ciates, the proprietors’ rights to a township six miles square 
in Vermont, and was filled with alarm at news that Vermonters 
were seeking a neutrality agreement with Great Britain. “ If 
this report is true,” wrote Gale, “ the fire kindled in Vermont 
may occasion another dark day.” ** The years after 1775 were, 
in fact, the darkest of Gale’s life. 

Most of his associates were Whigs, but the doctor, for a 
variety of reasons, was opposed to separation from England. 
He had scientific connections in London of which he was in- 
ordinately proud; he desired an honorary M.D. from a British 
university in order, as he expressed it, “to mortify some of 
my N{ew] Light Friends.” He also hoped that friends in Eng- 
land might secure him a crown appointment as botanist to 
the northern colonies. Foreseeing the coming struggle as early 
as 1769, he confided to his friend William Samuel Johnson, “ I 
have taken up arms against the Haughty — Imperious, big- 
otted and Faith making independent Clergy of my own Coun- 
try, and expect to dye in Armour but I never will spill one 
single drop in this Controversy with the Parent State.” ** After 
hostilities had begun, Gale wrote letters to such leading Whigs 
as Silas Deane, assuring them of his patriotic sentiments and 
even of his desire for a separation from England, but his true 
sympathies or antipathies were generally known. As early as 
the autumn of 1775, he complained of the “ Cry of Heresy or 
even of Toryism against Me,” adding in his usual vein, “ I 
have been Inured to the like. I do not find it impairs my Con- 


stitution.” ** 


82 Hays, Calendar of Franklin Papers, 1v, 303: Gale to Franklin, March 6, 
1780; Records of the Governor and Council of the State of Vermont (Mont- 
pelier, 1874) , u, 25; American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston: Gale to 
Stiles, November 15, 1780. 

83 Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to W. S. Johnson, January 30, 1769. 

% Collections, Connecticut Historical Society, 1, 202-204, 323: Gale to S. 
Deane, February 27, 1775, and November 22, 1775; New York Public Library: 
Gale to C. Leffingwell, November 11, 1775; Connecticut Historical Society: 
Gale to ——— , June 25, 1775- 
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Because Gale persisted in identifying the triumphant Whigs 
with his old-time enemies, the New Lights, the revolutionary 
period seemed to him like a time when the world was going 
mad. Small, self-seeking people in the community had seized 
control of the instruments of government and turned them 
against their betters. Sinister plots, stuffed ballot-boxes, and 
wicked caballing were denounced by Gale as means to this 
end. His private correspondence was intercepted, and mislead- 
ing parts of it were published. The power of taxation was 
used by those who sprung from “ the very dregs of the com- 
mittees of Correspondence” against non-conformists like 
Gale. He even feared that his home might be “ ransacked . . 
for the sole purpose of raising the character of some worthless 
low lived fellow, to that of a patriot.” The privateers upon 
the high seas were, according to Gale, too often “ Engrossers, 
monopolizers, Sharpers, Jockies and Extortioners ’’ who were 
more interested in profits of a thousand per cent. than in the 
service of their country.” 

The Congress and the central government he viewed with 
deep suspicion as the creature of triumphant Whigs. “ Now all 
we can do,” wrote Gale to Johnson, “ is to restrain that same 
Devil . . . These Same Men are aiming to Enslave us— A 
Monarchy Lords and Nobles is what our Political Brethren 
are Aiming at — But we have none but some who will make 
Queer Dukes.” ** In a sentence, Gale believed that, not con- 
tent with setting up a central government for controlling the 
entire country, the Whigs had founded the Cincinnati, an 
hereditary society of revolutionary officers, with a view to 
transforming it into a new order of nobility, thus assuring the 
social as well as the political supremacy of the Whig party. 

Strict adherence to the simple tenets of republican govern- 


35 [B. Gale], Brief, Decent, but Free Remarks and Observations on Several 
Laws Passed by the Honorable Legislature of the State of Connecticut since the 
Year 1775. By a Friend of His Country (Hartford, 1782) , 46, et passim. See 
the Connecticut Courant, August 28, September 4 and 18, 1775; Yale Univer- 
sity Library: Gale Manuscripts: “ The Dresser Dressed.” 

36 Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to W. S. Johnson, April 19, 1787. 
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ment would, Gale thought, remedy the evil. America should 
not imitate the “ ridiculous” ceremonies of foreign capitals, 
nor should we “ intermeddle in the politics and broils of Eu- 
ropean Courts.” Useless and expensive offices, including some 
foreign embassies, should be abolished; the federal govern- 
ment should exercise strictly limited powers, and, as a check 
upon the use of these few powers, there should be frequent 
elections and full publicity for legislative proceedings. The 
“ Free Sovereign and Independent States” should never grant 
the taxing power to the federal government, for state control 
of federal purse-strings was the surest defense against abuse of 
power. Gale believed that the present constitution of the 
United States violated these canons and for that reason he 
opposed its adoption.” 

We have his notes for a speech in the Killingworth town- 
meeting which is the last extant philippic of Gale’s career. He 
began by remarking that it had been five years since he last 
addressed the people and added that he had reason to believe 
this would be his last public speech. He pointed that the mode 
of adopting the new constitution was unconstitutional in that 
it violated the existing articles of confederation, and un- 
democratic in that no popular referendum upon the docu- 
ment was permitted. Apportionment of representatives was 
unfair to New England because the seven southern states, by 
counting three-fifths of the negro slaves as population, were 
entitled to forty-one votes in the Congress; while the six north- 
ern states were to have only twenty-seven votes. “ If we adopt 
this system of government,” Gale asserted, “ 3/4 of us will be 
Slaves - . . without any trouble and Expence of sending to 
Africa.” He denounced the indirect method of electing a 
“ President or rather a King” and hinted that the whole in- 


87 Connecticut Historical Society: Gale to Erastus Wolcott, February 10, 
1787, and Gale to W. S. Johnson, April 19, 1787. The same ideas appear in a 
pamphlet entitled Remarks on a Pamphlet, Entitled, A Dissertation on the 
Political Union . . . of the Thirteen United States (New Haven, 1784) signed 
“ A Connecticut Farmer,” which Trambull attributed, and accurately, in all 
probability, to Gale. 
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strument was a subtle scheme to set up a “ Military Govern- 
ment under the Cincinatti.” Gale’s speech reached several cli- 
maxes like the following: “ I openly Declare and Pronounce 
[this constitution] to be as Dark Intricate Artful Crafty Com- 
position that I ever read or see composed by Man.” ** Never- 
theless, he accepted the result of the voting and by May, 1789, 
he professed to be “ pleased to see the new government 
begin.” * 

Gale’s last publication was a product of more than twenty 
years’ study of prophecy and revelation. In 1788 he brought 
out a pamphlet addressed to “ Revelationists of every Denom- 
ination, whether Jews or Christians, throughout the world ” 
and called it A Brief Essay or an Attempt to Prove from the 
Prophetick Writings of Old and New Testament, What Pe- 
riod of Prophecy the Church of God Is Now Under. His 
gloomy state of mind may be inferred from the fact that, in the 
course of sixty-four heavily documented pages, Gale con- 
cluded that the world, having reached its last days, was soon 
to be destroyed by fire. He closed the pamphlet with a prayer 
that the rulers of the land might, under divine guidance, make 
such laws “that we, under them, may lead quiet and peace- 
able lives . . . and. . . . That this land may be an asylum 
of rEsT to the oppressed of the whole earth.” “ 

Haunted by the fear of impending catastrophe, at cross pur- 
poses with his family and neighbors, upset by a changed 
political and social order, Gale’s troubled spirit was soon to 
find the rest eternal. In the year that his last essay was pub- 
lished, he barely recovered from a serious illness; he was 
taken ill again two years later and, on May 6, 1790, he died. 
The neighboring papers at Hartford and New London made 

88 Yale University Library: Manuscript notes by Gale for a speech in the 
Killingworth town-meeting, November, 1787. 

39 Yale University Library: Gale to a Member of Congress, May 14, 1789. 

40 There are five hundred manuscript pages by Gale on religion at Yale. 
The Universal Asylum and Columbian Magazine (April—December and 
Supplement, 1787, 1, passim.) contain a long article entitled “ Considerations on 


Religion in general, but more particularly the Christian,” signed “ A. Z.” — 
Gale’s pseudonym. 
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brief and tardy mention of his passing, but the more distant 
Providence Gazette and Country Journal, May 22, 1790, paid 
tribute to the “ venerable and learned BENJAMIN GALE, Esq: 
[who had been] many Years a very eminent Physician.” In the 
cemetery at Clinton, Connecticut, his monument may still be 
seen, bearing the following inscription: “ In memory of Doct. 
Benjamin Gale, who, after a life of usefulness in his profession 
and a laborious study of the Prophesies, fell asleep . . . fully 
expecting to rise again under the Messiah, and reign with him 
on earth.” * 

Despite his distinguished achievements, there was virtually 
no phase of his career which was not marred by disappoint- 
ment or contention. He was the outstanding Connecticut phy- 
sician of his day, but he never received the degree of doctor 
of medicine, nor did he become first president of the 
Connecticut Medical Society, chiefly because the legislature 
did not grant it a charter until two years after his death. He 
was an authority on mercurial inoculation against smallpox, 
but he was forbidden by law to practise the art; and even the 
essay on the subject which brought him fame in England was 
so mangled by abridgers that the abridgment provoked charges 
of quackery rather than well earned praise.** He contended 
long and ardently for a non-clerical governing board at Yale, 
but laymen were not admitted to the corporation until a few 
years after his death. The gold medal from the Society of Arts 
was the cause of a lawsuit, and even Sir Henry Trueman 
Wood, who states in his History of the Royal Society of Arts ** 
that the doctor’s was one of the best of the early drills, avers 
that Gale was a Scot. The political protests of his last years 
were those of a voice crying in the wilderness, but within a 


decade of his death his was the accepted philosophy of the 


#1 Connecticut Courant, May 17, 1790, and New London Gazette, May 21, 
1790. The epitaph is quoted from J. W. Barber, Connecticut Historical Col- 
lections (New Haven, 1836) , 531. 

42 Connecticut Journal, June 16, July 7, 1769. 

43 Sir Henry Trueman Wood, A History of the Royal Society of Arts 
(London, 1913) , 127, note. 
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Democratic-Republican party and of the nation’s third presi- 
dent, Thomas Jefferson. Despite Gale’s long and diligent 
study of revelation, few of his prophecies were fulfilled, and 
at the end there were some who doubted his sanity.“ He had 
many qualities in common with the fiery Old Testament 
prophets, not the least of which was the fact that, when he 
died, he was a prophet not without honor save in his own 
country and in his own household. 


44 Connecticut State Library: When Gale’s will was probated, July g, 1790, 
two witnesses to his signature were of the opinion that he was of sound mind 
and memory at the time, but “ Mr. Jared Eliot the other witness was in doubt 
whether the . . . Testator was fully capable of making his Will.” 
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WILLIAM JAMES AND HENRY ADAMS 


MAX I. BAYM 


WO of the most interesting volumes in the Henry Adams 

Library in the Massachusetts Historical Society are Wil- 
liam James’s The Principles of Psychology containing the 
marginal comments and criticisms which Adams made in pen- 
cil as he read the work in the edition of 1902. A study of the 
more characteristic of these notes may contribute to an under- 
standing of the author of them. Before attempting this, it may 
be helpful to run over the history of psychology and the inter- 
est in it in America during the years of Adams's early develop- 
ment, up to the time when he first set about reading this 
epoch-making book, published in 18g0.* 

Never freeing itself completely from the framework of phi- 
losophy into which it now seems to be falling back, modern 
psychology has constantly attempted to set itself up as an exact 
and experimental science. Perhaps the greatest stimulus it re- 
ceived in that effort was Darwin’s Origin of Species. Adams 
was graduated from Harvard in 1858, and in November of 
that year he went to Berlin. It was in Germany, at this time, 
that the new, or experimental, psychology was taking hold, 
and in 1860 the book that is regarded as its starting-point came 
out: G. T. Fechner’s Elemente der Psychophysik.* Though in 
1862, Adams tells us, “ Psychological study was still simple,” ¢ 
he was already reaching out for a conception in which Fechner 
may perhaps have helped him considerably, namely the meas- 
urement of mind.* In that year Wundt brought to completion 


1 The author wishes to thank the council of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for according him the right to use these hitherto unpublished mate- 
rials. For permission to use quotations, he wishes to thank Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, of New York. 

2 E. G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology (New York, 1929) . 

8 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 600: “ There were many other isolated 
researches in experimental psychology in the decade before 1860.” 

4 Adams, Education, 163. 

5 Henry Adams refers with great deference to his father’s as the “ only per- 
fectly balanced mind that ever existed in the name. . . . This unusual poise 
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his Beitrage zur Theorie der Sinneswahrnehmung, in which 
he “ distinguished perception from sensation by the doctrine 
of unconscious inference.” * His Vorlesungen tiber die Men- 
schen- und Tierseele came in the following year, at which time 
there was also published Helmholtz’s classic in the psychology 
of hearing, Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen. The lat- 
ter’s Handbuch der physiologischen Optik was brought to 
completion in 1866, the year M. Schultze discovered the dif- 
ferent functions of the retinal rods and cones.’ K. Vierordt’s 
Der Zeitsinn came out in 1868. 

In general, according to Professor Boring, the new psychol- 
ogy in the sixties was “ almost entirely a German affair. It was 
not yet to be found in France, England, or America.” * So we 
are not surprised to find Adams asserting that in 1867-1868 
“ Psychology was to him a new study, and a dark corner of 
education.” * Meanwhile certain things worthy of note were 
happening elsewhere during that decade. In France, P. Broca 
discovered the speech centre in 1861, thus establishing the 
localization of certain mental functions in specific portions of 
the brain. Though abnormal psychology, especially the doc- 
trine of the subconscious mind, is heavily indebted to Eduard 
von Hartmann,” the work of Charcot in that field is of great 
importance historically, and the beginning of his connection 
with the Salpétriére must be noted. The three outstanding 
books published in England — where associationism held the 
field during this period **— were: John Stuart Mill’s*? Ex- 


of judgment and temper, ripened by age, became the more striking to his son 
Henry as he learned to measure the mental faculties themselves.” Adams, Edu- 
cation, 27. The italics are mine. 

6 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 600. 

7 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 603. 

8 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 604. 

® Adams, Education, 231. 

10 Eduard von Hartmann, Philosophie des Unbewussten (Berlin, 1869) . 

11 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 605. 

12 Note Adams's reference to “ his Satanic free-trade majesty John Stuart 
Mill ”: Adams, Education, 72. As a young secretary to his father in England, 
Adams met Mill. 
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amination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy (1865), 
Henry Maudsley’s Physiology and Pathology of Mind 
(1867) ,** and Francis Galton’s Hereditary Genius.* 
Between 1870 and 1880, Wundt’s laboratory empiricism ** 
and Brentano’s philosophical empiricism ** proved to be mu- 
tually corrective in the field of psychology. Wundt’s psycho- 
logical laboratory, founded at Leipzig in 1879, became a 
Mecca for young Americans who wished to learn the scienza 
nuova."" A work that must have interested Adams greatly was 
H. A. Taine’s De l’intelligence (1870) . Professor Boring tells 
us that it initiated the French tradition that the normal mind 
is to be understood by a study of the abnormal. Another book, 
published almost immediately after Taine’s, which undoubt- 
edly engaged the attention of Adams, was Darwin’s The De- 
scent of Man (1871) .** The next year saw the appearance of 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animal, a work that 
bore upon mental evolution. “ It is really the ancestor of all 
evolutionary psychology. Comparative psychology, functional 
psychology, and, in a way, most American psychology, are its 
descendants.” *® In England, too, at this time, James Sully and 
Maudsley must be kept in mind: the former as an interpreter 
of the new psychology, the latter for his Physiology of Mind 
(1876) and The Pathology of Mind (1879) . The discoveries 
of physiology were beginning to affect the new psychology; 
and the brain, composed of “ centres,” was regarded as the 


organ of the mind.” Though nothing of any note existed, as 


13 Among the Henry Adams books in the Massachusetts Historical Society 
the author found another by Maudsley, Body and Will (New York, 1894) . 

14 According to Boring, this book “ marked the first impact of Darwinism 
upon psychology ”: Boring, Experimental Psychology, 605. 

15 Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie came out in 1873-1874. 

16 Brentano's Psychologie vom empirischen Standpunkte was published in 
1874. 

17 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 606. 

18 Adams (Education, 400) refers to himself as “the confident child of 
Darwin.” 

19 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 606. 

20 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 613. 
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yet, in America, James had reached out in the direction of the 
new psychology by establishing an informal laboratory at 
Harvard in 1876. 

During the next decade (1880-1890) America was trying 
to overtake Germany. There was a wave of founding labora- 
tories ™ and, by 1892, America had out-stripped Germany. 
The American tendency was to mistrust introspection and to 
rely on behavior. Adams himself “ knew no tragedy so heart- 
rending as introspection.” Nevertheless, there was consider- 
able attention paid to it. 


Even since 1870 friends by scores had fallen victims to it. Within 
five-and-twenty years, a new library had grown out of it. Harvard 
College was a focus of the study; France supported hospitals for 
it; England published magazines of it. Nothing was easier than to 
take one’s mind in one’s hand, and ask one’s psychological friends 
what they made of it.” 


The nineties saw the beginning of American functionalism, 
whose roots are to be found in William James.” His first ma- 
jor work appeared in 1890, when he was forty-eight years old.** 
James and Adams were friends and fellow club-members.* 
While the latter’s early education at Harvard College led him 
by indirection to an ardent interest in the sciences, liberal as 
well as experimental, the former, schooled early in the sci- 
ences, came to be master, through frequent and rich excur- 
sions into the arts, of much power of self-expression. To read 
the history of the United States by the one is as rich a psy- 
chologic experience as to read the psychology of the other is 

21 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 615. 

22 Adams, Education, 432. 

23 Boring, Experimental Psychology, 624-625. 

24 See, also, Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William 
James (Boston, 1935) , 1, 3- 

25 Adams (Education, 307) puts James amongst the “. . . liveliest and 
most agreeable of men — James Russell Lowell, Francis J. Child, Louis Agassiz, 
his son Alexander, Gurney, John Fiske, William James and a dozen others, 
who would have made the joy of London or Paris — tried their best to break 


out and be like other men in Cambridge and Boston, but society called them 
professors, and professors they had to be.” 
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a literary experience. Adams, ever a stickler for form, was 
undoubtedly attracted by James's style.” 

James first began to think about philosophy in 1860.” 
While studying medicine in Germany (1867-1868) he picked 
up in Berlin a copy of Lotze’s Medizinische Psychologie and 
read it carefully.** In that very year Adams was already busy 
seeking “ the direction of thought.” * In England, at the same 
time, John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer were approach- 
ing the summit of their influence.*® With the works of these 
two philosophers, as well as with those of Maudsley, Taine, 
and Bain, James was thoroughly familiar — so, for that mat- 
ter, was Adams. Unlike other American psychologists of his 
generation, James's psychological leanings were catholic, 
rather than specifically Germanic; to use Professor Perry's 
phrase, his was a psychological cosmopolitanism. James began 
teaching anatomy and physiology at Harvard College in 1872; 
and, for a few years, Adams, who taught history, was his col- 
league there.** 

In 1880 James announced his undergraduate course as 
“ Philosophy 4. Psychology. — Taine on Intelligence.” ** In 
the main, James’s undergraduate teaching was from texts such 
as Spencer, Bain, and Taine.** The body-mind problem pre- 
occupied James particularly up to 1878, when he began to 
prepare what was to be his Principles of Psychology. For a 
while he subscribed to the view that man is a “ conscious au- 
tomaton ” and that his behavior is determined by the train 
of physical events. ““ Consciousness is present, but has no vote; 


26 Professor Boring, in Experimental Psychology, 498, points out quite cor- 
rectly that “a crabbed personality, a pedantic, obscure writer, might have 
said the same things with but little effect.” 

27 Perry, William James, 1, 228-229. 

28 Perry, William James, Ui, 3. 

29 Adams, Education, 400 and 456. 

30 Perry, William James, U, 5. 

31 Adams taught at Harvard between September, 1870, and June, 1877, 
with one year out for a honeymoon in Europe. 

32 Perry, William James, ul, 10. 

33 Perry, William James, Ul, 14. 
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it supervenes but does not intervene.” * James soon aban- 
doned automatism for interactionism. In his Lowell Institute 
lectures for 1878 he pointed out that the whole theory of lo- 
calization of ideas 


. - was originally derived from our introspective knowledge of 
the way in which our feelings awaken each other. . . . There is 
nothing, then, more ludicrously false than the assertions so loudly 
made by some authors that the only sound psychological science is 
that founded on physiology. Page after page of Maudsley’s book, 
for instance, are [sic] filled with denunciation of the subjective 
method in psychology — the truth really being that the subjective 
method has not only given us almost all of our fundamentally se- 
cure psychological knowledge, but has also suggested all our inter- 
pretations of the facts of brain-physiology.** 


James inveighed vigorously against the type of mind that 
Opposes science to metaphysics, poetry: “against all that 
makes life worth living. . . . No mode of thinking is against 
any other, except false thinking and illogical thinking.” * 

In 1882-1883 James was abroad working on his Principles, 
and heroically cutting his way through the jungle of psycho- 
logic uncertainties, half-truths, hypotheses, and polemics. The 
year 1884 saw the publication of the famous “ James-Lange 
theory of emotion.” In 1886 appeared Ward’s famous article 
on psychology in the Encyclopedia Britannica." James said, 
“. . . this article, by itself, marks the transition of English 
psychology from one epoch to another.” ** In 1888 James pub- 
lished “ What the Will Effects” in Scribner’s. 


The only conception at the same time renovating and fundamen- 
tal with which biology has enriched psychology, the only essential 
point in which “ the new psychology ” is an advance upon the old, 


34 Perry, William James, Ul, 25. 
%5 Perry, William James, u, 28. 
36 Perry, William James, 1, 31. 


87 James and Ward both studied in Germany in the late sixties. Both de- 
voted themselves to introspection. Both conceived of the mind as a motor 
response to cognitive presentations. James went to Europe in the summer of 
1880, and met Ward for the first time. See Perry, William James, u, 57. 

38 Perry, William James, Ul, 59. 
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is, it seems to me, the very general, and by this time very familiar 
notion, that all our activity belongs at bottom to the type of reflex 
action, and that all our consciousness accompanies a chain of 
events of which the first was an incoming current in some sensory 
nerve, and of which the last will be a discharge into some muscle, 
blood-vessel, or gland. . . . Viewed in this light the thinking and 
feeling portions of our life seem little more than half-way houses 
towards behavior; and recent Psychology accordingly tends to treat 
consciousness more and more as if it existed only for the sake of the 
conduct which it seems to introduce, and tries to explain its pe- 
culiarities (so far as they can be explained at all) by their prac- 
tical utility.** 


The Principles of Psychology was James's first major work. 
Perhaps the severest critic of that work was James himself. 


No one could be more disgusted than I at the sight of the book. 
No subject is worth being treated of in 1000 pages! Had I ten years 
more, I could rewrite it in 500; but as it stands it is this or nothing 
—a loathsome, distended, tumefied, bloated, dropsical mass, testi- 
fying to nothing but two facts: zst, that there is no such thing as a 
science of psychology, and 2nd, that W{illiam] J[ames] is an in- 
capable.* 


How seriously the reader is to take this self-accusation of fail- 
ure, is a question which fully as much concerns Adams’s Edu- 
cation. To be sure, James was painfully aware of defects in his 
work, which, owing to the very nature of the subject, was 
bound to be defective; but, having finally attained the com- 
pletion of it, after twelve long, laborious years, he could very 
well afford to celebrate his triumph through the obverse mech- 
anism of pride (and a sense of release) disguised in the over- 
emphasis of self-depreciation. Adams, again, was elaborating a 
romantic image of himself as a tragic failure while he held his 
tongue in his cheek; and those who looked on superficially 
mistook a malformation for a malignant growth. The two men 


39 Perry, William James, u, 75-76. 
40 Perry, William James, u, 48: A letter to Henry Holt, written shortly 
before the appearance of the work. 
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started legends which gained body and gathered momentum 
as time passed. 

“ No one,” says Professor Perry, “ who considers the sources 
of James’s Psychology can fail to be impressed by their num- 
ber and variety. This plenitude of tributary streams was not 
an accident, nor does it imply any lack of originality on the 
part of the author.” ** His citations seem to have come most 
copiously from Spencer, Helmholtz, Wundt, and Bain. With 
the first of these, James grew increasingly impatient. 

Though he owed a good deal to Locke and was influenced 
by Hodgson and Ward, James’s doctrine of “ the stream of 
thought ” — of consciousness with its stream-like continuity 
— was essentially his own and was his most important in- 
sight.** Mr. Perry points out that this doctrine pervades the 
whole work. The associationism of ideas with its implied psy- 
chic atomism or elementarism gave way in his system to a view 
which allows for units of a sort — total pulses or waves, each 
having an indivisible unity, a transitory existence, and a 
unique identity — but these are neither simple themselves nor 
can they be analyzed into simple constituents. “ Professor 
James's conception may, perhaps, be best expressed by saying 
that the human mind is a series of single sensations, each of 
which has the whole brain for its cause and the whole world 
for its object.” * 

Whatever James’s book was, it was not a “ scientific corpse ” 
and Adams must have been charmed by its style in spite of the 
marginal notes, which indicate dissent at many points. In the 
nineties any work which reflected “the unrest, distraction 
and conflicts of the . . . hour” was sure to come to his at- 
tention. When he read the Principles in 1902, it was as if one 
romantic mind found itself reflected in another, and refused 
to take the shadow for reality; though the mind that cast that 
reflected shadow recognized itself as the only reality it could 


41 Perry, William James, Ui, 51. 
42 Perry, William James, u, 77-78. 
48 Santayana’s review, quoted in Perry, William James, ul, 111. 
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possibly know. Both had read Victor Hugo, and to neither was 
“ creative genius” a mere phrase; both had been driven in- 
stinctively to “ soften Philosophy with Art,” but art was not 
concerned with the reality or unreality of the shadow. Its 
business seemed to be with the interplay of mind and shadow. 
“What is unity? ” ** Adams asked — and proceeded to find it 
where all romantics before him, and since, have sought it — 
in the Middle Ages. In the process of search, having addressed 
the question to James, he was bound to get the answer that 
only another romantic could offer: unity is the spontaneous 
act which is a reflection of the ego, which, to repeat the words 
of Santayana, “ has the whole brain for its cause and the whole 
world for its object.” 

James, in search of a science of mind, with his lively eye 
fixed on the history of human experience, and Adams, in 
quest of a science of history with his inquisitive eye fastened 
on the nature of mind as a possible clue for that science, had 
much in common. Both suffered from intermittent pangs of 
ennui, romantic disease par excellence. It drove the one, on 
completing a great nine-volume history of the United States 
under Jefferson and Madison, to shrug his shoulders, as if to 
say: “ Who cares about writing — or reading — history any- 
way?” It led the other, after twelve laborious years of prepa- 
ration, to refer to his Principles of Psychology as “ the enor- 
mous rat [of] ten years’ gestation.” * 

Adams may have looked into James’s book soon after its 
appearance. He read it in the edition of 1902. In general, he 
did not expect much from psychologists. “ All one asked was 
to learn what they hoped to do.” “* It was in this spirit that he 
approached James. “ He failed to fathom the depths of the 
new psychology. . . . Since he could not fathom the science, 


44 Adams wrote this query as a bottom marginal note in his copy of Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, Man’s Place in the Universe. A Study of the results of 
Scientific Research in relation to the Unity or Plurality of Worlds (London, 
1903) , 72. 

45 Perry, William James, ul, 47. 

46 Adams, Education, 432. 
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he could only ask the simplest of questions: Did the new psy- 
chology hold that the ywx4 — soul or mind — was or was not 
a unit? ” ** Long before the advent of Freud’s wide influence 
Adams declared that “ The only absolute truth was the sub- 
conscious chaos below, which every one could feel when he 
sought it.” 

As an historian, psychology touched him, because “ by the 
[very] law of his profession, [he] was engaged in studying his 
own mind.” 

The mind, like the body, kept its unity unless it happened to lose 
balance, but the professor of physics, who slipped on a pavement 
and hurt himself, knew no more than an idiot what knocked him 
down, though he did know — what the idiot could hardly do — 
that his normal condition was idiocy, or want of balance, and that 
his sanity was unstable artifice. His normal thought was disper- 
sion, sleep, dreams, inconsequence; the simultaneous action of 
different thought-centres without central control. His artificial 
balance was acquired habit. He was an acrobat, with a dwarf on 


his back, crossing a chasm on a slack-rope, and commonly breaking 
his neck.™ 


As educated persons, both James and Adams played with 
the romantic notions of man’s failure, of the chaos beyond the 
world of the senses (which “the human mind has always 
struggled like a frightened bird to escape,”) ** and even with 
the fundamental question of the worth-whileness of life. 
James “ took it” “that no man is educated who has never 
dallied with the thought of suicide.” ** In short, Adams, in 
opening the Principles, set to work on the product of a kin- 
dred mind. Ideas which Adams noted for special considera- 
tion or query, were in many instances the very ideas James 
emphasized or questioned in his own mind — as his writings 

47 Adams, Education, 433. 

48 Adams, Education, 433. 

49 Adams, Education, 434. 

50 Earlier in the passage Adams asked: “. . . which was normal, the dis- 
persion or orientation [of mind].” 

51 Adams, Education, 434. 


52 Adams, Education, 460. 
53 Perry, William James, ul, 231. 
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reveal. Henry Adams read with pencil in hand; at least he 
did so when he went through James’s great book. The copious 
underscorings as well as the frequent marginal notes are in- 
dications of the care with which he read. 

His marks do not always indicate a controversial note; very 
often they merely serve to accentuate the text for him at cer- 
tain points. The first sixty-five pages of the first volume con- 
tain no annotations. He was attracted at page sixty-six by the 
word, “ consciousness,” which engaged his attention with in- 
creasing frequency; and he paused to underscore as follows: 
“ For practical purposes, nevertheless, and limiting the mean- 
ing of the word consciousness to the personal self of the indi- 
vidual,** we can pretty confidently answer the question pre- 
fixed to this paragraph by saying that the cortex is the sole 
organ of consciousness in man.” What obviously interested 
Adams here was the limitation of consciousness to the per- 
sonal self of the individual, taken in conjunction with the 
idea that the cortex is the sole organ of consciousness in man. 

James went on to give more positive reasons than he had 
offered before why “ we ought to continue to talk in psychol- 
ogy as if consciousness had casual efficacy.”” From an evolu- 
tionary point of view it seemed to him that consciousness was 
just one organ more intended to help man in his struggle; it 
could not do so, however, without affecting his bodily history. 














If now it could be shown in what way consciousness might help 
him, and if, moreover, the defects of his other organs (where con- 
sciousness is most developed) are such as to make them need just 
the kind of help that consciousness would bring provided it were 
efficacious; why, then the plausible inference would be that it came 
just because of its efficacy — in other words, its efficacy would be 
inductively proved (138-139) . 








Adams put the following comment at the bottom of the page, 
a note which expresses the confusion in his mind caused by 
James. “ Consciousness is a cause, it seems to be an organ; it 


54 Words underlined in this essay represent those words which Adams 
underscored in pencil. 
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is not a condition — a ‘ state of mind ’ — but an active agent.” 
On the following page (139) he wrote after the following 
text: 


Now the study of the phenomena of consciousness which we 
shall make throughout the rest of this book will show us that con- 
sciousness is at all times primarily a selecting agency. Whether we 
take it in the lowest sphere of sense, or in the highest of intellec- 
tion, we find it always doing one thing, choosing one out of several 
of the materials so presented to its notice, emphasizing and accen- 
tuating that and suppressing as far as possible all the rest. The item 
emphasized is always in close connection with some interest felt 
by consciousness to be parmount at the time. 





“ Consciousness is an agency. 172, 173. It is double? in the 
lowest sphere and in the highest. It chooses, it is not the ego? 
but helps! 141.” - 

When James stated: “ A low brain does few things, and in 
doing them perfectly forfeits all other use. The perform- 
ances of a high brain are like dice thrown for ever on a table. 
Unless they be loaded, what chance is there that the highest 
number will turn up oftener than the lowest?” — Adams 
(140) drew a vertical line in the margin, beside the following 
sentences: “ All this is said of the brain as a physical machine 
pure and simple. Can consciousness increase its efficiency by 
loading its dice? Such is the problem.” James went on to point 
out that consciousness “ is only intense when nerve-processes 
are hesitant,” and that “ In rapid, automatic, habitual action 
it sinks to a minimum.” He concluded hypothetically (and 
Adams was quick to underline the hypothesis): “ Nothing 
could be more fitting than this, if consciousness have the teleo- 
logical function we suppose; nothing more meaningless, if 
not” (142). 

Adams (apparently by way of query) underscored the fol- 
lowing: 








. the study a posteriori of the distribution of consciousness 
shows it to be exactly such as we might expect in an organ added 
for the sake of steering a nervous system grown too complex to 
regulate itself. The conclusion that it is useful is, after all this, 
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quite justifiable. But, if it is useful, it must be so through its casual 
efficaciousness, and the automaton-theory must succumb to the 
theory of common-sense. I, at any rate (pending metaphysical 
reconstructions not yet successfully achieved) , shall have no hesi- 
tation in using the language of common-sense throughout this 
book (144). 





Then he wrote: “ Consciousness is distributed; it steers; it is 
useful as an efficacious cause[;] it is — presumably — not sim- 
ple, but complex? p. 167. cf. 303.” On page 164 Adams merely 
underlined the words “ unconscious mental states” in James’s 
discussion of the query, “Do Unconscious Mental States 
Exist? ”; but at the bottom of the page he placed the follow- 
ing challenge: “ We have not yet had a definition of con- 


sciousness. What is it? p. 299. See p. 66. 139. 196.” * 


55 On page 66 (Principles 1) James stated that he would limit the meaning 
of the word consciousness to “ the personal self of the individual ” — Appar- 
ently this limitation did not satisfy Adams as a definition of consciousness. On 
page 139 James defined consciousness as a “ selecting agency”; but as we saw 
in his footnote to that page, he questioned a definition of consciousness as a 
thing other than the ego. Later (187) Adams came on the following quotation 
from Ueberweg: 

When a mental image, as such, is the object of my apprehension, there is 
no meaning in seeking to distinguish its existence in my consciousness (in me) 
from its existence out of my consciousness (in itself); for the object appre- 
hended is, in this case, one which does not even exist, as the objects of external 
perception do, in itself outside of my consciousness. It exists only within me. 





This enabled him to write: “ my consciousness then is the ego.” 


The reference to 196 strikes the present writer as irrelevant to the question 
at issue, namely a definition of consciousness. On that page James discussed 
the psychologist’s “ great snare,” the “ psychologist’s fallacy,” the “ confusion 
of his own standpoint with that of the mental fact about which he is making 
his report.” Adams then drew a line along the following: 

Both itself [the mental state] and its object are objects for him [the psychol- 
ogist]. Now when it is a cognitive state (percept, thought, concept, etc.) , he 
ordinarily has no other way of naming it than as the thought, percept, etc. of 
that object. He himself, meanwhile, knowing the self-same object in his way, 
gets easily led to suppose that the thought, which is of it, knows it in the same 
way in which he knows it, although this is often very far from being the case. 


After equating consciousness with the “self” (self-consciousness) and after 
ascribing to it a central “ feeling” nucleus, James wound up, for the time 
being, with the following query (299): “ Now can we tell more precisely in 
what the feeling of this central active self consists,— not necessarily as yet 
what the active self is, as a being or principle, but what we feel when we be- 
come aware of its existence?” 
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In man, according to James, the brain hemispheres def- 
initely codperate in the secondary automatic acts, but “ it will 
not do to say either that they occur without consciousness or 
that their consciousness is that of the lower centres, which we 
know nothing about.” After underlining the preceding words, 
Adams added: “ * Their consciousness * means our conscious- 
ness of them? and we know nothing about it? ” 

“ When I decide that I have, without knowing it, been for 
several weeks in love, I am simply giving a name to a state 
which previously J have not named, but which was fully con- 


scious.” * After underlining the last few words, Adams wrote: 
“ of what?” 


Again, [James continued] the feelings from our viscera and other 
dimly-felt organs, the feelings of innervation (if such there be) , 
and those of muscular exertion . . . are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions of 
other conscious states. 




















Adams objected: “ feelings are conscious too.” “ They may 
be faint and weak "; James went on, 


. . . they may be very vague cognizers of the same realities which 
other conscious states cognize and name exactly; they may be un- 
conscious of much in the reality which the other states are con- 
scious of. But that does not make them in themselves a whit dim 
or vague or unconscious. They are eternally as they feel when they 
exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be identified with 
anything else than their own faint selves. 





Adams’s note was challenging: “ I, being in a state of mind 
was fully conscious of the state of mind I was in, but did not 
understand it?” 

Whenever Adams came on a statement in James on the 
relationship between consciousness and soul, he was certain 
to make note of it. 


Many of the stanchest believers in the soul admit that we know it 
only as an inference from experiencing its states. In Chapter X, 


56 James, Principles, 1, 174. 
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accordingly, we must return to its consideration again, and ask 
ourselves whether, after all, the ascertainment of a blank unmedi- 
ated correspondence, term for term, of the succession of states of 
consciousness with the succession of total brain-processes, be not 
the simplest psycho-physic formula, and the last word of a psy- 
chology which contents itself with verifiable laws, and seeks only 
to be clear, and to avoid unsafe hypotheses. 











Adams commented: “ The soul, in philosophy, is the ego. The 
phenomenon is not the ego but the consciousness of the ego. 
‘I am conscious.’ ‘Cogito ergo sum.’ The old old formula! 
But what am I? All this, to return to the old dispute without 
answering the old question.” 

Although James may have derived the expression “ stream 
of consciousness " from others, it was he who gave it real psy- 
chologic currency and popularized it. He tried to show that 
psychologic “ ‘tendencies’ are not only descriptions from 
without, but that they are among the objects of the stream, 
which is thus aware of them from within, and must be de- 
scribed as in very large measure constituted of feelings of tend- 
ency, often so vague that we are unable to name them at all.” 
But, asked Adams, “ What is the object of a stream? is the 
tendency of gravitation the object of the river? does the stream 
of thought create itself?” (1, 254.) A few pages later (258), 
James used the expression “our stream of thought,” and 
Adams underlined it, challenging the use of it. James had 
written: “ Some parts — the transitive parts — of our stream of 
thought cognize the relations rather than the things; but both 
the transitive aad the substantive parts form one continuous 
stream, with no discrete “ sensations” in it such as Professor 
Maguire supposes, and supposes me to suppose, to be there.” 
Adams objected: “ Again the analogy of stream! Why not 
rather a boiling kettle! What proves the stream? only time- 
relation?” When James used the expression “ Thought’s 
stream” once more (271), Adams underlined it and re- 








57 Perry, William James, passim. 
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marked: “ If the algebra-analogy and the stream-analogy are 
good, thought ought always to get there.” * 

The reader will recall that earlier Adams tried to equate, 
in one of his notes, consciousness with the ego. James ac- 
knowledged later that he did not wish “ just yet” to commit 
himself “ about the existence or non-existence of the ego,” 
but he contended that we do not invoke it until “ the mani- 
fold of ideas has been reduced to unity.” Then he went on 
(1, 278) : “ There is no manifold of coexisting ideas; the no- 
tion of such a thing is a chimera. Whatever things are thought 
in relation are thought from the outset in a unity, in a single 
pulse of subjectivity, a single psychosis, feeling, or state of 
mind.” Adams wrote: “ So is a chemical molecule or a regi- 
ment or an army or the universe. So is a musical note.” 

To James’s tentative conclusion that the mind is at every 
stage “a theatre of simultaneous possibilities,” °° Adams 
wrote almost tauntingly: “ And now the stream has become a 
theatre, and simultaneous.” Two pages later (1, 290) Adams 
continued his cavilling: 





Is thought a stream? p. 454. Has it a starting-point or an end? 
Why not call it an ocean with streams in it? 

Or the inter-reflections of mirrors? Or a pot, boiling what falls 
in it? Or a magnet with lines of force? Or a condition, like time 
and space? 

Does thought think, or do I think, or does the earth-worm think? 

This chapter assumes that the thought thinks, and that the 
thing outside the thought has a pre-established harmony with it. 
p. 220. 


As many of the titles in Mr. Adams's library show, he was 
much interested in electricity, as well as in physiology. Thus, 


58 On page 270 of Principles, 1, James wrote: 

Thought is in fact a kind of Algebra, as Berkeley long ago said, “ in which, 
though a particular quantity be marked by each letter, yet to proceed right, 
it is not requisite that in every step each letter suggest to your thoughts that 
particular quantity it was appointed to stand for.” Mr. Lewes has developed 
this algebra-analogy. 

59 See footnote number 55 of this paper: “ my consciousness then is the 
ego.” 

60 James, Principles, 1, 288. 
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when James discussed stimulating the cortical centres elec- 
trically, Adams registered his interest by using his pencil on 
the following passage: “ For it was found by the earliest ex- 
perimenters here that whereas it takes an exceedingly strong 
current to produce any movement when a single induction- 
shock is used, a rapid succession of induction-shocks (‘ fara- 
dization ’) will produce movements when the current is com- 
paratively weak.” * 

Under the heading of “ The Mind-Stuff Theory " James 
had this to say of mental units: 


No possible number of entities (call them as you Jike, whether 
forces, material particles, or mental elements) can sum themselves 
together. Each remains, in the sum, what it always was; and the 
sum itself exists only for a bystander ** who happens to overlook 
the units and to apprehend the sum as such; or else it exists in the 
shape of some other effect on an entity external to the sum itself. 


To this Adams replied: “ But, as far as known, all is aggrega- 
tion. We have never got in sight of a simple entity. The sum 
alone exists for us, either in matter, force, or space or time. 
Absolutely nothing alone exists as a unit.” * 

In reasoning about the logic of the “ mind-stuff” theory, 
James raised the question “ whether it can explain the con- 
stitution of higher mental states by viewing them as identical 
with lower ones summed together.” * He affirmed that “ the 
two sorts of fact are not identical: a higher state is not a lot 
of lower states; ® it is itself.” ** Where, under certain condi- 








61 James, Principles, 1, 83. 

62 James, Principles, 1, 158. 

63 Adams marked following quotation in Principles, 1, 159, from J. Royce, 
Mind, vi, 376: 

Aggregations are organized wholes only when they behave as such in the 
presence of other things. A statue is an aggregation of particles of marble; 
but as such it has no unity. For the s — it is one; in itself it is an aggre- 
gate; just as, to the consciousness o ant crawling over it, it may again 


appear a mere aggregate. No summing up of parts can make an unity of a 
mass of discrete constituents, unless this at, exist for some other subject, 
not for the mass itself. 

64 James, Principles, 1, 162. 

65 Adams put a question mark opposite this sentence. 

66 In Principles, 1, 164-165, James referred to the so-called “ fallacy of 
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tions a higher state does emerge, “‘ such emergence is that of a 
new psychic entity, and is toto caelo different from such an 
* integration * of the lower states as the mind-stuff theory af- 
firms.” ** At the bottom of the page, Adams questioned, “ Is 
not this the difference of view between the old and new chem- 
istries — composition and aggregation? ” 

Under the caption, “Relations of Consciousness to 
Space,” James contended that, “In some manner our con- 
sciousness is ‘ present ’ to everything with which it is in rela- 
tion. I am cognitively present to Orion whenever I perceive 
that constellation, but I am not dynamically present there, I 
work no effects.” * Adams's note follows: “ This reversed the 
scientific view which holds that Orion exists only as a sense- 
perception in me.” “ Hamilton’s doctrine,” James contin- 
ued, “ that the soul is present to the whole body is at any rate 
false: for cognitively its presence extends far beyond the body 
[here Adams put a question mark in the margin], and dynami- 
cally it does not extend beyond the brain.” James’s remarks 
about the psychologist’s knowledge of the independent real- 
ity of the objects of which finite minds think: “ He knows 
these [objects] to exist outside as well as inside the minds in 
question” prompted a typical Adams retort: “He knows 
nothing. He has— probably —certain sense-impressions 
which represent his ignorance. 220.” 

Several pages later * Adams again had occasion to differ 
with James sharply: “ Suppose we try,” says James, “ to recall 











division,” or “ predicating what is true only of a collection, of each member 
of the collection distributively. It no more follows that if a thousand things 
together cause sensation, one thing alone must cause it, than it follows that 
if one pound weight moves a balance, then one ounce weight must move it 
too, in less degree. One ounce weight does not move it at all; its movement 
begins with the pound.” Next to this last clause, Adams put an interrogation 





mark and “ p. 83.” On that page James quoted from two German writers to 
this effect — underscored by Adams: “Single stimuli entirely inefficacious 
when alone may become efficacious by sufficiently rapid reiteration.” 

67 James, Principles, 1, 162. 

68 James, Principles, 1, 214. 

69 James, Principles, 1, 215. 

70 James, Principles, 1, 251. 
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a forgotten name. The state of our consciousness is peculiar. 
There is a gap therein; but no mere gap. It is a gap that is 
intensely active.” — “ Is such analogy,”’ queried Adams, “ rea- 
sonable except in a James? An active void? Yet the analogy of 
a feeble circuit might suggest it.” According to Helmholtz, 
we notice only those sensations which signify things to us. 
“ But what are things? ” asked James, and answered: “ Noth- 
ing but special groups of sensible qualities, which happen 
practically or aesthetically to interest us, to which we there- 
fore give substantive names.” ™ This gave rise, in turn, to 
Adams's query: “ What is the Ding an sich? Is it a group of 
anything but our own senses? ” 

Well on in the first volume of the Principles James reverted 
to what he called “ the path of common-sense.” He went on 
to explain: ™ “I mean by this that I will continue to assume 

. a direct awareness of the process of our thinking as such, 
simply insisting on the fact that it is an even more inward and 
subtle phenomenon than most of us suppose.” To which 
Adams added drily: “ Seeing that it necessarily implies an 
infinite series of thinking of thinking of thinking! ” 

In discussing the question “ whether the ‘ pure Ego,’ per se 
can be the object of regard,” ** James had recourse to Hor- 
wicz’s Psychologische Analysen. One part of James’s quota- 
tion especially underscored by Adams and singled out for his 
remark was: “ The prevalence of this obvious preference 
which we feel for everything of our own is indeed striking. 
. . . We may with confidence affirm that our own possessions 
in most cases please us better (not because they are ours), 
but simply because we know them better, ‘realize’ them 
more intimately, feel them more deeply.” ** To which Adams 
replied: “ The obvious preference we all feel for ourselves is 
singularly proved by the constant suicide of people who de- 
test their own identity. Fathers do not admire their own chil- 
dren. All this view is German.” 























71 James, Principles, 1, 285. 73 James, Principles, 1, 325. 
72 James, Principles, 1, 305. 74 James, Principles, 1, 326. 
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Another occasion for comment by Adams was furnished by 
the following passage: “ Now our own blunt statement about 
the ultimateness of the cognitive relation, and the difference 
between the ‘ object’ of the thought and its mere ‘ topic’ or 
* subject of discourse’ (cf. pp. 275 ff.) are all at variance with 
any such theory,” (that is, that an idea must be a duplicate 
edition of what it knows, or that knowledge in any strict sense 
of the word, as a self-transcendent function, is impossible) .”* 
Adams's comment follows: “ No one denied that there are 
ideas of ideas as in mathematics; the denial is of things in 
themselves as ideas.” Against James’s dictum: “ The law is 
that all things fuse that can fuse, and nothing separates except 
what must,” * Adams wrote neatly: “ What law? Everything 
which is fused has been separate, and will be again. The mind 
itself is a dissolving unit.” 

When James asserted that, “ The machinery of recall is the 
same as the machinery of association,” that “ the machinery 
of association . . . is nothing but the elementary law of 
habit in the nerve-centres,” ** Adams suggested, “ rather of 
centres in the nerve-habits or of nerves in the habit centres 
since we know nothing of either.” Further, when James stated 
that “ old paths [brain paths] fade,” that “ brain-paths are so 
transient that in the course of a few minutes of conversation 
the same question is asked and its answer forgotten half-a- 
dozen times,” Adams argued: “ Paths do not fade. They are 
obscured. This proves the path-analogy error. The memory 
is in the sensitiveness.”’ * As for memory James held that “ the 
more other facts a fact is associated with in the mind, the bet- 
ter possession of it our memory retains. Each of its associates 
becomes a hook to which it hangs.” * In Adams’s opinion, 
“ This is properly not memory but the reasoning faculty of 
creating relations.” 

It has been mentioned that abnormal psychology engaged 
Adams’s attention. In the second volume of the Principles, 























7 James, Principles, 1, 471. 78 James, Principles, 1, 661. 
76 James, Principles, 1, 488. 79 James, Principles, 1, 662. 
77 James, Principles, 1, 654. 
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the section entitled “ The Neutral Process in Hallucina- 
tion” * has a couple of Adams’s scorings. “ The usual ex- 
planation of hypnagogic hallucinations,” says James, 


. is that they are ideas deprived of their ordinary reductives. At 
ordinary times the objects of our imagination are reduced to the 
status of subjective facts by the ever-present contrast of our sensa- 
tions with them. Eliminate sensations (as in somnolescence) . . . 
and the “ images ” are forthwith “ projected ” into the outer world 
and appear as realities. Thus is the illusion of dreams also ex- 
plained. 











In a footnote James adds: “ This theory of incomplete recti- 
fication of the inner images by their usual reductives is most 
brilliantly stated by M. Taine in his work on Intelligence, 
Book u, chapter 1.” Here Adams asked: “ Does this mean 
simply normal ideas not reduced to artificial order? normal 
chaos? ” 

The last page of the chapter on “ The Perception of 
Things” (of which the section on “ The Neural Process in 
Hallucination ” forms a part) , was three-quarters blank. Here 
Adams wrote the following lengthy, amusing note: 








Surely all this chapter is as chaotic as a dream! It wants cohe- 
sion, relation of parts, clearness of purpose, and coérdination of 
facts in any defined field. Hallucinations, dreams, drugs, etc., are 
forms of disorder or chaos. All we need to know is whether they 
are morbid or normal. Is the chaotic mind the healthy state, and 
is the ordered intelligence the abnormal? 


Of the perception of space, James wrote: 


The more numerous the subdivisions are, the more elaborate and 
perfect the cognition becomes. But inasmuch as all the subdivi- 
sions are themselves sensations, and even the feeling of “ more” 
or “ less” is, where not itself a figure, at least a sensation of tran- 
sition between two sensations of figure, it follows, for aught we can 
as yet see to the contrary, that all spatial knowledge is sensational 
at bottom, and that, as the sensations lie together in the unity 





80 James, Principles, u, 122. 
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of consciousness, no new material element whatever comes to them 
from a supra-sensible source.** 





Adams commented: “ — but equally so in that of our instru- 
ments. One dare not deny that a sensitised plate reflects the 
reactions of space (page 153) better than our senses do. All 
our instruments are as much ourselves as our senses are, and 
all nature is now our instrument.” 

In the blank space remaining on the last page of James's 
chapter on Instinct,** Adams wrote: “ Instincts ought to be 
habits founded on appetites incident to self-preservation. 
Other habits would be mere tricks or incidental vices. But is 
my habit of mind-reasoning by analysis or synthesis — an in- 
stinct incident to self-preservation? Reason is an instinct.” 

Adams marked the following interesting passage: 


The writer well remembers his astonishment, when a boy of seven 
or eight, at fainting when he saw a horse bled. The blood was in a 
bucket, with a stick in it, and, if memory does not deceive him, 
he stirred it round and saw it drip from the stick with no feeling 
save that of childish curiosity. Suddenly the world grew black 
before his eyes, his ears began to buzz, and he knew no more. He 
had never heard of the sight of blood producing faintness or sick- 
ness, and he had so little repugnance to it, and so little apprehen- 
sion of any other sort of danger from it, that even at that tender 
age, as he well remembers, he could not help wondering how the 
mere physical presence of a pailful of crimson fluid could occa- 
sion in him such formidable bodily effects.** 


Moral and intellectual cognitions, according to James, 
hardly ever exist unaccompanied by bodily reverberations of 
some sort. “ The bodily sounding-board is at work, as careful 
introspection will show, far more than we usually suppose.” 
Still, he acknowledged the possibility of intellectual emotion 
as such, with “ the absence of all glow, as it may exist in a 
thoroughly expert critic’s mind.” But then “ the dryness of it, 
the paleness . . . not only shows us what an altogether dif- 


81 James, Principles, i, 152. 83 James, Principles, ul, 457. 
82 James, Principles, u, 441. 
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ferent thing it is from the ‘ coarser ’ emotions we considered 
first, but makes us suspect that almost the entire difference 
lies in the fact that the bodily sounding-board, vibrating in 
the one case, is in the other mute.” To this Adams added: 
“ Certainly the tendency of age is to weaken all such sensa- 
tions.” 

James, in discussing the relationship between the ability to 
visualize and the degree of emotional alertness wrote: “ If I 
may speak of myself, I am far less able to visualize now, at the 
age of 46, than in my earlier years.” “ Very bad habit,” Adams 
noted, rather carpingly, “ that of not correcting time. He is 
60 in 1902.” ** And toward the end of the same chapter, “ The 
Emotions,” Adams wrote as follows: 


The emotions ought to be involuntary nervous reactions in- 
cident to self-preservation. The mystery is in their astounding 
sensitiveness to the stimulant. How can a whisper kill? How can 
an external immaterial suggestion act on a physical organ? How 
can a thought outside the body, penetrate and kill the body? 
Why is will powerless to control it? (um, 485) . 


This last leads to the section on the will, entitled “ Ideo- 
Motor Action.” “If I may generalize from my own experi- 
ence, we more often than not get up without any struggle or 
decision at all. We suddenly find that we have got up. A for- 
tunate lapse of consciousness occurs.” To which Adams coun- 
tered: “ Not always! some wills could not be determined ex- 
cept by stimulants like hunger, efc. p. 386. 526.” * 

“What checks our impulses is the mere thinking of reasons 
to the contrary.” Adams, however, thought that what checks 
our impulses is “ mostly pure inertia.” When James wrote 
that “ The strong-willed man is the man who hears the still 
small voice [i.e. of reasonable ideas] unflinchingly” (1, 653) , 
Adams commented characteristically: “ Strong will means 


84 James, Principles, u, 475. 

85 The reference to Principles, 1, 386, is to the sentences in the chapter on 
instinct: “ Not one man in a billion, when taking his dinner, ever thinks of 
utility. He eats because the food tastes good and makes him want more.” 
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only weak emotions. The strongest will must yield if its emo- 
tions are stronger than itself.” 

James had much to say, first and last, on the question of 
free will. 


Especially must we, when talking about it, rid our mind of the 
fabulous warfare of separate agents called “ ideas.” The brain- 
processes may be agents, and the thought as such may be an agent. 
But what the ordinary psychologists call “ideas” are nothing 
but parts of the total object of representation. All that is before 
the mind at once, no matter how complex a system of things and 
relations it may be, is one object for the thought.** 





Having underlined the phrase “ at once,” Adams proceeded to 
question: “ Why ‘ at once?’ my mind is trained to hold itself 
in reserve for objects of thought to come indefinitely — as on 
psychology?” When James acknowledged: “ My own belief 











is that the question of free-will is insoluble on strictly psy- 
chologic grounds.” ** Adams queried: “. . . how is it soluble 
on physiological grounds? 583.” ** 

Although James felt that discussion of free will did not be- 
long, strictly speaking, in a work on psychology, he could not 
resist venturing “a few words . . . about the logic of the 
question.” 








The most that any argument can do for determinism is to make 
it a clear and seductive conception, which a man is foolish not 
to espouse, so long as he stands by the great scientific postulate 
that the world must be one unbroken fact, and that prediction of 
all things without exception must be ideally, even if not actually, 
possible. It is a moral postulate about the Universe, the postulate 
that what ought to be can be, and that bad acts cannot be fated, 
but that good ones must be possible in their place, which would 
lead one to espouse the contrary view. But when scientific and 

86 James, Principles, u, 569. 

87 James, Principles, i, 572. 

88 In Principles, u, 573, James wrote, referring to himself in the third 
person — Adams underlining: “. . . since the grounds of his opinion [about 
Free Will] are ethical rather than psychological, he prefers to exclude them 








from the present book.” 
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moral postulates war thus with each other and objective proof is 
not to be had, the only course is voluntary choice. . . . If, mean- 
while, the will be undetermined, it would seem only fitting that 
the belief in its indetermination should be voluntarily chosen 
from amongst other possible beliefs. Freedom's first deed should 
be to affirm itself. We ought never to hope for any other method 
of getting at the truth if indeterminism be a fact. . . . The ut- 
most that a believer in free-will can ever do will be. to show that 
the deterministic arguments are not coercive. 











Adams’s notation was: “ Freedom seems rather to consist in 
keeping one’s mind free to choose” (1, 5'73—5'74) - 

As for determinism, James thought that the fatalistic argu- 
ment —“ All is fate . . . a resultant of what pre-exists ” — 
was vicious. “ This is really no argument for simple deter- 
minism. There runs throughout it the sense of a force which 
might make things otherwise from one moment to another, 
if it were only strong enough to breast the tide.” ** “ If what?” 
asked Adams. “ A man says: ‘I must die.’ Suppose he says: ‘ I 
mean to live for ever! ’ will it breast the tide? ” According to 
James the upshot of the whole matter of the relation between 
free will and psychology was this: 





Psychology will be Psychology, and Science Science as much as 
ever (as much and no more) in this world, whether free-will be 
true in it or not. Science, however, must be constantly reminded 
that her purposes are not the only purposes, and that the order 
of uniform causation which she has use for, and is therefore right 
in postulating, may be enveloped in a wider order, on which she 
has no claims at all.%° 








“ Or why not in disorder?” queried Adams. “ The whole 
dispute is whether order exists as an ultimate law of nature.” 

The heroic mind differs from the weak mind, declared 
James, especially in the way it faces “ sinister and dreadful, 
unwelcome ” objects, which are “ incompatible with wished- 
for things.” The heroic mind “can face them if necessary, 





89 James, Principles, 1, 574. 90 James, Principles, u, 576. 
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without for that losing its hold upon the rest of life.” * But, 
asked Adams, “ And supposing it decides not to face them? is 
it a different will? or is it less of an effort? James proceeded 
to remark of the hero: “ He can stand this universe. He can 
meet it and keep up his faith in it in presence of those same 
features which lay his weaker brethren low.” * This elicited 
from Adams the one word: “ Twaddle! ” As James continued 
his sermon, Adams, perhaps ironically, went on to under- 
score some of the phrases. “ And hereby he becomes one of the 
masters and the lords of life.” Opposite this sentence he wrote: 
“ or slaves.” And lastly, against this significant sentence: “ But 
just as our courage is so often a reflex of another’s courage, so 
our faith is apt to be, as Max Miiller somewhere says, a faith 
in some one else’s faith ” he placed a question mark. To stu- 


























dents of the character and work of Henry Adams that mark 


speaks volumes. 


%1 James, Principles, u, 578. 92 James, Principles, u, 579. 
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JEREMY BELKNAP: PIONEER NATIONALIST 


CHARLES WILLIAM COLE 


histories of American literature, Jeremy Belknap is 
usually given only the réle of a minor figure; a patriotic 
New England clergyman interested in politics and antiquar- 
ian research. He is remembered for The History of New- 
Hampshire (1784-1792), The Foresters (1792), and the 
American Biography (1794-1798), and for his activity in 
founding the Massachusetts Historical Society (1791). 
Belknap is more interesting and significant, however, as one 
of our early nationalistic thinkers. 

In any broad study of the revolutionary period the begin- 
nings of an American nationalism, cultural and literary, as 
well as political and economic, ought to be stressed. In this 
early period the feeling was very weak, the first stirring of 
a force which produced a vigorous movement in the nine- 
teenth century. No single person in America, with the possible 
exception of Noah Webster, gave voice to a strong, clear, well 
rounded nationalism of the type of Herder in Germany. In 
groping after an American nationalistic program, however, 
some literary men, Belknap among them, were preparing the 
way for the future. 

Nationalism, as we can see it to-day, shows definite patterns 
and ideals. Politically, the program calls for a strongly cen- 
tralized government; and the system of social life under such 
government is considered superior to that of any other na- 
tion. The physical qualities of the country become unique. 
All the strength of the people is directed toward the economic 
development of the nation. National self-sufficiency becomes 
a program. Certain cultural factors seem important: the 
preservation of the antiquities of the nation; the desire to 
retain and “ purify ” linguistic peculiarities; the development 
of a nationalistic education; and the promotion of a native 
literature. With these nationalistic notions in mind, we can 
743 
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set a value on the strength of Belknap’s ideals. It should be 
remembered, however, that we are looking historically only 
at the very beginnings — not at the finished product. 

True to earlier colonial traditions of the pulpit, Belknap 
took an active part in the affairs of state. During the contro- 
versy with England he, like many other clergymen, used the 
pulpit to help the colonial cause; * and later, as a guarantee of 
national purity, he desired as a minimum religious require- 
ment that all public men should believe in God.* Throughout 
the period of the Confederation and the Federalist regime, 
Belknap advocated a strong central government, not because 
of any party affiliation — for he was bitterly opposed to politi- 
cal factions — but because he desired a strong national union. 
For example, he wrote to Ebenezer Hazard on March 9, 1786: 


In short, we want some imminent common danger pressing hard 
upon us, to make us feel our need of union; and I always thought 
. . - that, when such a pressure was removed, internal repulsion 
would succeed. We must be drove to our duty, and be taught by 
briars and thorns.* 


Later, Belknap openly favored the new Constitution, and 
kept the minutes of the proceedings at the convention which 
ratified it for Massachusetts. 

With the zeal of later nationalists, Belknap looked on 
America as the only country with an ideal social system. Un- 
der a government rationally conceived, the people enjoyed 
complete religious and civil freedom; * and America had be- 
come an asylum, “ that one great end which God had in view.” 
Further, property “ was more equally divided,” and there was 


1 Belknap, A Sermon on Military Duty (1772) and On Commiserating 
(1774) - 

2 Belknap, An Election Sermon Preached Before the General Court, of 
New-Hampshire, at Portsmouth, June 2, 1785 (Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
1785) , 34 and 36-37. ; ne 

8 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1, 431-432. See, also, ibid., 
360-361 and 465-466: Letters to Hazard, June 19, 1784, and March 10, 1787; 
and An Election Sermon, 31. 

4 A Discourse Intended to Commemorate the Discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus ... (Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 1792) , 41. 
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limitless opportunity in America for all.’ In addition, 
Belknap looked on the American scene as peculiarly endowed 
by Providence with beauty and healthfulness.* The American 
air was purer and the inhabitants healthier than in Europe.” 
Living in such surroundings, the Americans had developed 
characteristics which were “ native and essential”: such as 

“ Firmness of nerve, patience in fatigue, intsepidiiy i in danger 
and alertness in action.” * 

Another phase of Belknap’s nationalism lay in his desire to 
develop the physical strength of the nation. He wished to see 
transportation improved, not only to aid commerce, but also 
to “strengthen the connexion, which for political reasons 
ought always to be maintained . . . and which . . . is yet 
too lax and feeble.” * He bitterly condemned the importation 
of foreign manufactures, and felt that “ Every species of home- 
manufacture which can be carried on to advantage, ought to 
receive all possible encouragement; nor can we long maintain 
the character of an independent people, unless we cultivate 
industry and ceconomy.” *° Science could and should play an 
important part in developing American national resources if 
research were organized on a national scale. To bring this 
about, Belknap suggested to Hazard the possibility of a huge 
research organization, with branch units, to promote Ameri- 
can science for the national good.** In short, Belknap, along 


5 Belknap, An Election Sermon, 41, 42, and 43. 
6 In his History of New-Hampshire (Boston, 1784-1792), 1, 40-41, he 


paused to remark on the grandeur of the White Mountains, “. . . it is neces- 
sary to curb the imagination ...or the temptation to romance will be 
invincible.” 


7 To illustrate his point, Belknap compiled tables to indicate “ remarkable 
cases of longevity” in America. History of New-Hampshire, tl, 250-252. 

8 History of New-Hampshire, m, 257. 

® Belknap, An Election Sermon, 26. 

10 Belknap, An Election Sermon, 27. 

11 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, , 255: Letter to Eben- 
ezer Hazard, February 4, 1780: 
Doubtless, this part of the globe is as well stored with useful minerals, fossils, 
and earths as any other quarter. . . . It would be well if there could be some 
method taken by persons properly ‘qualified to make search after the produc- 
tions of nature, and premiums given for discoveries and communications of 
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with Washington, Hamilton, and others, wished to see an 
effective, well rounded program for the physical and eco- 
nomic advancement of the nation. 

To help further American economic advancement, Belknap 
believed in national independence and self-sufficiency. Prob- 
ably recalling Washington’s Farewell Address and applying 
it to the commercial troubles with foreign nations during 
Adams's administration, he preached in 1798: 


. Must we not conclude tha: both these rival and contending 
nations [England and France] have no true regard for us . . . are 
both governed by the same interested, narrow, selfish policy, and 
that neither of them deserve our confidence. . . . There is an old 
rule of common prudence, which will apply as well to nations as 
to individuals; 

“ In things of moment, on thyself depend; 
Trust not too far thy servant nor thy friend.” 1” 


Much earlier (1785), however, he had advocated a strong 
military defense to protect national integrity: « 


It is a melancholy consideration that one of the most effectual 
methods to preserve peace is to be prepared for war. . . . Con- 
vinced that a nation cannot preserve itself from insult, but by 
rendering itself formidable, as a lover of peace, I must wish to see 
my country prepared for war; to see . . . our militia officered, 
instructed, arranged and accoutred and ready for the field on the 
shortest notice; our arsenals and magazines well supplied.** 


discoveries. The American Philosophical Society might possibly do something 
in this way; or, if there were inferior societies, or boards of correspondents, in 
the several States, connected with pad gen one at Philadelphia, and united 
in the same views, there might by such means be some valuable things brought 
to light. . . . Why may not a Republic of Letters be realized in America as 
well as a Republican Government? Why may there not be a Congress of 
Philosophers as well as of Statesmen? And why may there not be subordinate 
hilosophical bodies connected with a principal one, as well as separate legis- 

atures, acting in concert by a common assembly? I am so far an enthusiast in 
the cause of ica as to wish she may shine Mistress of the Sciences, as well 
as the Asylum of Liberty. 

12 A Sermon Delivered on the 9th of May, 1798, the Day of the National 
Fast .. . (Boston, 1798) , 22. 

18 Belknap, An Election Sermon, 29-30. 
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In these points of view, Belknap seems to be foreshadowing 
a phase of nationalism predominant at a much later date.“ 

More important, perhaps, than political and economic 
ideals, are some cultural phases of nationalism: the desire to 
preserve American antiquity, the emphasis on an American 
language, the development of education for nationalistic rea- 
sons, and the protection of native writers. 

Belknap early became interested in the collection and pres- 
ervation of historical documents.** He encouraged Ebenezer 
Hazard in the preparation of his Historical Collections; and 
was greatly interested in John Pintard’s collection of Ameri- 
cana for the Tammany Society, founded 1'790.** More impor- 
tant was Belknap’s activity in founding the Massachusetts 
Historical Society.’ The purpose of the society was for “ col- 
lecti-g, preserving and communicating the Antiquities of 
America . .+. and any other matters which may elucidate the 
natural, and political history of America from the earliest 
times to the present day.” ** The society was to encourage 


14 There should be noticed at this point a type of “ benevolent ” national- 
ism which historically seems to be peculiar to America and which is rather 
typical of American writers at this time. Under this idea, America had a 
mission of benevolence to perform for the world in addition to her own nation. 
Belknap regarded America as an asylum for the oppressed people of other 
nations. Further, American nationalism was to help other nations to progress, 
to become more enlightened, and to “look into their natural and original 
rights as men.” There was, however, no implication that America should ac- 
tively interfere in foreign affairs; America’s mission was to be accomplished by 
leadership. See A Discourse Intended to Commemorate the Discovery of 
America, 37 and 42. 

15 In the preface to his History of New-Hampshire (1, iv) , he lamented 
“the loss of many valuable materials by fire and other accidents . . . [and 
through] the inattention of some persons in whose hands original papers have 
been deposited. . . . The very great utility of a public repository for such 
papers under proper regulations, has appeared to him in the strongest light, 
and . .. it is an object worthy the attention of an enlightened legislature.” 

16 6 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1v, 469-470 and 491. 

17 Belknap wrote out his manuscript “ Plan of an Antiquarian Society ” 
on August 27, 1790. The society was organized early in 1791, and was in- 
corporated by the state in 1794. The act of incorporation reads in part: 
Whereas the collection and preservation of materials for a political and natural 
history of the United States is a desirable object, and the institution of a 
Society for those purposes will be of a public utility . . . : Charles C. Smith, 
A Short Account of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1908) , 11. 

18 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 11, 230-231: Facsimile of 
Manuscript, “ Plan of an Antiquarian Society.” 
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the founding of other similar societies in the United States, 
and historical collections were to be published and ex- 
changed.** The Congress was petitioned for “ all acts, journals, 
treaties, and other public papers printed by their order.” * 
The early members of the society pooled their books and 
manuscripts in order to found an historical library.** In Janu- 
ary, 1792, The American Apollo was established to serve as the 
official organ of the society and as a repository for the collec- 
tions.** 

In addition to his work with the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Belknap’s historical writings show some evidence of 


nationalistic spirit. As early as 1772 he wrote to Captain 
Waldron: 


. it has become a question with me, whether I might not freely 
indulge it [his historical tendencies], with a view to the benefit 
of my fellow-men. . . . As it is natural for us to inquire into the 
ancient state and circumstances of the place of our own abode, and 
to entertain a peculiar fondness for such inquiries in preference 


to more foreign matters; so I have applied myself in some leisure 
hours.?* 


Twelve years later he wrote, in the preface to his History of 
New-Hampshire: 


The compiler of this history was early impelled by his natural 
curiosity to enquire into the original settlement, progress, and 
improvement of the country which gave him birth. 


A similar purpose seems to lie behind Belknap’s American 
Biography, in which he wished to present a collection “ of 


19 5, Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 11, 230. 

20 5, Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, m1, 346: Letter to Ebene- 
zer Hazard, December 20, 1793. 

21 Associated with Belknap were John Eliot, Peter Thacher, William 
Tudor, James Winthrop, James Freeman, James Sullivan, Thomas Wallcut, 
William Baylies, and George Richards Minot. 

22 This was printed by Alexander Young and Joseph Belknap, Jeremy’s 
eldest son. 

23 Mrs. Jane Belknap Marcou, Life of Jeremy Belknap, D.D. (New York, 
1847) , 47-48. 

24 History of New-Hampshire, 1, iii. 
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many persons whose memories deserve regard either as states- 
men, patriots, soldiers, or otherwise.” * In 1792 he wrote in 
a similar vein: 


In the course of my historical researches I have found some 
materials for an AMERICAN BiocraPny. . . . The object is to 
delineate the characters and actions of remarkable persons de- 
ceased, and the events connected with them.”* 


Another phase of cultural nationalism, which is not strong 
in Belknap but which ought to be mentioned, is his defense of 
Americanisms in speech. When a reviewer of his History of 
New-Hampshire*" condemned Belknap’s use of the word 
freshet, Belknap wrote: 


- as it is a part of the language of the age and country in which 
I write, it is frequently used in this volume. If some of the words 
which our fathers brought from Britain, and which were in vogue 
a century ago, be there lost or forgotten, it is no reason that they 
should be disused here, especially when they convey a definite 
sense.?* 


It is important to notice here that Belknap recognized and was 
defending the use of certain words unique in American 
speech; and that he was aware of a difference between Ameri- 
can and English vocabularies. Belknap went no further than 
this.** 

In the field of education Belknap consistently advocated a 
diffusion of knowledge among the people for the improve- 
ment of the nation. For example: 


Tuart sentiment of Lycurgus, that “ children belong to the State 
more than to their parents ” ought to be deeply engraved on the 


25 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, u, 2-3: Letter to 
Ebenezer Hazard, February 2, 1779. 

26 Preface to The History of New-Hampshire, m1, 7. 

27 London Monthly Review (February, 1787) , 139. 

28 Preface to The History of New-Hampshire, m1, 5-6. 

29 It should be noticed that Belknap had no patience with some lexicog- 
raphers who were stronger nationalists — Noah Webster, Caleb Alexander, 
and others — and who were trying through arbitrary methods to create a na- 
tional language. See 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 11, 59, 228, 
232-233, 238, 240, and 243. 
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heart of every person who is concerned in making or executing 
laws. . . . There are as many good capacities among the children 
of the poor, who are not able to give them a good education, as of 
the rich who are; and if it is the duty and interest of the State to 
avail itself of the capacities of all its citizens, it is then their duty 
and interest to cultivate those capacities.*° 


Further, Belknap warned against a danger to democracy where 
ignorance among the masses and book-learning among the 
rich might result in a tyrannical, aristocratic ruling class. He 
denounced the ignoring of educational legislation by public 
men, and hoping for reform, he painted black pictures of the 
low state of American schools.* In his own activities Belknap 
personally served on local committees to arrange and super- 
vise studies and examinations, and to select books.* In adult 
education he favored the establishment of “ social libraries ” 
as “ the easiest, the cheapest and most effectual mode of dif- 
fusing knowledge among the people.” ** These libraries were 
to offer practical, scientific books so “ that inquiring minds 
may be directed in their inquiries; that they may see what 
is known and what still remains to be discovered; and that 
they may employ their leisure and their various opportunities 
in endeavouring to add to the stock of science.” * In this way 
a diffusion of knowledge would benefit the people, and hence 
the nation. 

To protect American authors and help the growth of a na- 
tive literature, Belknap desired national legislation for copy- 
right. While he was partly motivated in this by his own prob- 
lem of saving himself from unscrupulous printers, still he was 
fighting for all American writers.** To Belknap, the problem 


2% An Election Sermon, 14-15. Note also The History of New-Hampshire, 
m1, 326-327. 

31 An Election Sermon, 21-22; and 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, 1, 287-288: Letter to Ebenezer Hazard. 

32 Marcou, Life of Jeremy Belknap, D.D., 149. 

33 Belknap, History of New-Hampshire, m1, 328. 

34 Belknap, History of New-Hampshire, m1, 329. 

35 See, for example, 5 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, u, 373- 
374: Letter to Ebenezer Hazard, May 19, 1783. 
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was not one of protection from foreign sources, but of protec- 
tion from internal evils. Some states at this time had differing 
copyright legislation; others had none at all. Thus in one state 
a book could be copyrighted, but might be pirated in another 
state, to the financial detriment of the author. Belknap’s pro- 
posal for national protective laws was to give uniformity in 
protection, and through this to promote the “ encouragement 
of literature and genius.” ** . 

A careful survey and analysis of Belknap’s writings reveal 
that he touched on almost all the important aspects of early 
American nationalism: the necessity for a strong central gov- 
ernment; the superiority of the American system of social 
happiness under that government; the grandeur of the Ameri- 
can scene; the desirability of national economic development 
and self-sufficiency; the preservation of the antiquities of the 
nation; the recognition of an American language; the im- 
provement of education for national reasons; and the promo- 
tion of a native literature. Belknap can be described, there- 
fore, as typical and representative of the first phase of growth 
in national spirit. The breadth of his activities becomes in- 
creasingly significant when seen in this light. 

86 Belknap’s writings do not show any nationalistic literary criticism ex- 
plaining the need of an American literature, probably because he was not so 
much interested in the composing of belles-lettres himself. There is in the 

iod, however, a large body of critical writing, like the prefaces and essays 


of Charles Brockden Brown, which are a part of the movement toward an 
American culture. 
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A YANKEE ON THE NEW YORK FRONTIER 
1833-1851 
GEORGE F. PARTRIDGE 


HE following nineteen letters, most of them written by 
Mora Adams to his father, Jonathan, give an interesting pic- 
ture of life on what was then still the frontier of western New 
York a hundred years ago. They were composed at various times 
over a period of eighteen years and are significant not only for the 
detailed information they contain as to the circumstances of life, 
but as a reflection of the hardship and the pathos of the existence 
of pioneers. In this regard attention is called in particular, to the 
letter (November 3, 1838) in which Mora Adams describes the 
sudden and tragic death of his wife. 
Except for corrections in spelling and punctuation, these letters 
are printed exactly as they were written, and completely. 


York, May 6, 1833. 
Sm: 

I now take this opportunity to write a few lines to you and let 
you know that we are all very well and have been so since we have 
been in this country; but I have heard that mother is very sick, 
if living. I have no news to write in particular, except about the 
country. I live in the town of York, Livingston County, thirty 
miles south of Rochester, two miles from [the] Genesee River. 
Eight years ago in the centre of this town there was nothing but 
log buildings and even a log meeting-house. There is [sic] now 
three meeting-houses, and another about ready to raise — forty 
feet by seventy, for the Baptists. There is [sic] five stores and 
two taverns. The north part of this town is most all Scotch; 
the south , where I live, is Yankees, as they call them, and 
some Dutch. The inhabitants are very civil and mind their own 
business. 

Wheat is the great article of produce. The land yields from 
twenty to forty bushels to the acre; one dollar is the common price 
for wheat; farms in this town are selling from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars per acre. I live on Clark’s farm of one hundred and twenty 
acres. Eighty acres is [sic] well cleared and fenced. Last season was 
raised nine hundred and seventy bushels of wheat. I have now 
only fifteen acres on the ground. This year I expect to put in 
forty-five or fifty acres. I have now one yoke of oxen, and a span of 
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horses. I have now ploughed twenty-five acres for wheat, which is 
called summer fallow. 

All kinds of stock are as high as in Massachusetts, except hogs, 
which are hardly worth raising. Time would fail me to write all 
the particulars about this country, therefore I will drop it. 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, Sr., 
HOLLIsTON, 
Mippiesex County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


York, MARCH 2, 1834. 
Sir: 

My respects to you and the rest of your family. After an absence 
of some time I now take this opportunity to write a few lines to 
you and let you know that we are all well and I hope this will find 
you all enjoying the same blessing. Jemima came to my house the 
igth of February. She told me that you wrote to me last fall, but 
the letter I never have received. She told of the death of Lemuel 
and the ruin of Moses, which is rather worse. Father and Mother 
was [sic] then alive, which I was glad to hear. She told the partic- 
ulars about the place and what you was [sic] all about, which I 
was glad to hear. I have nothing in particular to write at this time 
unless I give you some account of the country. 

The people in this part of the town are all New Englanders, 
which are very good and obliging neighbors. The north part of 
this town are Scotch, which are a dirty indolent sort of folks — but 
they generally have some property. In this town are seven meeting- 
houses of different denominations, which nine years ago the only 
meeting-house was logs. There are yet many log houses here, and 
some brick. York is called the best-landed town in the county — 
and commands the highest price. The best of the farms sell at forty 
and fifty dollars per acre, and some for more. You can judge 
whether the land is good or bad. 

Wheat is the greatest article of export and generally brings one 
dollar per bushel. Farmers that have one hundred acres generally 
raise eight and ten hundred bushels. Some of my neighbors have 
fifteen hundred, and two thousand; but I must tell you of a man 
in the town joining York that raised six thousand bushels of good 
wheat last year. That is “ going the whole hog,” as the saying is. 
The market in this town is very handy. All kinds of produce is 
carried on the river. It is then boated down to Rochester; and 
articles of every kind is [sic] brought up the river, and is [sic] 
landed in this town. The river is the eastern boundary of York. 
I live about three miles from the river and about one from the 
great Genesee flats — what is called “ the garden of the new world.” 

Every spring the river overflows its banks and lays thousands 
of acres under water. They have now made improvements on 
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thrashing machines which can be taken down and moved from 
one place to another with very little trouble. Those machines are 
of different sizes, from two and four horse-power. Four horses and 
six or seven hands will thrash and clean two hundred bushels a 
day, and upwards. Horses are generally used here for ae 
The land is level and clear from stone. One span of horses and 
one man is team enough to put in forty or fifty acres of wheat. I 
now live on Clark’s farm of one hundred and twenty acres, which 
I can work as long as I please, by returning him one-third. 

Clark lives twelve miles from me, and works at the cooper busi- 
ness. He has generally around twelve hands with him. He says 
that he shall never work at farming any more. He is now able to 
live without work of any kind. I have now forty acres of wheat 
on the ground. This season I expect to put in thirty. We get from 
twenty to forty bushels to the acre. Corn is thought but little of, 
except to make stinking whiskey, and that is now getting out of 
fashion very fast. Cold-water societies are a-gaining. They had a 
discourse delivered on temperance a few days ago, and upwards 
of one hundred put their names to the cold-water list. The water 
where I live requires but little spirit; it being strongly scented 
with sulphur. 

We have had no sleighing this winter. February was very warm 
and pleasant. Some were ploughing about a week ago, then there 
fell about four inches of snow. It is now most all gone. Pork is 
worth four cents per pound, beef three. 

My little boy is eighteen months old. He is spry and runs out- 
doors. He has not yet had a sick day. This I find a good country 
for me. It is here that we can enjoy ourselves by our own fireside, 
and no one to say why do you so. I have plenty of beef and pork 
and two hundred bushels of wheat in the granary. What more can 
you ask? 

All mistakes overlook. If you take the trouble to write to me 
again, you will direct your letter to Gragsville [Greigsville] post- 
office, Livingstone County, there being three post-offices in town. 

Yours, 
M. ADAMS. 
Mr. ExvijAH FAIRBANKS, 
BELLINGHAM, 
Norro.tk County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


York, DECEMBER 7, 1835. 


Sir: 

I now seat myself at the table to write a few lines to you and let 
you know that we are all very well and that we received your 
letter about two weeks since, which I read with pleasure, as it 
contained news from the land of steady habits. 

I have nothing in particular to write you at this time, as it is a 
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time of good health in this section of the wilderness, as some east- 
ern ple would call it. We have now got a heavy bell in the 
middle of the town which some think is almost one of the seven 
wonders, as they are so delighted with its music that they ring it 
three times per day; the first bell is at six o’clock in the morning 
to call them up — the second at twelve, and the third at nine. 
JANUARY 2, 1836. 

As I have mentioned in the above, I have nothing worthy of 
remark at this late time. Only I ask a thousand pardons for my] 
negligence so long. Winter began here about the twentieth o 
November, and held uncommon cold about four weeks; snow six 
inches deep. For one week past it has been pleasant — snow all 
gone. People are busy in making cider. I have made ten barrels 
for myself, of apples that had been partly frozen. They did not 
yield so well, but made strong cider. Last fall, fruit of all kinds was 
uncommon plenty. Apples four cents per bushel, cider seventy- 
five cents to one dollar; and apples are now plenty on the ground. 

On the flats last fall was an uncommon supply of nuts — black 
walnuts, a nuts, and butternuts. I and one of my neighbors 
we went one day, and in three or four hours gathered rising 
thirty bushels of butternuts, which these winter evenings I find 
good company. About the twentieth of October we had an un- 
common freshet. The water covered the flats from four to eight 
feet. There was no communication across the flats the distance of 
one mile for three days, except in boats. The damage was great. 
When the water abated there was but little fence to be seen. It 
was carried down stream and part of it into Lake Ontario. Large 
lots of hay was stacked on the ground, and as high as the water 
came up, it was all lost. One man in the village lost about two 
hundred sheep which was [sic] feeding on the flats. They was [sic] 
scattered in every direction — some in jams of flood-wood; some 
in one place, some in another — but it was not much for him as 
he has hundreds left. All kinds of produce is high this winter, 
owing in some measure to the frosts in the fall. Large lots of corn 
and potatoes was [sic] lost. Hay worth twelve to fifteen dollars per 
ton, pork six cents a pound, beef three and four, butter twenty 
cents, lard ten cents. Poultry is low, and i have to eat them 
when they can’t get anything better. Wheat has been a very good 
market since last March. It is now worth one dollar and fifty cents 
in Rochester, per bushel. 

This winter I have done some butchering for myself and some 
for others. I have killed five hogs weighing about three hundred 
[pounds] apiece, and one two-year-old steer which has run in the 
woods all summer. His heft was five hundred and ninety-two 
pounds; fifty pounds [of] strained tallow. I have now forty acres 
of wheat on the ground, which looks well. The ploughing and 
dragging was done by four horses and in good order and season. 
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Since last August I have had four cows that afforded us with a 
plenty of butter and cheese and to spare. We now have a pailful 
of milk per day. I have one span of gray horses which make a fine 
team for business. I have five shotes which run in the long pasture, 
but return home every night. Land is getting to be very high in 
this town — farms are selling for fifty dollars per acre, and which is 
a common price. This has got to be an “ old country ” here, as 
they call it, which but a few years ago they began in almost an un- 
bounded wilderness — and are now selling out their farms at a 
great advance, and are still going on to the far west. 

According to the accounts from the President arrived in this 
state, the public land sold the year past for one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per acre, has amounted to eleven millions of dollars. The 
business of the people now is in this section about canals and rail- 
roads. They have petitioned to the legislature of this state for two 
canals up the valley of the Genesee. By means of this, steam-boats 
and others can pass up the river much further than they now do. 
The other is to be about six miles in length, for by means of this 
it will afford a number of good mill-seats which in this flat country 
are not plenty. They have undertook [sic] to make the great Erie 
Canal just as large again as it now is, and are now at work on it in 
different places as it must be done in winter seasons. It is to be 
seven feet deep and seventy feet on the surface of the water, and 
is calculated for boats of one hundred tons, (business improving 
fast) . 

The governor,’ in his message, states that petitions for ninety 
banks have been presented from different parts of the state. In 
addition to what there is now, it is thought in a few years that 
every man will have a bank of his own, to save interest from others. 

I must now bring this to a close, as I have not much room for 
more. Give my respects to father and the rest who may inquire. 
You can expect to see me in your country between the middle of 
May and June next, if nothing special takes place, as I do not 
expect to work this farm any longer — only to take off the crops 
which are now on. My family is small (and I liked to forgot it) . 
My boy was three years old last August — my youngest, a girl, one 
year old last May. They are both hearty and wide-awake for 
business. P —_ 

My respects to you and your family. 

haa . : M. ADAMS. 
Mr. EvijAn FAIRBANKS, 
BELLINGHAM, 
Norroik County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


1 William Learned Marcy (1786-1857), who served three terms as gov- 
ernor of New York: 1833-1839. 
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HOLLAND, a , 
UGUST 21, 1836. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Although at a distance from each other, I often think of the 
sympathizing talks we had with each other, and I should be happy 
to see you again. I must tell you what a parting it was to have that 
lovely child go away — never do I expect to see his lovely face 
any more.* It was almost more than nature could bear. But I 
thought it was all for the best to have him brought up in his little 
family, where he will not hear so much old talk — for he is one 
that hears all that is said and done — and I am growing old, and 
we must soon part. If he had astayed with me, death must part us; 
and how soon, God only knows. 

Give my [regards] to all your friends that inquire after me. 
After my love to you, I would inform you we are all in comfortable 
health, and hope these few lines will find you and yours enjoying 
the same blessing. Mory parted with us on Thursday about one 
o'clock, expecting to reach his home in nine days. Oh, what a task 
his wife must have! My thoughts went with them every day and 
still will be, till I hear from them. It gave me [a] good deal of 
comfort to see his wife and children. I think she appears like a 
kind and tender mother. I hope he will be a good [of] help 
to them both. 

I should be glad to receive a few lines from you, for I want to 
[know] how you prosper, both in soul and body. 

This from your unworthy friend, 

BeTHIAH Moor. 
Mrs. EvijAH FAIRBANKS, 
BELLINGHAM, 
NorFroLtk County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMonD, NovEMBER 23-24, 1836. 
Sir: 

I now drop a few lines to you that you may know that I have 
left York and have moved about forty miles south in Alleghany 
County in the town above mentioned. I have at length bought a 
small farm of one hundred and six acres — forty-two of it is well 
cleared and fenced — the remainder is covered with beech and 
maple. The maple affords a plenty of sugar and molasses. There 
is [sic] a number of fruit trees of different kinds. There is a house 
and a barn and other buildings which are good for logs. I have now 
been on the farm about three weeks. Land here is from seven to 
thirty dollars per acre. This is a great country for raising stock — 
it being better for grass than grain. 

We are all in good health. We had a very good journey from 


2 A son of Mora Adams; see the following letter. 
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Holliston. We stopped at Holland and took in my boy and re- 
turned to York after a er | of nine days, all in good health. 
My boy will be eight years old come February. He can [now] do 
some work and is quick on the foot. 

The wheat crops were very light this fall, but the price made 
it up. I had but four hundred and forty-six bushels. Part of it I 
sold for two dollars per bushel; the rest for one dollar and seventy- 
five cents. Provisions of all kinds are about double at what they 
were two years ago. I don’t know as I have anything more to write 
at this time. 

If any of you think of writing, you will direct your letters to 
West Almond, Alleghany County. There is a post office in this 
town, one and a half miles from me. 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
Muippiesex County [sic], MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALmMonp, OcToBER 2, 1837. 
Dear FRIENDS: 
I will now try to write you a few lines and that you may know 
that we are all in good health and that we have been so ever since 
we have been in the place, and answer your favour, which I re- 
ceived with satisfaction ten days from date. I went to the office to 
= in William’s, and found one for me; but, his being sealed, I 
ad no time nor chance to write any more. But I was glad to hear 
from the times and changes which had taken place amongst my old 
acquaintances; as we know nothing from the East more than you 
from the West, unless it is by writing. But there is nothing strange 
a-going on in this part of the country. Therefore I have nothing 
in particular to write at this time — but, by your request, I will 
write a few lines; but it will be of little worth. 

Crops have come in good in many places; and others have been 
almost all cut off by frost, except winter wheat. Therefore grain 
is well up in this country. We raise but little grain to sell. Our 
attention is paid to raising stock, and dairying. Drovers [come] 
here almost all times of the year buying up and [sell]-ing to the 
east. We raise all kinds of grain except corn. The spring is rather 
wet to fetch it forward; therefore grass is good. We raise winter 
wheat on new land, and spring wheat on old. Potatoes grow very 
well and big. I have the best garden that I have ever had. Some 
kinds of sauce * rather large to be good. Our land here is generally 
rather wet, but the soil is as strong and good as any other, and 


% The Oxford English Dictionary gives an American use of the word 
“ sauce” meaning “ vegetables or fruit, fresh or preserved, taken as part of a 
meal, or as a relish.” 
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clear of stone and brush. On my farm is a young orchard which 
bears some. This year plums are very plenty. We have enough 
for eating and to preserve in maple sugar, which goes very well 
when hungry. The man I bought of kept ten head of cattle, part 
old and young; two horses, twenty-five sheep the year through. 
I have only one cow, yoke of oxen, one horse. As for butter and 
cheese, I neither sell nor buy — and all the time a-plenty. 

As for society, we have three kinds — Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterians — and a few others, but of not much note. We have a 
good and peaceable neighborhood. My old lady sends her love to 
you and sister and the rest of our friends for past favours. Re- 
member me to father and the rest who may inquire. 

Writing is poor business for me. I will omit the rest until I re- 
ceive a favour from you. 

M. AnD A. ADAMS. 
Mr. EvijAH FAIRBANKS, 
West Mepway, 
NorroL_k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALmMonp, Ocroser 16, 1837. 
FATHER: 

I now drop you a few lines to let you know that I received your 
favour about one week since, and the post-master told me it had 
been there a week or more before he sent me word. I have been 
rather busy and have not wrote [sic] so soon as I might; but I re- 
ceived sixty dollars good and lawful money, which I consider a 
fine present at this time. But I am not drove for cash no way, 
only to buy cattle to stock my farm. I have hay to keep twelve 
or fifteen head, but now I have only one horse, one cow, one yoke 
of oxen. Young stock is profitable to keep here. In the summer 
season we let them run in the woods and about this time we get 
them up. The drovers are in a-buying up cattle. They pay a good 
price, which makes stock rather high. Some ask twenty and twenty- 
five dollars for good cows. Sheep have been very high, but are now 
running down. The country is full of wool, and money rather 
scarce. There is no sale. I have been told that wool has been of- 
fered for eight cents per pound and could not sell, as many have 
all their last spring crop on hand.* 

My farm I like tolerable well, but last spring it was rather wet 
for grain, but I hope I shall have enough for my own use. Po- 
tatoes what I have dug yield well. I some expect a hundred bushels. 
They were very scarce last spring and could not be had for plant- 
ing. 
The neighbors I find no fault with. They mind their own busi- 


* The great panic of 1837 began with the crash in May of that year. Presi- 
dent Van Buren called the Congress into special session for September. 
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ness and let others alone. As for meetings, we have three kinds — 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterians. We have no Church built in 
this town, but hold meetings in our school-houses. 

I have nothing more particular to write at this time. We are 
all in good health. Concerning the wood lot — you may have it 
at your own price if there is any way for me to get you a title. If 
you think that I am worthy to receive another favour from you, 
please to write on the outside “ to be left at Centre Almond post- 
office.” The post-master in West Almond is not called so honest: 
he well knew the other letter contained cash, it being marked 
three times the common postage. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMs, 
West Mepway, 
NorFro._k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMonD, NOVEMBER 3, 1838. 
FATHER: 

I have to rejoice that I am once more spared to write to you 
and let you know that I received your favour about four weeks 
ago, but through negligence and not having much news to write, 
I have not done it till this time. 

Your letter informed me of the death of some of our connec- 
tions; and, in return, I must write the same. On the 28th of Octo- 
ber, about three o’clock in the morning, my wife died and was 
called to appear before the Judge of all the earth, as it were in a 
moment of time — she being in the family way about four or five 
months, but she being as well as women in general in her situa- 
tion, and able to do her work. But as I am afflicted on one side, 
I am healed on the other in some measure. Last May her sister and 
husband came into this place and have lived in my house ever 
since. They intended to go farther to the west this fall, but have 
concluded to stop here. She being a fine woman, I have given up 
my children into her protection as they think much of each other. 
I have let him my farm and stock for one year, and I am again a 
wanderer and pilgrim in the earth. 

The evening before her death, we were all seated around a good 
fire talking of the affairs of this world, and my prospects were as 
fair as ever. But before the rising of another sun they were all cut 
off. She being very busy in clothing up her family for winter, and 
worked late at night; and the rest of us went to bed. But I awoke 
towards morning and saw she was up. Having a good fire, I got up 
and sat by the fire some time. It being rather dark and cloudy, I 
thought that I would go to bed again. She said nothing, nor I 
thought nothing but all was well. Just as I got to bed, she jumped 
from her chair and said, “ O, dear! ” and started for the bed. She 
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got to the bed but was not able to get on, but fell to the floor. Her 
sister being abed in the same room, well we soon laid her on the 
bed, but her jaws were fast and her eyes closed. She could not 
speak nor take notice of anything. I then started for my nearest 
neighbor, fifty or sixty rods. They started soon and I went for the 
doctor, about two miles, but she died before anyone could get to 
the house. When I returned with the doctor, I found my wife a 
corpse and my sister and three or four of the neighbors weeping 
over her lifeless body. I cannot express my feelings, neither will 
I try; but leave it for others to judge. To think that she, in a 
moment of time, should be hurried out of time into eternity with- 
out a moment's notice! But she is gone — cut down in the bloom 
of life and strength. On the third day after her death, I buried 
her on my own farm (which is often done in this country) , when 
I, with my friends and neighbors bid farewell to her sleeping dust 
until the bright morning of the resurrection. May we, each one of 
us, be so happy as to meet again on the high lands of glory and 
summit of Mount Zion. As I feel not much like writing now — 
my neighbors, I give my humble thanks for their assistance and 
attention in time of need. 

Father, as I have some money to make out the first of next 
April — the last payment of one hundred and fifty dollars — if you 
could help me, I would give you security. I sometimes think of 
coming down this winter, as it will be more convenient than is 
any other time. But I have stock enough to pay the debt, but 
stock is the way we have to get money in this country. 

Please to drop me a line soon so that I can make some 
calculations. 

This is from your unworthy 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
NorFro._k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Wesr AvcMonp, APRIL 22, 1839. 
Sir: 

I will now try to write you a few lines that you may know that 
we are all well, and that I received your unexpected favour about 
one week since, which I was glad to hear from you all; and in 
particular the present you sent to me, which I was happy to re- 
ceive; and it appears to be sent for the purpose of building a 
corn-barn, which I shall do this summer, or in the fall, as I have 
no other use for the money at this time. 

As I feel myself not deserving of so many of your favours, but 
I hope it will be put to some good and profitable use. I had a 
very good journey home last winter. After leaving you, I went by 
the way of New York, but did not get into business to suit me. 
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And, after staying there about one day, I went up the river sixty 
miles to Newburgh. The river then being frozen, I took the west- 
ern turnpike, the road being smooth and frozen. I walked amost 
all the way home, as I was in no great hurry, and the cheapest 
way of travelling.’ I found the folks all well, and things in mid- 
dling good order. I stayed at home about one week, I then went 
out to work five or six weeks. 

I have now been at home three or four weeks, making and 
repairing fences, but I think of returning back again in a few 
days. They pay one dollar per day for good hands on the Canal, 
which is about thirty miles from where I live. I expect to work 
there the greater part of the time this season, if nothing happens. 
The season has been warm and dry — grass backwards. eat is 
worth a dollar and twenty-five cents per bushel. Cattle very high. 
Many sheep have been killed by the dogs and wolves. 

I have nothing of importance to fill up this page at this time; 
and, being no hand for writing, I shall not be able to give you but 
a small letter at this time, as I have but a few moments for writing. 

I had a very good visit when I was down last winter, and was 
prospered in returning home; and may that good Spirit ever guide 
and be with us, and may He sustain us, Who has brought us on 
thus far through ——— of life — and may we ever adore Him 
who hath said that He will in no ways cast out any who will come 
unto Him—and may the great shepherd of the fold be our 
protector until life with us shall end. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. ADAMs. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
Norro_k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, JANUARY 28, 1840. 
FATHER: 

I once more embrace this opportunity in writing to you a few 
lines, although I am not in the habit of much writing. It will not 
be done in very good style, but by this you may know that I am 
in good health and all my children; and I find by your letter that 
you enjoy the same blessing, and the rest of our friends. I received 
your favour about the twelfth instant, which I return you my 
humble thanks for —that and other past favours — but I have 
nothing very special to write at this time. As there has [sic] no 
very great changes taken place in this vicinity, as it is a general 
time of health and peace, but the weather is cold and about two 
feet of snow — more than common. I have been from home part 


5 The distance between Newburgh, Orange County, and West Almond, 
Allegany County, is approximately two hundred miles as the crow flies, about 
two hundred and fifty by road. 
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of the past season to work, but [am] now at home. I have let my 
farm for another year to my brother-in-law, as I am in no better 
situation for working it myself than I was a year ago; and when I 
shall be, is more than I can tell. Grain is not so high as it has been; 
wheat is seventy-five cents per bushel, corn fifty-six, rye sixty-two, 
buckwheat fifty, potatoes twenty-five, hay six dollars per ton. But 
we have rather more stock than hay. I have five cows. He has four 
two-year-olds, seven calves, eighteen or twenty sheep, two horses, 
and a yearling colt. ; 

There was an auction in this neighborhood not long since. 
One yoke of oxen was sold for fifty-five dollars. One year ago they 
were worth my ta or ninety dollars. One two-year-old steer 
sold for seven dollars and fifty cents; one cow for eleven dollars — 
nine or ten years old. One for twenty dollars — a young and very 
heavy cow; not much more than half what they were worth last 
year. Eleven sheep — good — sold for one dollar and twenty-four 
cents a head. Hay sold for seven dollars per ton, which was high 
for this place. Money is not plenty, nor won’t be as long as grain 
is down. It is hard getting money for it at any price. I understand 
by the papers, that thousands of bushels of wheat in the Ohio is 
sold for thirty cents per bushel — flour by the barrel, two dollars 
and fifty cents. Cheap living. Now is the time to purchase stock 
or grain for those who [wish] to pay ready money. 

I expect to work out part of the time this year as I did last. I 
think some of putting up a barn another spring; but I have not 
yet fully determined whether I shall or no. I should like very 
well to come down and make you and the rest of the folks a visit 
next fall, but I can not tell how it will be. 

It is now getting late in the day and I must bring my paper to 
a close soon, as I have not made very good work of it, but all mis- 
takes overlook; as I should like to hear from you any time, and 
the rest of our friends. 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
Norro_k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, JUNE 12, 1841. 
FATHER: 

I now have a little leisure time to write to you; and that you 
may know that I received your favour this day, and in it was en- 
closed five dollars, which happened very right on [sic] my being 
at home. I live thirty miles from home, and have been there ever 
since last December in the county of Cattaraugus and town of 
East Hinsdale, where I expect to live about a year from the time 
I went. I am farming for a man from Newtown, Massachusetts. 
The same ones are on my farm that has [sic] his; and I yet remain 
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in a state of single blessedness. The spring has been rather back- 
ward till about the last of May. Since that [sic] it has been rather 
dry and warm. My children are all well, and I am yet in good 
health. I have no news in particular to write at this time, and but 
little time to do it in. 

I should like to hear from you when it is convenient, and the 
rest of the folks. 

Yours respectfully, etc., 


M. ADAMs. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 


West Mepway, 
Norro._k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, MARCH 10, 1842. 
FATHER: 

I once more try to write to you after so long an absence. I had 
ought to wrote before but negligence prevented. I received your 
favour about the twentieth of February, which I was glad to re- 
ceive, and hear from you and the rest of the folks. I and the rest 
of my family are all in good health. I have been at home all the 
time since last November. My brother bought him a farm last 
spring about one mile from me, and last November moved onto 
it; and I and my children have kept house ever since, and we make 
it go very well as yet. 

Calista is amost eight years old and Mora is thirteen, but I have 
to do the washing and mending — but I am some acquainted with 
the business, and get along well. I calculate to work my farm my- 
self this year. I should like very well to make you a visit once more, 
but it will not be convenient for me to leave home to go so long a 
journey. 

The past season has been uncommon dry and crops not very 
good of no kind. The grasshoppers was [sic] so numerous that they 
like to devoured every thing before them. They took grain and 
even apple trees was [sic] covered with them. Hay come in short 
in many places; and cattle was [sic] cheap, last fall there being no 
market for them. Two-year-old heifers and steers was [sic] sold 
[for] from six to ten dollars, and other stock as low. I have not 
much stock this winter — five cows, two yearlings, twenty-eight 
sheep, but no team, — but one horse. But we shall get along for 
hay much better than we expected, it being an open winter. 

We have had but little cold weather since the first of January, 
and no snow since the middle of February; but we have frequent 
rains. But it is now very pleasant, and people are a ploughing. 
Grain and to y-neg come in short last season, but we had another 
way provided for fatting pork. The greatest heft of the timber 
in this place is beech, and once in a few years they bear very full 
of nuts, called beech-nuts. They are about the size of a large pea. 
Of those nuts we had a large crop last fall. Of this kind of iad 
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hogs are very fond of, both old and young. Our hogs run in the 
woods; and in the fore part of winter they get fat and generally 
weigh about two hundred [pounds] and more, without any other 
feed. But the pork is not so good as when fatted on grain. It is 
oily; and when cooked it turns to fat. But this is not lost. We alli 
have a plenty of soap-grease. 

Wheat is worth one dollar a bushel, rye seventy-five cents, oats 
thirty-one cents; but, as money is scarce, there is no trade in any- 
thing. 

Please write to me when it is convenient, as I should like to hear 
from you and the rest of the folks. As I have nothing hardly worth 
writing at this time, I must bid you good-bye for now. 

Mora Apams. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
NorFro_k County, MAssACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, DECEMBER 14, 1842. 
FATHER ADAMS: 

I hardly know what to write, or what excuse to offer for not 
answering your favour of September last which contained twenty 
dollars. You will see by this that I was more willing to receive it 
than to make you any return. There has hardly a day passed 
since but what I have thought of writing to you; but, as I have 
been rather busy this fall, I have put it far away. But if you should 
be so indulgent as to ever write to me again, I will endeavour 
to answer it soon. As it has been some time since you have heard 
from me, you will by this time probably want to know how we get 
along and how we all prosper. 

It is now one year this day since I have began [sic] to keep house 
alone, and I have made it go pretty well, too. But we have all 
enjoyed one great blessing, and that is good health; which is one 
of the best of heaven’s gifts. As for my house-work, the little girl 
does some; such as cooking, washing dishes, making beds, sweeping 
the room. She is amost nine years of age. But as for washing [and] 
mending, I do that myself. There has not a week passed since I 
began to keep house but I have done the washing regular. As for 
dairying, I have done but little at it; it being rather out of my line 
of business. I have milked but two cows this summer. I can now 
come up to any of the females in making butter, as I have a plenty 
in store until another season. As the old proverb is, “ Necessity is 
the mother of invention.” 

As for farming, this part of the country can boast little but for 
grain; therefore none of us have but little, but we have a plenty 
of hay. I expect that I cut something like thirty tons of English 
hay this season. I understand that hay is worth four dollars 
ton. I have raised four acres of good oats. I sowed about one bushel 
of peas and had eighteen bushels. Peas are good for fatting beef 
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and pork when ground. As for pork, I had but little to kill; but 
I am well supplied with good beef. I had a smallish cow — or 
nothing more than middling size. She was dry through the sum- 
mer. T his fall I fed her on potatoes raw till she did not like them. 
I then boiled them and put in pea-meal, which she was very fond 
of. I butchered her a few days since. She had a hundred and ten 
unds of strained tallow, and better. I can boast a little on beef, 
or it is called the best in town. As for potatoes, I raised four hun- 
dred and fifty bushels, and a good quantity of garden sauce. I have 
chopped and cleared about four acres of woodland; this, with the 
rest of my business has took [sic] the greater part of my time. 

The Baptists have built a new meeting-house this summer. It 
is now done and dedicated. The house is better than forty square 
feet, one and a half stories high. The land, underpinning and all, 
cost nine hundred dollars. The slips * were oid fons fourteen to 
thirty-five dollars each. We now have a good and comfortable 
house, and whether [sic] Baptist or any other principle, has a per- 
fect right to attend. But there appears to be no great revival as 
yet. The Methodists have meetings, the Presbyterians have meet- 
ings; the Universalists are so few that they never try. There is but 
one Mormon in town that I know of, and he appears to be left 
almost in obscure darkness. 

As for produce, there [is] no market and but little money.” Pork, 
I have heard of no price — beef, I am told, can be bought for one 
dollar per hundred — oats twelve and a half cents per bushel cash 
(fifteen cents store pay) — wheat seventy-five cents, corn fifty cents, 
buckwheat thirty-seven cents. As for stock, I don’t know of any 
price. Three-year-old steers have been sold for twenty dollars a 
pair — one-year-old heifers four and five dollars. It is now a dull 
time for farmers. I have put off one of my horses for a pair of oxen, 
which I think is better for me than two horses. 

You will now have some idea of my affairs, I think. It does not 
look quite so dark as it has for a few years past and days gone by, 
taking all things into consideration. And through the benevolent 
hand of Providence, together with your assistance which I have 
not forgot to mention, I think I have been as well prospered 
through the year as I could reasonably expect. 

Yours, 


Mr. JONATHAN ADAMs, M. Apams. 
West Mepway, 
Norroik County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


P.S. Your last letter I received two days before the date of this. 

* Oxford English Dictionary: slip, “ U. S. A narrow, doorless church-pew 
1828.” 

7 The first great American depression extended over what has become the 
usual period of six years (1837-1843) . 
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West ALMOND, JUNE 15, 1844. 
KIND PARENT: 

I will once more try to write to you that you may know that we 
are all alive and in good health. It is now the third day since I 
received your favour which was very unexpected, but very accept- 
able. I have nothing of importance to write this time, but of 
course you will want that I should write something. 

The fore part of the spring was warm and pleasant; but since 
April, it has been cold and wet. Grass is backward, and the prospect 
is that hay will come in light. Last season hay was plenty and no 
time last winter was worth over three dollars per ton; but cattle 
and sheep are doing better — that is, more cash sales. Wool from 
twenty-five to fifty cents per bale. As for my affairs, I get along as 
well as my neighbors. My youngest is eight years old. The girl is 
ten; and she will cook and wash dishes as well as some of the old 
ones — but she generally goes to school when we have one. 

Last winter and spring I cleared about four acres of woodland 
and [it] is now all into grain. Last winter we had but little snow, 
but cold. And a very good time for burning and making ashes. I 
had about two hundred bushels from the lot. Last winter [they] 
were worth twelve and a half cents per bushel, store pay. I have 
in eight or nine acres of wheat and oats and peas, and the best part 
of two acres of potatoes and buckwheat and some barley. And I 
expect to clear off a patch for turnips; which will make the lot, 
except the garden. 

About three or four weeks ago a man by the name of Thomas 
hung himself in this town. He was naturally a smart man, but was 
in the habit of drinking poison whiskey — and a woman hung 
herself three or four days after Thomas. It was supposed she was 
not in her right mind. 

I don’t know as I can give you much more information concern- 
ing my affairs, unless it is what little stock I have. I have sixteen 
head of horn cattle, thirty sheep and lambs — and with your pres- 
ent I shall buy more. Last spring I put off two cows for other stock, 
and milk but three, as I am not in a situation to handle a dairy. 
And if I was, it would be but little profit. Butter is worth six or 
seven cents per pound. 

Give my respects to all who may take it upon them to inquire. 

And now, Father, it is not likely that we shall ever see each 
other again. And it’s you have always given me good advice and 
good counsel. I hope, by the help of God, it will not be in vain. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. ADAMs. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
NorFoL_k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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West ALMonpD, APRIL 13, 1845. 
FATHER ADAMS: 

I once more have the pleasure of answering another of your 
letters. It appears that you did not receive my letter of last Novem- 
ber; but I wrote to you in a few days after I received yours, dated 
in October. But if you receive this you will know that I have an- 
swered both. And likewise you will know that we are all in good 
health. I expected that you had received my last letter; therefore 
I have been very easy about writing, but we all get along about 
as well as usual. Therefore I shall have nothing special to write 
at this time. It is now rather dry and cold, but fine for putting in 
spring crops. The winter has been rather moderate for the most 
part, and not much sleighing. Cattle are doing rather better than 
they have for years past. The first — best of working oxen sold in 
the winter for one hundred dollars per yoke — cows are now from 
fifteen to twenty dollars — steers are rather scarce; that is, not 
many for sale — hay from four to five dollars per ton. I have win- 
tered eighteen head of horn cattle and thirty sheep. I have three 
yoke of three-years-old, which makes my team. And among them 
all they make one good yoke. 

It appears that William has some notion of coming up this 
summer, but if he don’t come he never will see this new part of the 
world, nor know how they live. We have no preaching now since 
the first of April. Our minister’s time was then out, and they have 
not hired yet, but expect it soon. 

I still remain in a state of celibacy, and I don’t know but [I] 
always shall [be]. 

Give my respects to all who may inquire, but reserve a good 
share for yourself. 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
Norroik County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, NOVEMBER 15, 1846. 
FATHER ADAMS: 

It is with pleasure that I now have the privilege of writing to 
you once more that you may know that we are all in good health; 
and that I received a favour from you a short time since, which I 
was glad to have; and to hear of your good health. But as there 
has been no alteration in my family and nothing of any impor- 
tance to write, I have neglected it longer than I had ought to 
have done. 

We have now had two fine seasons for this country. It has been 
warm and dry and good seasons for corn and other grain. Grain 
is now plenty, but, owing to a foreign call, it is rather high for 
this place — wheat one dollar, corn fifty cents, oats twenty cents, 
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potatoes uncommon light, and none for sale. But I had about 
seventy-five or eighty bushels, the lightest crop that I ever raised. 
Some of my neighbors have not over twenty bushels. They did not 
rot much, but the vines died before they got half-grown. We 
have a plenty of fruit this season. Cider can be bought for seventy- 
five cents per barrel. I could have made a few barrels, but I have 
been busy in burning coal, and have not attended to it. Coal here 
is worth ten cents per basket, part money and part blacksmithing. 
And, as I have stated above, the season has been very dry and no 
rain of any amount, until the thirteenth day of October. The 
rain then fell in torrents for about twenty hours, which caused the 
greatest freshet that ever was known in this country — taking 
off bridges and mill dams, and also did great damages on the 
Canal. 

Cattle are rather higher than they have been for a few years past. 
Good two-year-old steers are worth thirty dollars per yoke, and 
some forty dollars. 

I have fifteen head of cattle, two yearling colts, and about sixty 
sheep to winter. I cut eight or ten acres of grass at the halves on one 
of my neighbor’s [farms], which affords me a plenty of hay and 
some to sell. I planted but one-fourth part of an acre of corn, for 
fear it would not grow; but, the season being good, I had about 
twenty-five bushels [of] first-rate corn. But it being handy to the 
barn, you will suppose it got well manured. 

You mentioned about the ages of my children, which you had 
forgot. The oldest boy was seventeen last February; the second 
boy fourteen last August; Calista twelve last May; the youngest 
boy ten last April. All of them begin to work some. 

Give my respects to brother and sister Fairbanks. [Tell them] 
that I have had two letters from them, but never have wrote [sic] 
to them. But I shall this winter. 

Respectfully yours, 
M. Apams. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
NorroLtk County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, JUNE 14, 1847. 
[Father:] 

Yesterday I received your favour, by which I learned [of] your 
good health and the rest of our connections. And by this you will 
know that we are all well [and] in good health. 

There is no news of any importance in this place, and I have but 
little to write at this time. 

The season has been rather cold and back, but we now have a 
plenty of rain and a fine time for grass. I have planted about two 
and a half acres of corn which, in this place, is considered a large 
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field. It is but two or three years that we thought that we could 
raise corn, but the two past has [sic] been warm and dry and corn 
has done well. 

There is no alteration in my family, except my oldest boy works 
out this season — six months at eight dollars month. 

Grain of all kinds is high. Last winter wheat was worth from 
sixty-eight to seventy cents per bushel. It is now worth a dollar 
and thirty-eight cents to a dollar and fifty cents per bushel — oats 
about forty cents. 

I have built a barn this spring, thirty-six by forty-four feet. I let 
it by the job to build. He hews the timber, puts it up, finishes off 
the outside, for forty-five dollars. 

Wool is worth from twenty-five to thirty-five cents, according 
to the quality. Last winter was hard on sheep. The fore part was 
open, and but little snow. Sheep would not eat hay, and got to 
running down. Some lost more than a hundred — and out of sev- 
enty, I lost fifteen or sixteen. 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMS, 
West Mepway, 
NorFro._k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMOND, FEBRUARY 29, 1848. 
FATHER ADAMS: 

I have once more received another favour from you, which I 
was glad to receive, and hear of your good health. And by this 
you will know that we are all enjoying the same blessing. As there 
has nothing new nor strange taken place in my family and I have 
no news of any importance, therefore but little to write. 

And as for the winter, it has been a remarkable one. We have 
had no sleighing this winter, and but very little snow and most 
of the time good wheeling; as for the three past emapaed pe has 
been very good. And we have had good crops of hay and grain. 
Potatoes are not very good. They are worth three and four shillings 
per bushel — corn fifty cents, wheat one dollar, oats thirty-one to 
thirty-seven cents. Cattle are high for this place. Cows are worth 
twenty dollars or more; oxen seventy-five to one hundred dollars 
per yoke. 

I have wintered twelve head of cattle and about sixty sheep 
rey two colts, coming three years old this spring. Hay is not so 

igh as it was the fore part of [the] winter. It was then worth 
seven dollars per ton — it is now worth five dollars. 

Land is on the rise in this place. Inhabitants are coming in and 
clearing up the wild land, and the old lots are getting in a good 
state for ploughing. Fruit is getting more plenty. Cider last fall 
was worth one dollar per barrel. 

My oldest boy worked out seven months last season, and he 
has been at school this winter. He has hired out again for eight 
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months, and is to begin in about two weeks for ten dollars per 
month. He is now nineteen years of age. 

I am getting out wood this winter for coal — splitting and piling 
it up for burning next fall. Coal is worth five cents per bushel on 
— — in money, or wagons, or any other kind of farming 
tools. 

We have a Baptist minister by the year. His salary is about 
one hundred and fifty dollars per year. I live about one and [a] 
half mile from the meeting-house, and half a mile from our 
school-house where we have prayer-meetings every Sabbath eve- 
ning, and sometimes Presbyterian preaching; and we generally 
have full meetings. 

It is now getting late at night, and I must bid you good-bye, 
until my next. 

Mora ApDAMs. 
Mr. JONATHAN ADAMs, 
West Mepway, 
NorFo._k County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


West ALMonD, DeEcEMBER 26, 1851. 
BROTHER AND SISTER FAIRBANKS: 

I received a favour from you a long time ago, and through neg- 
lect I have put it off so long [a] time; but you very well know 
that I am no hand for writing letters. But I will try to write you a 
few lines, and by this you will know that we are all well. But as I 
have nothing of any importance to write, it will not therefore be 
very interesting to you. As for my family, I have but two children 
at home — Calista and Henry; the youngest is at one of the neigh- 
bors going to school, as we have none in our district. My oldest 
has work |sic] out about ten months this year, but I expect him 
home soon. 

The season has been good for all kinds of crops except potatoes. 
Them [sic] are scarce and high — but few at any price — and some 
have none at all. I had about thirty bushels, but [they] were small 
and not very good. Grain is rather low — wheat seventy-five cents 
per bushel. Butter twelve and a half cents by the firkin — oats 
twenty-eight cents per bushel. Stuff is low, but it is cash. New 
York is hard by. 

I built a small house last year — one part two stories high. The 
other one thirty-two feet by twenty-four, a stoop on one end and 
part of one side. I finished it last year — lathed and plastered and 
painted inside and out. I have a very good cellar, and water handy. 
This railroad has made lumber high.* The best is worth about 


8 The “ Erie and New York City ” organized July 11, 1851, with a capital 
of $750,000. As a sop to the southern tier counties, whose inhabitants were 
jealous of the expenditures on the Erie Canal, the state eventually sank three 
millions of public money in the Erie Railroad in the form of a “ loan” which 
was never repaid. 
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twenty dollars per thousand, or more. The eastern folks are in 
such a hurry for lumber, they cannot wait to have it sawed. Whole 
trains go down loaded with nothing but pine logs to New York 
or near there. 

Farming business is rather improving — the prices for sheep 
and cattle rather better. Farms are from fifteen to thirty dollars 
per acre. I have now about thirty head of cattle, four horse, and 
about twenty sheep. A small stock at what some have. There is a 
man about four miles from me that sold last fall sixty head of 
three-year-old steers at thirty dollars per head. Some of the old 
settlers now winter better than a hundred head. 

And now, brother and sister, you must call up some day and 
make us a visit, as it is not a very busy time, and very good time 
for travelling by railroad. You know how long it will take you to 
reach New York. From New York to Old Almond depot is from 
ten to twelve hours’ drive. You will then be only seven miles from 
my house. Fare [is] about seven dollars. You will see and learn 
more by travelling than by reading. Come and see. 

Write often; and I will try to make a quicker exchange. 

Mora ADAMS. 
Mr. ExvijAn FAIRBANKS, 
West Mepway, 
NorFro.tk County, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A NOTE ON “EMERSON AND COMMUNISM ” 


GEORGE K. SMART 


his interesting article on Emerson and Communism,’ John 

T. Flanagan either neglected or felt disinclined to quote what 
seems to me perhaps Emerson’s most significant statement on the 
utopian socialist movement. The aged pioneer of socialism, Robert 
Owen, had visited Brook Farm and Emerson in 1845,” and though 
close to intellectual senility seems to have made a remarkably 
favorable impression. It was this visit that brought forth rather 


1 New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, X (June, 1937) , 243- 

2 Though Brook Farm was, of course, a Fourierist phalanx, Owen ex- 
pressed his approval of its organization, and in a lecture on socialism said, 
“ We have one and the same object.” He outlined his own achievements and 
described life at New Lanark and New Harmony, after which “ Mr. Ripley 
arose and paid him a very handsome tribute.” Marianne Dwight, Letters from 
Brook Farm, Amy Reed, Editor, (Vassar College, 1928) , contains the fullest 
account of Owen’s visit. See, also, Frank Podmore, Robert Owen (London, 
1906) , 1, 586ff., where there is a discussion of the general continuity of devel- 
opment from the English socialism of Owen and the French-American associa- 
tionism of Fourier, Brisbane, and others. 
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an extended discussion of socialism by Emerson, which is re- 
printed in full in Lockwood’s The New Harmony Movement.’ In 
his comments, which are given here in an abridged form, it should 
be noted that Emerson is talking about the broad aims of the 
utopian socialist movement and not about any specific community 
or program.‘ After telling of Owen’s visit, Emerson wrote: 


Owen made the best impression by his rare benevolence. His 
love of men made us forget his errors. His charitable construction 
of men and their errors was invariable. He was the better Christian 
in his controversies with Christians. Truly I honor the generous 
ideas of the socialists, the munificence of their theories, and the 
enthusiasm with which they have been urged. They appear in- 
spired men. . . . I regard these philanthropists as themselves the 
effects of the age in which they live. They were not the creators 
they believed themselves to be; but they were the unconscious 
prophets of the true state of society, one which the tendencies of 
nature lead unto, one which always established itself in the sane 
soul, though not in that manner in which they paint it. . 

In a day of small, sour, and fierce schemes, one is admonished 
and cheered by a project of such friendly aims and of such bold 
and noble proportions; there is an intellectual courage and 
strength in it which is superior and commanding; it certifies the 
— of so much truth in the theory and in so far is destined 
to be fact.* 


While Mr. Flanagan’s conclusions are, on the whole, accurate, 
his emphasis on Emerson’s dubiety concerning specific experi- 
ments, frequently involving men he knew intimately, fails to re- 
veal the considerable warmth he felt for the broader aims of early 
socialist thought. 


3 G. B. Lockwood, The New Harmony Movement (New York, 1906) , 300ff. 

4 In his article Mr. Flanagan makes the extremely common mistake of 
identifying socialist communities with religious and mystic communisms on the 
one hand and socialist thought with socialist experiment on the other. He 
fails throughout to distinguish Emerson’s opinions of the socialist ideology 
from his comments on the abortive and generally confused attempts to put 
it to practice. John Humphrey Noyes in his History of American Socialisms 
(New York, 1870) has written at length, and with the authority of an actual 
participant in the movement, of the great breach between utopian socialist 
theory and practice. See especially 21ff., where he writes in the course of his 
discussion: “ We get but a very imperfect idea of the Owen and Fourier move- 
ments from the short-lived experiments they produced.” 

5 For a statement in which Emerson used almost the same words, see The 
Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward Waldo Emerson, Editor, 
(Boston, 1904), x: “ Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New England,” 
347ff. Emerson published this essay in the Atlantic Monthly for October, 1883. 
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THE FLIGHT OF HENRY JAMES THE FIRST 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


EADERS of Professor Austin Warren’s The Elder Henry 
James will recall the dramatic episode which punctuated 
the future theologian’s senior year at Union College, when he 
collided with his father, the strong-willed merchant, William 
James of Albany, over the questions of his future occupation and 
his undergraduate extravagances — specified as segars, oysters, and 
superior tailoring. His irate father induced a friend of the family, 
a lawyer, Archibald McIntyre of New York, to write a letter of 
admonition to the wayward worldling on November 12, 1829. 
But by December 2, Henry James had disappeared “ in the char- 
acter of aswindler . . .” according to his angry sire, who predicted 
that his son’s offenses would “ lodge him in a prison of some kind 
directly . . . they will find him and he will find his reward, poor 
being.” 

He had made his way to Boston, where none of his father’s 
hasty prophecies was fulfilled, as we learn from another letter 
printed by Professor Warren from the Theatre Collection in the 
Harvard College Library, and addressed by the elder Henry to his 
friend, Captain Isaac Jackson, tutor in mathematics at Union, 
under the date of January 30, 1830. The young man had achieved 
self-support as a proof-reader for a highly moral publisher, Mr. 
Jenks of Hancock Street; and had been “ introduced into some of 
the first society ” of the metropolis. On Sundays he was even dili- 
gently occupied in shopping about for a regular preacher, with 
kind words for Dr. Channing and the Reverend Alonzo Potter. 

Among the James Papers in the Union College Library three 
letters more, which deal with the same incident through the eyes 
of President Eliphalet Nott, have come to light. These suggest 
that the ebullient scion of the Jameses must have caused that 
worthy pedagogue deep concern. It must be remembered that Dr. 
Nott had had extensive and complicated financial dealings with 
William James of Albany to the tune, eventually, of one hundred 
thousand dollars loaned to the college by the merchant on a mort- 
gage covering the entire campus, to assist in paying off the lottery 
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prizes, and repaid in full with six and one-half per cent. interest 
in 1826. William James was a trustee of the institution; and it was 
not surprising that when his son Henry entered Union in 1828, 
it was as a member of Dr. Nott’s own household. The latter, it 
should be added, was liberal in theology, and shrewd in every- 
thing. 

On December 8, 1829, just about a week after Henry's ‘sudden 
disappearance from Schenectady, President Nott wrote to Archi- 
bald McIntyre in New York about some business matters, and 
ended his letter thus: 


I perceive that young James did not stay in New York as 
was expected. And had he, unless he could have been induced 
to return to his father, no good would have resulted. He must 
become convinced himself, that money has some value, and that 
economy is a virtue, before he will be induced to look to his father 
for support or for counsel. And I hope he will get into business 
immediately; or else break down immediately — the sooner his 
business comes to a crisis; the better for him and for his friends. 


On Christmas Day, 1829, Dr. Nott wrote again to Mr. McIntyre: 


Young James has not written to me — at which I am much sur- 
prised — as he authorized several persons to present their bills for 
a I hope he will either get into business that will support 

im or break down quick. He is a bright boy, but has defects of 
character; adversity may be of use to him. If he writes you let me 
know the contents. 


And finally, on January 2, 1830: 


I have just heard from young James — he professes to have to 
get into business, but fear he is not doing well — nothing can be 
done for him till he learns the worth of a father’s house. 


Whatever Dr. Nott may have meant by a swift “ break down,” 
Henry James the Elder did not experience anything of the sort 
until possibly the “ vastation” of many years later. He did try 
to please his father by returning to college, where he was grad- 
uated with his class in 1830, in spite of several months of ab- 
sence. He also made an attempt to study law. Soon after his 
father’s death, in 1832, Henry entered the Princeton Theological 
Seminary; and there, although he did not graduate, he found his 
vocation (but not his occupation, in the usual sense) for life. 
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WHITTIER’S “ THE DEMON LADY” 


T. FRANKLIN CURRIER? 


E met her in the greenwood shade, 
And in the solemn moon-light only, 
Where rock and tangled forest made 
Their place of meeting lonely. 


Yet what recked he of the absent day, 
And the cloudy sky, the dreary way? 

The sun might sink, the stars be dim, 
That lady's eye was a sun to him. 


The wind might moan in the forest sadly, 
And the howl of the wolf rise long and madly; 
He hears them not, for a faint low tone 
Fell soothing and sweet on his ear alone, 
Mellow and soft and musical, 
As a delicate breeze harp dying low 
And a fair round arm on his neck was twining, 
As white but warmer than driven snow; 


1 In the September issue of the New ENCLAND QUARTERLY: X, 596-597, 
the reviewer of my Whittier bibliography has unfortunately marred an other- 
wise flattering criticism with the statement that the poem “The Demon 
Lady,” recorded at page 232 of the bibliography, was written, not by Whittier, 
but by William Motherwell. It is true that Motherwell wrote a poem bearing 
this title; this poem is contained in editions of Motherwell’s works and begins 
with the line “ Again in my chamber! ” Whittier’s poem is entirely different, 
and there is no reason to question his authorship. The present text is from 
the edition of the poem printed privately in 1894, which is said to have been 
from the original manuscript, at that time “ in the possession of a gentleman 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts.” The twenty-fifth line, obviously omitted by 
error in the printing of 1894, is taken from the Philadelphia Album of 
March 24, 1832, and one other variant reading is included from the same 
source. 

As regards the other two points mentioned in the same review, it is hardly 
correct to designate them as “ inaccuracies” since, in one case, the reviewer 
throws further doubt on the authorship of a poem which the bibliography 
records with the words “ authorship not proved,” and, in the other case, he 
has been fortunate enough to prove Whittier’s authorship of the prose selec- 
tion marked in the bibliography to indicate that the authorship was “ not 
wholly proven” (391) . 
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And a bosom of love on his own reclining, 

And tresses of gold ‘mid his dark locks shining; 
And he felt her heart-pulse come and go 

As she gave, in her yielding tenderness, 
Her beautiful lips to his fervent kiss. 


He has led her through his grand old hall, 
Whose turrets through the gray sea mist 
Rise upward, gloomily and tall; 
And round whose seamed and crumbled wall 
The ivy tendrils creep and twist. 
Brilliantly the lamps are burning 
As if the castle’s lord was now 
From red fields of war returning, 
With gladness on his war-worn brow, 
Even as the heroes of his line 
Came from holy Palestine. 


But he had loved his ancient home, 
Its meadows green, its mountain’s gloom, 
The stream beneath the gray tower flowing, 
The broad old trees above it growing, 
The placid lake beneath the moon; 
And the willow, bending along its brim 
With which the breeze played a soft, low tune, 
Clearly at morning and faintly at noon, 
Had ever a dearer charm to him 
Than the banner’s sweep in the sunny air, 
The plume’s white top, and the red sword’s glare. 


Dearer the thrill of her trembling fingers, 

And the smile of her eye and her playful lip, 
Than the stern salute of a mailed grip, 

When blood on the clashing gauntlet lingers. 


But he, the young lord, hath not been 
The leader of mailed men; 
He hath not met, as warriors meet, 
The planted foot and the crimson hand, 
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When hosts on hosts, impetuous, beat 
Like surges on the rocky strand. 


Bright are the lamps in the festal hall; 
Yet why is there gloom on the marble brow? 
Why steadily looks he on the wall, 
When visible all in the light below 
The painted forms of his fathers look 
From their ancient canvas, harshly grim, 
Each scowling down from his lofty nook 
Haughtily upon him? 
Why start they not to life and breath 
From the chill and motionless sleep of death 
When the last of their line forgets his trust, 
Nor shakes from the sword its scabbard rust; 
And worst of all, hath taken a bride 
Of a name unknown to his lordly side? 


"Tis done; the priestly rites are spoken; 
“ One kiss, my bride,” and he bent to her 
With a fervent kiss, for a blissful token. 
Her cheek was cold as the sepulchre! 
And he started back with a shuddering sigh 
When he met the glance of that lady's eye; 
As the soft sweet light of its love had gone, 
A sharp fierce lustre was left alone. 
Oh! once that eye was liquid and pure 
As the softened light of a summer star; 
But none might now its flashing endure; 
Like lightning over a scimitar, 
She turned her face to her love 
And smiled to see him shrink with dread 
As with a jeering tone she said: 
“ Love, thou art mine! the rites are over, 
Joy to the nuptial! bed! ” 


He heard her voice, and her smile he saw, 
And his spirit sank with its sudden awe; 
He felt the evil hand upon him, 
A demon to her arms had won him. 
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The guests are gone, the lamps are dim, 
The long cold hall gives back no tread; 
That fearful one hath gone with him 
Up to the bridal bed. 


The wind that night had a bodeful sound 
As it swept the desolate towers around; 

The turrets shook, and the boughs which swung, 
In the chill blast to and fro, 

Mourned like the wail of a human tongue 
In the dreary court below. 


The morning light on the dim tower came, 
Touching the turrets with fingers of flame, 
Chasing the shadows from chamber and hall 
And brightening the armor which hung on the wall. 
The hound is baying in the clear 
Still beauty of the autumn morn, 
But nevermore with heedful ear 
And kindling eye, that dog shall hear 
The echo of his master’s horn! 
The falcon flutters in his string, 
But nevermore from his master’s wrist 
Shall that bold-hearted robber spring 
To cleave with long resounding wing 
The thunder and the mist. 


He was an old, a feeble man, 
That gray and reverend priest, 
Like one that had outlived his span! 
His beard was low upon his breast; 
His eye was deeply sunk in his head; 


And he tottered and reeled in his weary tread. 

And he muttered his solemn prayer at times, 
And chimed to himself his holy rhymes, 

As he sought, at the frightened menial’s call, 
The evil gates of the bride-groom’s hall. 

He mounted the stairs, and stood before 
The richly antique bridal door, 
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Covered with devices old and quaint; 
And he called aloud on his patron saint, 

As that door was open cast, 
And into that chamber so fearfully still, 

In the marvellous strength of a holy will, 
The gray old friar passed. 


How wildly glared that old man’s eye! 
How moved his lips unceasingly, 
As striving to utter against some spell 
A horrible tale which he might not tell. 
Something of horror his eye hath seen, 
Something of horror his ear hath heard; 
But his cold lips were sealed, I wean, 
And he might not utter the fearful word. 


The tale is told and ye who bend 
Your fair forms o’er its careless page 
May find a moral in its end, 
Even for this unromantic age. 
The wildest demon ever wrought 
In fancy’s wizard net of thought 
Is powerless to the human fiend. 


Many an angel's love-lost form, 
Hiding with rainbow hues the storm, 
Lovely without but dark within 
As the unrecorded page of sin — 
A veiled monster who can smile 
Witchingly for a little while, 
Until some noble heart hath given 
Its all on earth, perhaps in heaven, 
A free and fearless sacrifice. 
Then wakes the victim from his dreaming, 
Casts off her false and lovely seeming, 
A demon to his waking eyes. 
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FREE SOIL IN BERKSHIRE COUNTY 
1781 


JAMES M. ROSENTHAL 


R. Frank W. Grinnell devoted a chapter to the anti-slavery 

decisions of the supreme judicial court of Massachusetts 
in 1781, particularly in reference to the cases involving Quock 
Walker and Nathaniel Jennison, in which it was held that slavery 
was abolished in the commonwealth by the Declaration of Rights, 
according to which it was laid down that “ All men are born free 
and equal.” * About the same time a case in the court of common 
pleas for Berkshire County showed the same judicial determina- 
tion — “ Brom and Bett vs. J. Ashley, Esq.,” which was tried in 
August, 1781. 

The plaintiffs, Brom and Bett, were a negro man and woman. 
It was an action of replevin, the defendant being John Ashley, 
of Sheffield. The allegation was that Ashley, and his son, John, 
Junior, were detaining the plaintiffs, Brom and Bett, contend- 
ing that they were servants for life. 

A sketch of the life of John Ashley, the defendant in the action, 
was published on July 22, 1936, as one of the minute biog- 
raphies, entitled “ Berkshire Men of Worth” appearing in the 
Berkshire Evening Eagle of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and edited 
by Joseph Ward Lewis. Ashley was born in Westfield in 1709, 
was graduated from Yale in 1730, and admitted to the bar in 1732. 
That year he settled in Sheffield, where he became a large prop- 
erty owner. He often represented Sheffield in the General Court, 
and was a judge of the court of common pleas from 1766 to 1781. 
He presided over the Berkshire county convention of 1774 which 
voted not to buy products of British manufacture. 

His son was graduated from Harvard in 1758, and was fre- 
quently elected to the General Court. He became major-general 
of the ninth division of the Massachusetts militia, and as colonel 
commanded the militia which met and defeated the rebels under 
Captain Perez Hamlin, at Sheffield on February 27, 1787, thus 
"1 Massachusetts Law Quarterly, u, 5 (May, 1917): Frank W. Grinnell, 


“ The Constitutional History of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
from the Revolution to 1813.” 
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putting an end to armed resistance in Shays’s Rebellion. He rep- 
resented Sheffield and Mt. Washington in the convention of 1788, 
which ratified the federal constitution. According to the journal 
of the convention,” a protest was made against his being allowed 
to take his seat in that gathering on the ground that his election 
was illegal. “ We think it our duty,” said the remonstrants, “ fur- 
ther to inform your honors, that the said John Ashley, Jr. Esq. 
being one of the Selectmen, presided in the meeting, and held 
the hat for receiving the votes. But instead of sitting it fair and 
open on the table, as usual, held it in his left hand, pressed close 
to his breast, receiving the votes from the voters, in general, in his 
right hand, and putting (or pretending to put) them into the hat 
himself, at the same time, suffering others to put their hand, shut, 
into the crown of the hat, so that it could not be known whether 
they put in one vote or ten.” But “ there appearing no evidence, 
nor any person in support of the allegations therein contained, 
ordered, that the said remonstrance be dismissed.” Ashley, Jr. 
thereupon took his seat, and proved to be one of the seven Berk- 
shire representatives to vote in favor of ratification, as against 
fifteen opposed. 

John Ashley, Sr., had a number of negro slaves as late as 1781.* 
One of them was known as Bett, her true name being Elizabeth 
Freeman. Bett intercepted a blow which was possibly meant for 
some one else, and vowed, as a consequence, that she would re- 
main no longer in the Ashley service. Because her owner refused 
to let her go the action of replevin in question resulted. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Irving H. Gamwell, clerk of courts 
for Berkshire County, a copy of the record of the case appearing 
in the records of the court of common pleas is given at the end 
of this note. It will be seen that the defendant asserted “ that the 
said Brom and Bett were his Servants for Life.” Issue was joined. 
A trial was held before the four justices and jury at Great Barring- 
ton on August 21, 1781, William Whiting, of Great Barrington 
being senior justice. The attorneys for the plaintiff were the noted 
Tapping Reeve, founder of the law school at Litchfield, Connecti- 


2 Debates and Proceedings in the Convention of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts held in the Year 1788 (Boston, 1856) , 52-53. 

3% Hamilton Child, Gazetteer of Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 1725- 
1885 (Syracuse, 1885) , 367-368. 
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cut, (whose first name in the record is spelled “ Topping ” and 
“ John”) and Theodore Sedgwick, the distinguished Stockbridge 
statesman and jurist, then only a young Sheffield lawyer. After a 
full trial, the “ Jury find that the said Brom and Bett are not and 
were not at the time of the purchase of the original Writ the legal 
Negro servants of him the said John Ashley dureing life.” Al- 
though the defendant took an appeal, with John Ashley, Junior, 
as surety, the case was never, it seems, retried or reviewed. 

The plaintiff, Bett, became the loyal and devoted servant 
under the name “Mum Bet” of the Sedgwick family at their 
Stockbridge home, and is often referred to with tenderness and 
respect by Theodore Sedgwick’s daughter, Catherine M. 
Sedgwick, the novelist. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


At an Inferior Court of common Pleas begun and holden at 
Great Barrington within and for the County of Berkshire upon 
the third Tuesday of August (being the 21st day of the same 
Month) in the Year of our Lord Christ, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty one. 

Present {William Whiting 
Jahl. Woodbridge 
James Barker 
{Charles Goodrich 


Number 1: Brom and Bett vs. J. Ashley, Esq. 

Brom a Negro Man and Bett a Negro Woman both of Sheffield 
in said County of Berkshire Plaintiffs against John Ashley of 
Sheffield aforesaid Esq. Defendant. In a plea of Replevin, wherein 
the said Brom and Bett prayed out a pleuries Writ of Replevin, 
signed by the Clerk of our said Court, dated the twenty eighth day 
of May, in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty one which is as follows (to wit) The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. To the Sheriff of our County of Berkshire his under 
Sheriff or Deputy Greeting. When we have often commanded you 
that justly and without delay you should cause to be replevied, 
Brom a Negro Man of Sheffield in our said County Labourer, and 
Bett a Negro Woman of Sheffield aforesaid Spinster, whom John 
Ashley Esq. and John Ashley Junr. Esge. both of Sheffield afore- 
said have taken and being so taken detain (as it is said) unless 
they were taken by our special command, or by the command of 
our Chief Justice, or for Homicide, or for any other just cause, 
whereby according to the Usage of this Commonwealth they are 
not Repleviable, or that you should signify to us the cause, where- 


Esquires 
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fore the said John Ashley and John Ashley Junr. have taken, and, 
do detain the said Brom and Bett, and you having returned unto 
us that you have repaired unto the Houses of John Ashley and 
John Ashley Junr. rs. to Replevy the said Brom and Bett 
according to the Tenor of our aforesaid Writ, but the said John 
Ashley Esqe. did not permit a delivery of the aforesaid Brom and 
Bett to be made because he asserted that the said Brom and Bett 
were his Servants for Life, thereby claiming a right of servitude 
in the Persons of the said Brom and Bett. We unwilling that the 
said Brom if he be a Freman, and the said Bett if she be a Free 
Woman, by such taking and claim should be deprived of the 
common Law, command you if the said Brom and Bett shall find 
you sufficient Security of being before our Justices of our Inferior 
Court of common Pleas to be holden at Great Barrington within 
and for our said County of Berkshire, on the third Tuesday of 
— next to answer unto the aforesaid John Ashley Esqe. if they 
shall find you such sufficient Security; then in the mean time that 
you cause to be replevied the aforesaid Brom and Bett according 
to the Tenor of our aforesaid Writs; and besides if the said Brom 
and Bett shall have made you secure of their complaint as afore- 
said, then summon by good summoners the said John Ashley 
Esqe. that he be before the Justices of our said Court on the third 
Tuesday of August next to answer unto the said Brom and Bett 
of the takeing and claim aforesaid, and have there then the names 
of the Pledges in this Writ Tested by William Whiting Esqe. at 
Great Barrington the twenty-eighth day of May as aforesaid. The 
said Brom and Bett appear (by their Attorneys Toppin Reeve 
and Theodore Sedgwick, Esqrs) and the said John Ashley Esge. 
comes also (by his Attorneys John Canfield, Esqe. and David 
Noble, Gentleman) and says that the said Brom and Bett ought 
not to have and maintain their Suit aforesaid against him, but 
that the same ought to be abated and dismissed, because he says 
that the said Brom and Bett, are and were at the time of Issuing 
the original Writ, the legal Negro Servants of him the said John 
Ashley during their Lives, and this the said John is ready to verify, 
and hereof prays the Judgment of this Court, and that the said 
Suit may be abated. And the said Brom and Bett (by their said 
Attorneys John Reeve and Theodore Sedgwick, Esqrs.) say that 
their Suit aforesaid ought not to be abated, because they say that 
they are not, nor are either of them, nor were they or either of 
them, at the time of the Issuing the original Writ, the Negro 
Servant or Servants of him the said John Ashley during their 
lives, and this they pray may be inquired of by the Country. And 
the said John Ashley (by his said Attorneys) likewise doth the 
same. And after a full hearing of this Case the evidence therein 
being produced, the same Case is committed to the Jury, Jonathan 
Holcomb, Foreman, and his Fellows, who being duely sworn re- 
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turn their Verdict that in this Case the Jury find that the said 
Brom and Bett are not and were not at the time of the purchase 
of the original Writ the legal Negro Servants of him the said John 
Ashley dureing life and Assess thirty shillings damages. ere- 
fore it is considered by the Court and thereupon by the said Court 
adjudged and determined, that the said Brom and Bett are not, 
nor were they at the time of the purchase of the original Writ, 
the legal Negro [servants] of the said John Ashley dureing life, and 
that the said Brom and Bett do recover against the said John 
Ashley the sum of thirty shillings lawfull Silver Money Damages, 
and the Costs of this Suit Taxed at five pounds fourteen shillings 
and four pence like Money — And hereof the said Brom and Bett 
may have their Execution — The said John Ashley appeals from 
the Judgment of this Court to the Supreme Judicial Court to be 
holden at Great Barrington within and for the County of Berk- 
shire upon the first Tuesday of October next; and John Ashley, 
Junior, Esqe. Recognizes with Sureties as the Law directs for the 
said John Ashley his prosecuting with effect this appeal at the 
said Supreme Court etc. as on File. 


TO SARATOGA AND BACK 
1777 


RAY W. PETTENGILL 


MONG the interesting possessions of the late Waldo Leon 
Rich of Saratoga Springs was a brief record by Joshua 
Pillsbury of his march from Dracut to Saratoga and back in 1777. 
More than ten years ago Mr. Rich made for the present editor a 
careful facsimile and gave him permission to publish it. The 
editor postponed action in the hope that Mr. Rich might do so 
himself. Despite several reminders he did not, and after his death 
in 1930 the editor asked General James Lester, administrator of 
the estate, about the manuscript. No trace of it was found; doubt- 
less it was sent to New York for sale along with Mr. Rich’s notable 
collection of books. It is from the facsimile, then, that the text is 
here reproduced. 
The writer is that Joshua*® (Caleb*, Caleb*, Moses*, Wil- 
liam *), who was born in Amesbury March go, 1743, and died in 
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Canaan, New Hampshire, February 21, 1825. His father pur- 
chased one hundred and sixty acres in Dracut in 1763 and moved 
there some time before 1767. Joshua saw service twice before his 
march to Saratoga.” 

The laconic account with which we are concerned is written in 
a fair hand on a single sheet. The obverse has at the top in the 
middle: “ Dracutt October th 1d 1777 marched.” Below this the 
sheet is divided vertically; the left side has four column headings: 
days of week, taverns, towns, miles, but inasmuch as no taverns 
are noted beyond Charlemont this division is not observed in the 
last quarter of the left side, and the right side has no such head- 
ings. The itinerary is concluded on the reverse on the right side 
beginning at the top of the sheet; while the title is on the left in 
the middle written with the sheet inverted. For purposes of com- 
parison the corresponding data are given from the far fuller ac- 
count of the march from Saratoga to Boston to be found in a 
letter by a Brunswick officer.* 

Little as this meagre account adds to our knowledge of the 
Burgoyne Campaign it nevertheless seems worth preserving. It is 
to be hoped that the original is not lost. It throws light on the 
character of the writer by what is left unsaid. Unlike the Bruns- 
wick officer, who, trained and observant, regarded his trip to 
America as part of his education, our Joshua’s attention was fixed 


1 David B. Pillsbury and Emily A. Getchell, The Pillsbury Family (Everett, 
Massachusetts, 1898) , 42-43. 

2 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in the War of the Revolution xu, 417: 
“ Pilsbery, Joshua, Dracut. Private, Capt. Stephen Russell’s co. of militia, Col. 
Green’s regt., which marched on the alarm of April 19, 1775; service 7 days.” 
xu, 419: “ Pilsbury, Joshua. Clerk, 2nd Dracut co.; list of men returned as 
having been engaged for 2 months service near New York, agreeable to order 
of Congress of Sept. 17, 1776; also, Capt. Joseph Bradley Varnum’s (Dracut) 
co. of volunteers, Col. Jonathan Reed’s regt.; engaged Sept. 29, 1777; marched 
from home Oct. 1, 1777; discharged Nov. 7, 1777; service 42 days, at Saratoga; 
company marched to reinforce Northern Army; also Capt. Joseph Bradley 
Varnum’s co., Col. Simeon Spaulding’s regt.; return of equipment of train 
band and alarm list endorsed ‘ 1777’; reported as belonging to train band.” 
See, also, xxi, 79, 189; LIV, 45: File G, Massachusetts Muster and Pay Rolls. 

% William Leete Stone, Letters of Brunswick and Hessian Officers during 
the American Revolution (Albany, 1891); also R. W. Pettengill, Letters from 
America, 1776-1779, (Boston, 1924) . Some slight discrepancies may be due to 


relative positions in the line; at one point we find the camp extending fully 
three miles along the road. 
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on the task in hand — the defeat of Burgoyne. When that was 
accomplished this busy farmer and cooper was chiefly concerned 
with getting back to his harvest, his hoops, and his staves. 

Dracutt October th 1d Marched 
’ Days of Week Taverns Towns Miles mils 
Our Armey that was on that 
Wednsday Esqr Varnum Dracutt Side the River marched on 
Chelmsford to Their ground ‘and took 
Pollards Westford 11 posision. Genl. Burgoines 
Childs Grotton o8 Armey Surrendred them- 
Thursday Shirley selves Prisoners of War to 
Johnsons Luningburgh 10 the Amiricans 
Cowding Fichburgh os British Prisoners 2242 
Gates Ashbingham og Foreigners 2390 
Friday Knights Winchentun 06 Candians Tories Sent to 
Pierce Royalitown 08 Canada 1100 
Richmond 10 October 17th 1777 
Winchester 
Saterday Hunts Northfield 15 Saterday to Stillwater 14 
Burnettstown Lordsday our Rigement being 
Lordsday Greanfield 13 ordered as a Guard 
Elisar Shelburn 8 to the Hushens 
Monday __ Rices Cherlymount 10 from thence to 
over Hoosac 12 Winterhill accord- 
East Hoosac ingly we took 
Tuesday Williamst 8 charge of them 
Pownal marched to Scati- 
Wednsday Benington 14 cook 2 
Thursday Saintcoyet 10 Monday New City 12 
Cambridge Tusday Greenbush 15 
Friday Battlekill 25 WednsdayCanterhook 15 
Saterday Fort Miller 10 Thursday Drawed provisions 
Lordsday Fort Edward o7 Friday Egeramount 22 
Monday Skoouted tow- N. E. State of Mas- 
ards the Lake and Brought in Sev- sac 
eral prisoners 199 Saterday Barrington 05 
Tusday evening Marched and Lordsday Number Won 12 
Skooute to Lake George to Take 14 Monday through the green- 
| the Fort but could not woods Lowden and 
Wednsday Evening Returned to Glasgo mountain to 
Fort Edward Westfield 27 
Thursday Morning heard the agre- Tusday Lay Still by Reason 
able Nuse of Genl. Burgoines cap- of a great Storm 
erlating and the whole rigement WednsdayWest Springfield 
being ordered imadetly to march and crosed Conit- 
to Saritoage 14 cut River at Spring- 
Friday our Rigement & the whole field 
Armey on this Side the River was Thursday Lay Still 
drawnup and Saw our Enemis Friday Marched 05 
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Days of Week 
march of Their Grounds, Lay down 
there Arms ¢ 
Medford 
Friday Woburn 
Wilmington 
Tuxbury 
Andover 
Saterday Dracutt 27 


November th 8d 1777 
Joshua Pilsberry ¢ 


A Detale of the 
towns thro which 
we traveled at the 
Capture of Bor- 
goyne in 1777- 

By J. Pilsberry 7 
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mils 
Saterday Scotti at Palmer 10 
Lordsday Western and Brook- 
field 14 
Monday Spencer and Leices- 
ter 14 
Tusday Worcester 05, 
Wednsday Shrewsbury and 
Northboro to Marl- 
borough 23 
Thursday Sudbury 08 
Weston Framing- 
ham Watertown 
Cambridge Winter- 
hill Charlestown 15 


Here We Left the 
prisoners took our 
Discharge and 
marched for our 
Respective homes 
turn over 5 


The following extracts from a letter beginning Saturday, 
October 18, of a Brunswick officer are interesting as compared 


with the foregoing: 


miles 

18th to Stillwater 31/2 
igth crossed Hudson, Schaghticoke 
zoth New City 10 
21st (snowed and rained all night) 

Greenbush 14 
2zznd Kinderhook 15 
23rd at Kinderhook 


* Left side of obverse. 
5 Right side of obverse. 


6 Right side of reverse. 
7 Middle of reverse, with text inverted. 











a, 
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miles 

24th via Claverack to Nobletown 17 
25th Great Barrington 13 
26th through Tyringham®* then Green- 

wood (A hilly district, the Ameri- 

can Caucasus, rained all night) 17 
27th to Blandford. raining 1 
28th (terrific cold storm) Westfield 10 
29th rain, West Springfield 7 


goth (a day of rest but not from visitors) 

gist crossed river taking till night, not 
allowed to stop in East Springfield, 
marched on 3 

Nov. 1st to Palmer 

2nd through West Town to Brookfield 

grd_through Spencer to Leicester 

4th = short march to Worcester 

5th Shrewsbury, Northborough to Marl- 


borough 16 
6th through Sudbury to West-town 13 
7th Watertown, Cambridge, Winter 
Hill.» 


THOREAU AND ZIMMERMANN 


GRANT LOOMIS 


N 1840, five years before Henry David Thoreau went to 
Walden to live, he had read a book which had had better than 
half a century of popularity. This book was the Betrachtungen 
iiber die Einsamkeit, by Johann Ritter von Zimmermann (1728- 


1795) -- Thoreau owned an American edition of an English trans- 


8 Tyringham is Pillsbury’s Number One, see H. Child: “Gazetteer of 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, 1725-1885” (Syracuse, 1885) 1, 374. 

® Pillsbury would seem to have taken a detour if he returned by way of 
Framingham. 


1 Published at Leipzig, 1784-1785, in four volumes. Simultaneous im- 
pressions were made in the same years in Karlsruhe and Munich; there was 
also a reprint at Troppau in the same years. The book was translated into 
French by Mercier, and published in Paris in 1790 in one volume. An English 
translation appeared the following year; this was from the French edition. 
Other editions were: Dublin, 1800, 2 volumes; London, 1800-1802, 2 volumes; 
neue Aufgabe, Vienna, 1803; and at least four American printings. Two books 
of interest about Zimmermann and his work are: Rudolf Ischer, Johann 
Georg Zimmermann’s Leben und Werke (Bern, 1893) ; and Leo Maduschka, 
Das Problem der Einsamkeit im 18. Jahrhundert im besonderen bei J. G. 
Zimmermann (Murnau, 1932) . 
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lation of this group of essays.* The subject of solitude was very 
early of interest to the Concord hermit; therefore it can be as- 
sumed that he read this book with care and thought. It would be 
interesting to have had his immediate comments on the theses 
presented in Zimmermann’s long and rambling chapters, but the 
results of this reading, although for the most part indirect, were 
very pertinent — as may be seen hereafter. 

Thoreau and Zimmermann discuss six topics in common: 

1. Individuals seek solitude for two chief reasons. First of all, 
because of an antipathy to the frivolity of society, and, second, 
because of a love for liberty and independence. Both authors have 
a good deal to say about these themes. Both express essentially 
the same ideas. Zimmermann concentrates his opinions into brief 
chapters of his essay; Thoreau’s ideas are scattered through his 
Journals, Walden, and his letters. His first lecture before the Con- 
cord Lyceum, read in April, 1838, was on “ Society.” * If we had 
a copy of that lecture, we might find a more concentrated expres- 
sion of those ideas which he was never tired of repeating. It is not 
unlikely that he had read Zimmermann’s book before his lecture.* 


2 According to F. B. Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau 
(Boston, 1917), 510, the translation of Zimmermann’s book which was in 
Thoreau’s library was published in Albany, New York. Although Thoreau lists 
this volume in a survey of his library in 1840, I have been unable to trace the 
book. It is not among the forty-nine volumes belonging to Thoreau which are 
at present in the Concord Public Library. The volume, it is likely, was a 
reprint from one of the New York editions of 1801 and 1813. There was an 
edition printed as late as 1836 at Exeter, New Hampshire. Thoreau was not 
a fluent reader of German. His earliest journals contain some translations 
from Goethe, but most of his quoted German authors are from English ver- 
sions: Winckelmann, Journal, tx, 242-243; Humboldt, v, 117, 120, etc. For 
purposes of comparison I have given references to the English edition (Lon- 
don, 1800 and 1802) . 

% The Writings of Henry David Thoreau (Boston, 1906) , vi, 6. Hereafter 
designated as Journal, -x1v, and Writings, v1. 

+ Striking similarities in the statements of the two authors may be con- 
sulted in the following passages: (1) Zimmermann, 1, 2 (Book 1, Chapter 2) , 
16. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 150; Vi, 229-231; Journal, vi, 439. (2) 
Zimmermann, 1, 4, 218-219. Thoreau, Journal, 1, 306; vill, 204; 1x, 246. (3) 
Zimmermann, 1, 2, 70. Thoreau, Journal, vi, 415; X, 233. (4) Zimmermann, 
1, 2, 39 and 71. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 151; Journal, 1x, 209. (5) 
Zimmermann, 1, 5. 269-270. Thoreau, Writings, vi, 196; Journal, 1x, 209. (6) 
Zimmermann, 1, 2, 11. Thoreau, Journal, 1x, 209-210. (7) Zimmermann, 1, 2, 
50. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, ti, 93, 100-101, and 145. (8) Zimmermann, 1, 
2, 61. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 8 and 11; Journal, 1, 428. (g) Zimmer- 
mann, 1, 4, 232. Thoreau, Journal, 1, 151-152. 
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2. Solitude nourishes the mind and feeds the imagination. This 
part of Thoreau’s creed was a vital necessity to him. His intellect 
became more solitary year by year. Communing with himself and 
nature became a fixed habit. In the later volumes of his journal, 
he does not exclaim so much as formerly as to this need for natural 
peace. This omission was due largely to the fact that he became 
more interested in external nature. His daily walks were rites 
about which he prided himself and with which he let nothing 
interfere.® 

3. It was out-door solitude which interested Thoreau most. 
Indoors he felt cramped. The days when illness confined him to 
the house were unhappy. The silence of the booklined study in- 
terested him less as he grew older. The woods and fields were his 
retiring room and his work-shop. His note-book was never missing 
on such walks. As one might expect, the German philosopher is 
less copious in his observations upon the effect of natural solitude 
upon the mind; nevertheless, he does not fail to record its benefits.* 

4- Thoreau puts more emphasis than did Zimmermann on the 
code of simplicity — although the latter praised its essential values 
and noted that simplicity and solitude are natural companions. 
Economy in all things spelled freedom to the man from Concord. 
Plain living and high thinking interpreted life for him.* 

5- Both Zimmermann and Thoreau believed that most people 
are not able to enjoy their leisure. Work in hand kept the mind 
from mischief. It was only the exceptional man who could make 
leisure his business, applying his time to study and deduction. 
Thoreau carried his thought beyond the German’s.* 


5 Very definite statements are made by both authors about the advantages 
of solitude upon the mind, as numerous parallel passages such as the follow- 
ing bear witness: (1) Zimmermann, 1, 3, 120. Thoreau, Writings, v, 105; 
Walden, Writings, u, 97. (2) Zimmermann, Ul, 5, 209. Thoreau, Walden, Writ- 
ings, U, 145. (3) Zimmermann, ul, 8, 320. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 150. 
(4) Zimmermann, |, 4, 243. Thoreau, Writings, v1, 313. 

6 Compare (1) Zimmermann, 1, 3, 129. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 
95-96. (2) Zimmermann, 1, 3, 100. Thoreau, Journal, 1x, 108, 215-216. (3) 
Zimmermann, 1, 3, 124. Thoreau, Journal, 1x, 205. 

7 See (1) Zimmermann, 1, 3, 145. Thoreau, Writings, vi, 161; Walden, 
Writings, u, 72. (2) Zimmermann, 1, 1, 9. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 
23-24; Journal, 1, 169; 11, 200; Writings, vi, 225-228. 

8 Compare (1) Zimmermann, 1, 2, 34. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 
77-78. (2) Zimmermann, 1, 3, 1327 1, 2, 31. Thoreau, Walden, Writings, u, 
123-124; VI, 175. 
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6. The association of music and bravery was one of Thoreau’s 
favorite topics. It is a theme which one would not expect to find 
in a discussion of solitude; yet Zimmermann referred to it. The 
idea may have come to Thoreau through this channel.® 

Zimmermann’s discussion of the subject of solitude was more 
theoretical than practical, as far as his personal life was concerned. 
It is true that he spent a good deal of his time in the quietness of 
his study, but the association with nature which he advocated 
Thoreau practised. 

Thoreau probably read Zimmermann’s book as early as 1840, 
for the volume appeared in the list of his books which he made 
out that year. He was still in his early twenties and had not def- 
initely launched upon the literary career which was his dream. 
Not until five years later did he go to Walden to live. Whatever 
influence Zimmermann’s work may have had upon the formation 
of Thoreau’s creed of existence could have come early enough to 
have affected the important part of his life and the major portion 
of his writing. Basically, the ideas of the two men are alike at many 
points, but if Thoreau was an advocate of the principles of the 
Betrachtungen, he was an original disciple. 


® Zimmermann, I, 4, 213. Thoreau, Journal, 1, 102-106. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


The Colonial Period of American History: The Séttlements. By 
Charles M. Andrews. and m1. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1936-1937. Pp. xiii, 407; xvi, 354. $4.00 each.) 


With the publication of the third volume of Professor Andrews’s 
The Colonial Period of American History the outlines of his 
monumental work have become evident. Its scope is English col- 
onization in North America and the West Indies, viewed from 
both sides of the Atlantic. The third volume completes the story 
of the founding of the colonies which were established in the 
seventeenth century; the forthcoming volumes, it appears, will 
forsake the colony-by-colony treatment to consider imperial rela- 
tionships, the rise of the elected assembly, and ensuing constitu- 
tional conflicts with the crown. The central themes are the pro- 
motional activities of the founders of colonies, the legal bases of 
political institutions and land-titles, the ideas — political and 
religious — of the leaders, the process of settlement, and the early 
evolution of government. 

If many ideas presented seem familiar, that may be explained 
in large measure by the influence of the writings of Professor 
Andrews and his students during the past forty years. Although 
Professor Andrews’s history is likely to replace Osgood’s The 
American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (since the plan 
and material of the two works are similar) such a result should 
not detract from Osgood’s two great contributions: his description 
of the types of colonial government and his initial exposition of 
the theme of imperial control. Certainly Professor Andrews has 
probed more deeply into many phases of these subjects than 
Osgood was able to do. 

That The Colonial Period of American History is a work of 
great scholarship is beyond doubt. Its outstanding contribution 
is its description of the legal aspects of colonial history and its 
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extremely clear explanation of the heretofore imperfectly known 
processes which gave birth to English patents, charters, political 
agencies and policies, and to colonial land-titles, and institutions 
of government. The exposition of the legal foundations of prop- 
erty rights and government is so masterly as to deter any attempt 
to duplicate it for a long time to come. In treating such themes, 
Professor Andrews has defined the problems with precision, 
searched the records with the utmost thoroughness, analyzed them 
with extraordinary exactitude, extracted all the evidence they 
contain, and marshalled his findings in such a cogent manner as 
to leave little doubt of the soundness of his conclusions. There are 
no soft spots, loose ends, vague references, evasions, or equivoca- 
tions. 

Particularly valuable is his practice of stating what the evidence 
does not reveal. Every historian can repeat what a few documents 
say, but only a master knows what surviving records do not con- 
tain. An outstanding illustration of the precision of Professor 
Andrews’s method is his analysis of the word “ people” as it is 
used in connection with popular government (or rather the lack 
of it) in the seventeenth century. And not the least effective 
feature of the work is the author’s mode of expression — vigorous, 
clear, sustained, austere, dignified, confident of truth, blending 
the general and the particular in the right proportions, exhibiting 
a remarkable power of summarization, and containing just enough 
reiteration to emphasize important themes and to link the subject 
under discussion with what has gone before or is to follow. 

Obviously this work is the product of a strongly held sense of 
values, of deep convictions, and of earnest purpose. Professor 
Andrews certainly does not belong to that group of historians who 
regard themselves as judicial because they refrain from judging. 
It must be concluded that his history is animated by a conservative 
spirit. His legalistic approach, his preoccupation with the legal 
foundations of property rights, and his emphasis upon the réle 
of leaders in colonial history (particularly those of the English 
upper and upper middle classes) suggests such a conclusion. He 
assumes that legal and political institutions are the most_impor- 
tant elements in the internal history of the colonies, assigning to 
economic factors a minor réle. He has little to say about the pro- 
ductive labor of the mass of the people which provided the mate- 
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rial basis of colonial society, nor has he analyzed critically the 
internal class structure. 

His aversion for economic factors appears in his use of the word 
“ prudential” when many writers would say “economic.” In 
treating colonial economy he is content merely to describe a few 
products and activities without probing into the workings of eco- 
nomic forces, without considering wages, prices, profits, creditor- 
debtor relationships, and the distribution of income and wealth, 
and without showing the impact of such factors on law, govern- 
ment, and policy. Without mentioning the productive labor of 
the servants in New England he describes them as an undesirable, 
immoral element, when, in fact, it is very doubtful that evidence 
exists for generalizing about the morals of the majority of the 
servants. The reviewer gained the impression, not that Professor 
Andrews is personally hostile toward the servants, but that he 
had not studied their careers so carefully as he has those of men 
of the upper class. In his discussion of Leisler’s Revolt Professor 
Andrews does not explain the economic hardships which drove 
the farmers, artisans, and small traders to rise against the New 
York aristocracy — nor does he mention the only surviving act 
of the Leisler assembly — that which taxed the landed estates and 
abolished the commercial monopolies of the port of New York. 

In brief, Professor Andrews has written the history of the legal 
foundations of colonial government and property rights. These 
fundamental themes he has treated with extraordinary thorough- 
ness, clarity, and mastery of material. Colonial history now awaits 
an historian of the common man. 


Harvard University. Curtis NETTELs. 


A Puritan Outpost. A History of the Town and People of North- 
field, Massachusetts. By Herbert Collins Parsons. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 546. $5.00.) 


Orthodoxy in town histories received a serious blow from this 
volume. The reader gasps at ficticious, if convincing, conversation 
and detail in the seventeenth-century Northfield, and is brought 
back to factual earth by perambulations firmly conducted, each 
generation, down the main street, with a house-to-house explana- 
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tion of the personal changes which have taken place. Mr. Parsons 
does without bibliography or footnotes, but draws upon rich 
manuscript sources. He ignores the uninteresting but often val- 
uable detail for which one turns to town histories and, for ex- 
ample, dismisses several ministers, unnamed, with the remark that 
the best thing that can be said about their pastorates is that they 
were short. 

This is strictly a history of Northfield without misinformed 
chapters on “ ye olde times” in the colonies, and consequently 
contributes several useful lines to the picture of New England as 
a whole. The scope of the author's historical interest is wide 
enough to enable him to see Northfield as a part of the history of 
western Europe, and to take a sly poke at religious intolerance 
in Virginia. The specialist will disagree with him on such matters 
as the “ bigotry ” of the Church of England and the Puritans, and 
the military ability of McClellan, but must appreciate such de- 
lightful contributions as Mr. Parsons’s account of the visit to 
Northfield by Roosevelt the First. Mr. Parsons does not realize that 
there is something to be said even for the French and Indians; 
that is, however, because he writes, like the true Northfielder, 
with the feel of a scalping knife in his hair. 

Most unfortunately the volume has been provided with a jacket 
and an illustration showing the first explorers of the wilderness 
between Quinsigamond and Northfield bursting forth from the 
brush faultlessly attired in steeple-crowned hats. The author him- 
self slips when he makes the settlers wash down their first North- 
field meal (in 1673) with tea. With all respect to the seminary, 
the beverage, if artificial, must have been beer or last-year’s cider. 
On the other hand, one enjoys Mr. Parsons’s apt characterization 
of the Northfield “ wets” as gentlemen “ who thought they were 
liberals when they were only thirsty.” 

On the whole, no writer of town histories has ever better accom- 
plished the job that he set out to do. Excepting only the perambu- 
lations, which will fascinate people who know Northfield, the 
volume reads more easily than much fiction. Since the town al- 
ready has an excellent history of the traditional type, one must 
forgive this volume its lack of statistical material. And it has an 
index which brings joy to the heart of a connoisseur. 






































Massachusetts Historical Society. Currrorp K. SHiptTon. 
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Captain Nathaniel Lord Thompson and the Ships He Built. By 
Margaret J. Thompson. Publication Number 1 of the Penobscot 
Marine Museum of Searsport, Maine. (Boston: Charles E. 
Lauriat Company. 1937. Pp. xix, 140. $3.50.) 


It is well worth while to give a view of the sturdy men who built 
up America in the middle of the last century. Miss Thompson has 
done a real service in putting on record the facts with regard to 
her father’s career. The book is all worth reading: Miss Thomp- 
son’s biography of her father, which is all too short; the old cap- 
tain’s autobiography, which is the epitome of terseness (the re- 
viewer doubts if anybody ever wrote such a complete account of 
an adventurous life of twenty-one years in six pages before) ; a 
fleeting glimpse of the old shipyards and “ Kennebunk lock ”; 
and, finally, biographies of thirty-eight ships, many of them fa- 
mous ones. We get a picture of a man of intense energy, who had 
faith enough in his craftsmanship to take part interest in the 
ships he built and did not hesitate to sail those he owned. 

We wish that Miss Thompson had let her memories run away 
with her a little more and had also given us all she could have 
garnered from others. We should like to have had her enlarge a 
little, to see the old captain showing beautiful models to the men 
he built for; to hear the axes and the hammers as the gaunt ribs 
grew on the keel of the Vigilant; to watch the captain’s anxious 
face as the men knocked the blocks from under the Philena 
Winslow and hear perhaps the sharp word of command to the 
foreman to have the men “ mind the cables.” We yearn for more 
details of “ the crowded clamorous shore ” at launchings and for 
the crack of whips and creak of yokes as a dozen teams of oxen 
haul down from the forest the great eighty-six foot long main yard 
of the Ocean King, which was to be “ two feet thick in the slings.” 

As it is, however, the book is a compact record of a life lived 
well and strongly. It includes a complete and interesting collection 
of pictures. We welcome the Penobscot Marine Museum to the 
group of societies who are preserving records of a glorious past. 
Lincoln Colcord’s introduction presents their point of view 
excellently. 


Topsfield, Massachusetts. James DuNCAN PHILLIPs. 
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The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia: A Marginal Colony during 
the Revolutionary Years. By John Bartlet Brebner. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. xiii, 388. $4.00.) 


Professor Brebner modestly minimizes the significance of his 
present work, but those interested in colonial history will not be 
inclined to agree with him. If the field he works be small, this, the 
second harvest he has gathered from it, has qualities that do not 
depend on mere size. Careful research and the exhaustive explo- 
ration of the problems of a small society, when joined with the 
ability to see the very general in the very particular and to set 
these things forth attractively, surely supply justification enough 
for any historical study. Moreover, to American historians who 
have tended to disregard those regions in the old empire that did 
not enter the United States, this book constitutes a useful re- 
minder that the Revolution was never completed, that there have 
been two English-speaking American experiments. 

The book can be criticized only on the ground that it sometimes 
descends to great depths of local detail. Nova Scotians and others 
from “down East” may find in these ins-and-outs of regional 
history its chief interest. They contain many tasty morsels that the 
epicures of the neighborhood will enjoy rolling over their tongues. 

The real warrant for this work does not lie, however, in that 
direction but in the skill with which the intensive study of a 
relatively limited area is used to throw light on historical factors 
of a general nature. Thus, the phenomena displayed in the west- 
ward advance of the frontier are observed to advantage in the 
lesser and more compassable advance to the eastward (Chapter 
vu). Again, the rather pious legend of a loyal and contented 
province within the old imperial fold is shattered and replaced 
by a more realistic, if less idyllic explanation based on little knots 
of men scrambling for their own interests and coloring the com- 
plexion of events in accordance with those interests. 

The reasons why “ New England’s Outpost ” did not throw in 
its lot with the other thirteen colonies are summarized by the 
quotation: “ The sea and the forest lay between Nova Scotia and 
the core of activity: she was more remote than Nantucket and 
about as remote as Bermuda” (298) . To the essential nature of 
Nova Scotia’s position, historically and geographically, relative to 
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the rest of the continent and to Europe, the author gives a new 
clarity: “ Nova Scotia has always had to contemplate the possibil- 
ity that she may be in North America but not of it.” The area has 
always been marginal, between France and England or New 
France and New England or, as now, between the St. Lawrence 
Valley and New England. “ Small wonder,” then, “ that after a 
brief flurry of conflicting aims in 1775, Nova Scotians, a bare fif- 
teen years out of New England . . . when confronted by the 
Revolution, made the same plea” as the Acadians before them, 
which was “to be generally accepted as neutrals.” 

The accumulation of detail adds to the historical effort which 
has crumbled the old heroic conceptions of revolution, serving to 
show how complex a revolutionary movement is, and how deep an 
analysis is required before valid generalizations can be made. The 
average man, put under the microscope, shows up as a rather in- 
glorious individual whose chief concern is to mind his own busi- 
ness and to save his own skin: the period of the Revolution in 
Nova Scotia “ was the heyday of flexible consciences, with emi- 
gration or suffering as the only alternatives” (332). Would not 
another revolution to-day produce the same crop of flexible con- 
sciences and would not most people to-day, as then, “ be fearing 
“lest by mistake they should join the weaker party’ ”’? (309) . 

Had New England been supreme at sea, there would have been 
little to prevent the fourteenth colony following the sympathies 
of the majority of its people and linking its destinies with its thir- 
teen fellows. British sea-power prevented that outcome. Had the 
Yorkshire settlers made up all the population, talk of neutrality 
would not have been heard, for to these old-countrymen a mar- 
ginal geographical position meant no marginal position in alle- 
giance. In other words, perhaps human affiliations are stronger 
than interest or geography; possibly we may come to the simple 
conclusion that “ blood is thicker than water.” 

Mr. Brebner declares his intention of leaving Nova Scotia in 
future to others. This decision is a pity. The subject may not be 
large, but it is a microcosm and rewards effort. A complete history 
of Nova Scotia would be a monument for any man. 


Wesley College, A. R. M. Lower. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Studies in Massachusetts Town Finance. By Eugene E. Oakes. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Harvard 
Economic Studies, Number 57. Pp. x, 237. $2.50.) 


By using the case method, Mr. Oakes has made a considerable 
contribution to the literature of public finance. Nine Massachu- 
setts towns have been studied in detail, and from an examination 
of their financial experiences over a number of decades instruc- 
tion is drawn as to the pitfalls of local finance. The author pleads 
the advantage of the method, and complains of the practice of 
dealing “ with the combined statistics of a group of local govern- 
ments, particularly with the totals for an entire state.” It would 
seem a grave commentary on the subject of public finance that an 
exponent of the method should feel it necessary to defend himself. 

The cases chosen were intended to offer a rather detailed 
analysis of “situations that cannot be explained satisfactorily 
without a careful study of the relation between the burdens of 
local taxation and the benefits received from local expenditures.” 
It is the purpose of the cases “ to bring to light situations in which 
serious financial difficulties have resulted from a failure to achieve 
this reasonable adjustment ” between burdens and benefits. There 
are two principal groups of cases; towns created by separation 
from a parent town or towns, and certain townships which have 
provided peculiar problems to the investigator, as, for example, 
those in which the tax income from electric generating stations 
has proved a windfall, from which resident taxpayers enjoyed a 
feast of public improvements. 

The history of the public finances of Hopedale, Wellesley, 
Maynard, Millville, Adams, Belmont, Hopkinton, Florida, and 
Somerset are considered in that order. Hopedale and Wellesley 
appear as incorporations based upon wealth, the first, industrial 
wealth seeking autonomous control of policy as to taxes; the sec- 
ond, suburban individual estates eager to protect interests at vari- 
ance with those of the Needham farmers, who shared the town- 
ship. 

Maynard, by reason of the overspecialized economic structure 
of the new town, represents a separation which failed to secure the 
advantages sought. Millville, similarly specialized, presents the 
most tragic of the histories in the collection, since it ended in 
bankruptcy. Mr. Oakes concludes that, undivided, Blackstone 
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(the parent town) would never have suffered such strained fi- 
nances as those of Millville in the pre-depression period, and that 
the economic collapse of Millville village would have been con- 
siderably lessened had it been spread over a wider area. Adams, a 
town developed by paternalistic industrialists who long supervised 
its finances, was injured by the poll-tax payers, who voted public 
improvements which a declining industry and an absentee owner- 
ship were not prepared to support. 

Belmont, a wealthy suburb, carved out of several adjacent town- 
ships, was subjected to the encroachment of a neighboring me- 
tropolis, from whence an increased population of small wealth 
inundated the town, enlarging demands without providing equiv- 
alent sinews for the assessor and tax-gatherer. Hopkinton, en- 
joying the apparent boon of rising boot and shoe factories, shoul- 
dered a burden too great for the public finances to bear safely. The 
subsequent period of decline of industry restored the individual 
householder and store-keeper to control of the town-meeting, and 
enabled the achievement of financial adjustment. The towns of 
Florida and Somerset provide two varying, but fundamentally 
similar, cases of excessive spending of funds derived from local 
taxes upon electric generating stations. 

It is impossible, in short space, to praise adequately the thor- 
oughness of Mr. Oakes’s performance, or to criticize adequately 
the premises from which he takes his start in judging these cases. 
His virtues are individual; his short-comings are chronic in the 
profession of theorizing about public finances. Balanced books, 
we are supposed to believe, are always the highest good, and 
wealthy residents the chief objects of desire. A declining town 
which balances its budget is obviously to be preferred to an ex- 
panding town which improves its schools and incurs debt to the 
injury of its borrowing capacity. 

The time is almost overdue when economists will join forces 
with other students of the community and its life to work out 
common criteria whereby the health of a community may be 
judged. Until that time arrives, we must go on praising such care- 
ful but inadequate studies as this, and refrain from criticizing the 
individual student because he has not found collaborators who 
could display such studies against an adequate background. 


Williams College. Rosert K. Lams. 
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Forty Years of American Life, 1821-1861. By Thomas Low 
Nichols. (New York: Stackpole Sons. 1937. Pp. 421. $3.00.) 


This work, originally published in England in 1864, revised 
in 1874, and now reprinted, departs from the familiar formula 
by being an American's attempt to explain the United States to 
Englishmen. Partly travelogue, partly general characterization of 
institutions and customs, it compares favorably with the best con- 
temporary British commentaries on American life. The period 
treated is greater than the date-limits in the title indicate — sev- 
eral chapters deal with the Civil War and later events. The repub- 
lication is accompanied with a minimum of editorial comment. 

The book may disappoint some modern readers because of the 
dearth of autobiographical detail. Nichols’s personality, as stu- 
dents of the period know, was a finely adjusted seismograph, reg- 
istering all the tremors and quakes of the political and humani- 
tarian upheavals of the age. The Dictionary of American 
Biography designates him as “ pioneer dietician, hydrotherapist, 
author, and editor,” to which might be added “ pacifist, feminist, 
philosophical anarchist, Fourierist, and Perfectionist ” without 
exhausting the list. His was an unusually colorful and contentious 
life in which his wife, Mary Gove Nichols, a fellow New Eng- 
lander, shared to the full. Hardly any suggestion of these interests 
and activities appears in the present chronicle, nor is it made clear 
why this doughty pair, after reaffirming in 1856 their detestation 
of “ all despotisms of custom, law, institutions, creeds, opinions, or 
forms of social or religious dogmatism,” soon became Catholics. 

Perhaps this withdrawal into a different intellectual universe 
enabled Nichols to view American life with a cool reflection alien 
to his earlier writings. Another factor contributing to a detached 
point of view was his physical removal from the scene, for in 1861 
he and his wife took up permanent residence in England as a 
protest against the use of coercion against the South. Whatever 
the reasons, the book is an honest, well-considered portrayal of an 
important period of American experience, which anticipates, in 
many respects, the judgments of later historians. 

The republication of the work has a special interest for readers 
of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY because it was prompted by 
Professor Stearns’s article, “Two Forgotten New England Re- 
formers,” in the issue of March, 1933. 


Harvard University. A. M. SCHLESINGER. 
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Tales of the Northwest. By William Joseph Snelling. Preface by 
John T. Flanagan. (Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press. 1936. Pp. xxix, 254. $3.50.) 


William Joseph Snelling, the author of Tales of the Northwest, 
was born in Boston, on December 26, 1804; he attended Dr. Luther 
Stearns’s private school, and subsequently went to West Point, 
from which he was dismissed after two years. His dissatisfaction 
then took him westward to the vicinity of the present St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, where his father was the factor of Fort Snelling, a 
fur post among the Chippeways and the Dahcotahs. It was there 
that he acquired the knowledge from which he drew the back- 
grounds and the events of these ten stories of Indians and white 
trappers. 

His father, Colonel Snelling, was a man fit for his position; he 
out-bartered and out-blustered the Indians, he forcibly disciplined 
the hunters at the fort, and he swore and drank through the full 
life of such a place. To his reign his son, as a young romantic, 
added a complement. He became a trapper, travelling to distant 
beaver streams with Indians and hivernans. He knew the dullness 
of winter at the post when no game stirred, and the river was 
blocked with ice; he saw the plains in summer when the fur bri- 
gades came down with all their fanfaron, and the Indians arrived 
with their lodges for the summer trade and hunt. There is a story 
to the effect that he married a native girl, who died during the 
first winter. 

In 1828 he was back in Boston as a free-lance journalist with 
the Far West behind him for ever, but his recollections brought 
about the anonymous publication of Tales of the Northwest in 
1830. This has long been a collector's item, and the only edition 
until Mr. Flanagan’s splendid reissue. In 1831 Snelling caused a 
local literary tempest by publishing a satire on his contemporaries 
called Truth: A New Year's Gift for Scribblers; later he became 
editor of the New England Galaxy (1833) and the Boston Herald 
(1847) . After a controversial and intemperate career, he died at 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, at the age of forty-four. 

As Mr. Flanagan points out in his thoroughly informative and 
particularly readable introduction, Snelling is unique in that his 
Indian material is as real as is Ruxton’s account of the mountain 
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men. None of the writers of Indian stories of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (with the possible exception of Bird) could dispense with the 
literary conventions and allow the actual Indian and frontiers- 
man to emerge as true protagonists. They all felt the need of some- 
thing more than the single eagle-feather in the scalp-lock, and so 
they added plumes plucked from English and continental ro- 
mances. Snelling is guilty of this also, but far less guilty than 
others, with che result that the imported trappings do not mar his 
narratives. 
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Western Reserve University. Harowp A. BLaIne. 


Mooncussers of Cape Cod. By Henry C. Kittredge. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 227. 
$2.75.) 


Mr. Henry C. Kittredge is the author of a valuable history of 
Cape Cod, in which he admirably blended the human touch with 
the recorded facts and dates, thus revealing his deep love for a 
region which seems to “ get” all who know it. Later he extended 
his knowledge into another valuable book about the lives and 
times of the ship-masters of the salt-sprayed hook of land. His 
third book, Mooncussers of Cape Cod is now at hand. 

In some ways it is the least valuable of Mr. Kittredge’s books; 
in some ways it is the most readable. In the first place, Mr. Kit- 
tredge is forced to lean on a negative note: — the denial that na- 
tives of Cape Cod, as many for years have believed, once lighted 
false beacons to lure hapless but heavily laden vessels within reach 
of its destroying tides, currents, and sand-bars. There is no basis 
for this belief, he says, and points to the complete lack of records 
and documents on this subject to prove it. Furthermore, such 
ravaging was not in keeping with the Yankee character. It is pleas- 
ant to have this legend or myth destroyed. Enough ships have 
come accidentally on to the sand-bars, with loss of life and cargo, 
without the Cape Codders having to resort to trickery. 
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As Mr. Kittredge points out in an amiable chapter, every one 
who has ever picked up a stray lobster-buoy along a beach knows 
something of the thrill of wrecking. It is based, probably, in the 
human love of getting something for nothing and on the well 
established Yankee principle that the beach is the public domain. 
What gets there is for the first comer, be it blue and yellow lobster- 
buoy or an Italian bark. It was only natural, or human, that peo- 
ple living so close to the sea should seize upon whatever came their 
way in night or storm and, even at considerable risk of life and 
limb, snatch it from the surf and make what use of it they could, 
either in their own homes or in the marts of commerce. 

With his usual sense of humor and his passion for accuracy even 
unto the minor details — and the whole book is about a minor 
but nevertheless important detail of Cape life — Mr. Kittredge 
tells the full story of Cape Cod wrecking. He goes into the old 
records, he has consulted many living men, he has prowled and 
dug, and come forth with a fascinating story. Because he is a Cape 
Codder, he has been able not only to garner the facts along the 
ever changing beaches of the Cape, but has been able to get into 
the minds of the wreckers and beach-combers who, even to this 
day, still work the sands after storms. He does not spare the wreck- 
ers’ cupidity and greed any more than he overplays the theme of 
heroism. There is bound to be both in wrecking. 

The reviewer can add a personal word of praise for this book. 
Several years ago he was sent by the Boston Evening Transcript to 
Nauset to “ cover” the salvaging of the submarine S-19. He had 
forgotten about it long ago, but Mr. Kittredge tells the story 
exactly as it was, and his account of Mr. Dan Gould’s rig for 
sweeping the heavy submarine to sea is true in every respect. The 
reviewer mentions this story because it is, as far as Mr. Kittredge 
is concerned, recounted from hearsay. If the rest of the book is 
as accurately put together as this portion, then no fault is to be 
found with it. 

Mr. Kittredge leans a little too much, at times, on whimsy and 
writing, with the result that occasionally the book sounds as if it 
had been prepared for the summer trade. Despite this, it is a 
capable foray into the side-waters of history, and one any Cape 
Codder, by birth or just by instinct, will enjoy. 


New York Times. KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER. 
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Next Door to a Poet: A Friendly Glimpse of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. By Rollo Walter Brown. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1937. Pp. x, 98. $1.50.) 

A Bibliography of Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Charles 
Beecher Hogan. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1936. Pp. 
xxiv, 221. $7.50.) 

These two works, standing at opposite poles as to content, are 
both significant additions to the slowly growing body of critical 
literature dealing with the most important American poet, prob- 
ably, since Whitman. Mr. Hogan’s substantial, workmanlike, and 
incidentally rather handsome compilation is a bibliography writ- 
ten frankly for collectors rather than scholars, with emphasis upon 
exact descriptions of editions, bindings, and text, and a minimum 
of biographical material, into which field he purposely refrains 
from trespassing. About half the book is devoted to description 
of the poet’s works published in separate volumes, in anthologies 
and other collections, in periodicals and otherwise. The scholar 
will also find useful chronological listings, including critical 
articles, reviews, and printed interviews. Manuscript material is 
not touched. One twenty-page section reprints five hitherto un- 
collected poems and ten pieces of prose by Robinson, some of 
which, like his letters about his birthplace and the much-misun- 
derstood sonnet, “ New England,” are interestingly characteristic. 

Mr. Rollo Brown’s book admirably supplements Mr. Hogan’s, 
bringing to light the reticent but rich personality underlying a 
strong poetic output that was usually rather sombre in tone. Its 
frontispiece is a sketch of Robinson by Dwight Sturgis, which, in 
the reviewer's opinion, brings out better than the Perry and Potts 
portraits or the posed photographs, the essential features of the 
Maine New Englander that he was and remained throughout his 
life. Living for several summer seasons in a neighboring cabin, at 
the MacDowell Colony, in Peterboro, New Hampshire, Brown 
came to be nearly as intimate with the poet during his later years 
as it was possible for any one to be. The resulting sketch is one 
which no one would willingly forego. It gives as much of Robin- 
son’s habits of work, his personal traits, his active though quiet 
humor, his embarrassments and worries, his whimsically tolerant 
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foibles and prejudices, and infrequent glimpses into the personal 
history of his earlier and harder years. 

Mr. Brown is himself enough of an historian to catch and pre- 
serve dramatic bits of action, conversation, and posture, which 
best reveal a modest man’s character. Certain resulting pictures 
are masterly — Robinson standing as casually and unobstrusively 
as possible on a city street-cec ner while enjoying a Salvation Army 
band concert; or polishing a piece of neat understatement while 
poised with his cue over the billiard table; or remarking, with a 
quiet autumnal smile, after a long look at Monadnock, “ I expect 
that old mountain will miss me when I quit coming up here.” In 
the interim of waiting for the forthcoming biography by Hermann 
Hagedorn, it is well to have a book like this about Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 


University of Maine. MILTON ELLs. 


Anthology of Verse from the Yale Literary Magazine, 1836-1936. 
Edited by Alfred R. Bellinger. (New Haven: The Yale 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xvii, 140. $2.50.) 


This anthology of verse commemorating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the oldest undergraduate literary magazine possesses a 
double interest. It provides an opportunity for studying the muta- 
tions of American taste as they have been reflected through a cen- 
tury of college talents; and it contains the first printed work of a 
handful of poets known to a wider audience. 

To the first of these interests, Alfred Bellinger, chairman of the 
editorial board in 1917 and now professor of classics at Yale, has 
devoted his introductory essay. He has noted such things as the 
frequency in the first two decades not only of translations but of 
poems in German and Greek as well as the commoner Latin 
couplets. When an essayist in 1841 remarked that “ the names of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Klopstock are as familiar to us as the great 
names among our own poets,” he was apparently stating a fact. 
And the acme of a now lost classical virtuosity was attained in the 
fifties in a Greek ode on the Battle of Marathon supposed to have 
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been sung to the soldiers. One could also follow here how the 
imitation of Byron and Scott yielded to that of Tennyson, and how 
that in turn blurred into Browning and Meredith. And as Mr. 
Bellinger has put it: “ There are many minor investigations that 
might divert the curious: the rise and fall of the Noble Savage; 
the outburst of French forms from 1907 to 1909; the Scotch period, 
the Irish period; the decay of anapest and the growth of free 
verse.” 

Of the names recorded in these pages from the time of the 
founding of the magazine by William Maxwell Evarts, 1837, up to 
the year 1900, probably only three are remembered by readers of 
American literature. The longest contribution in the volume is 
E. C. Stedman’s “ Westminster Abbey,” 1851, which theme exer- 
cised his facile versification on a potted history of English culture 
in twenty-nine Spenserian stanzas. Edward Roland Sill, 1861, had 
as an undergraduate struck his mature tone of anxiety and suffer- 
ing; whereas Henry Augustin Beers, 1869, had given, in an 
“ Anacreontic,” his spry refusal to be solemn. Of figures shaping 
our recent poetry Yale has yielded a somewhat more respectable 
proportion. In “ At Twenty ” Phelps Putnam, 1916, already spoke 
with a firm sharp voice; while even as a freshman Stephen Benét, 
1919, could display his narrative verve in “ Three Days’ Ride.” 
Undue self-consciousness about his past on the part of Archibald 
MacLeish, 1915, prevented his inclusion here; but there are other 
well known names, though known for other things than poetry. 
Two poems about Villon by Thomas Beer, 1911, foretell the deft 
sophistication of The Mauve Decade; Henry R. Luce, 1920, is 
represented by a poem about the incongruous return, in the spring 
of 1919, of war veterans to the class-room; and Philip Barry, 1918, 
by a summer love-lyric. 

The only one of the hundred editorial boards to be character- 
ized by Mr. Bellinger is that of 1923: “ a violent and outrageous 
one which will be remembered with fury by many.” As an inno- 
cent member of that board the reviewer hereby enters his protest, 
in which he believes he is joined by its two poets, Maxwell Evarts 
Foster, now a Boston lawyer, and Russell Davenport, now manag- 
ing editor of Fortune. 


Harvard University. F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
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American Fiction: An Historical and Critical Survey. By Arthur 
Hobson Quinn. (New York and London: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1936. Pp. xxiii, 805. $5.00.) 


Professor Quinn, long established as an authority on American 
drama, now appears as critical historian of American prose fiction. 
The inclusive terms suit his own definitions, for he recognizes 
that “ any history to be valuable must be critical,” and his Survey 
comprehends both the novel and the short story. The preface 
notes certain exclusions —as of juvenile fiction and the dime 
novel, or of writers who began their work since 1920 — but breadth 
of scope and intensity of investigation are amply evident. The 
term “survey,” indeed, suggests the range rather than the close- 
ness of this unusually detailed and documented study. Bio- 
graphical and bibliographical data, sources and summaries of 
novels, specific references and quotations, dates of periodical pub- 
lication of stories and critical articles are abundant and precise. 
Often, as in the case of Poe’s sixty-eight short stories or of “ the 
forty-five novels which Marion Crawford wrote in twenty-eight 
years,” numerical classification and analysis according to type or 
chronology, or to both, are minutely considered. The generous 
factual content of the main text and the accompanying eighty 
pages of helpful bibliography and index should in themselves 
place this volume among essential works of reference. 

After an introductory chapter reviewing the beginnings of 
American fiction, mainly in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, separate chapters are devoted to a score of representative 
authors from Charles Brockden Brown to Willa Cather. At inter- 
vals, other chapters group many lesser and some more significant 
figures in the long succession of novelists under such titles as 
“ The Transition to Realism,” “ The Fiction of Fantasy,” “ Place 
and Race in American Fiction,” “ The Urbane Note in American 
Fiction,” “The Romance of History and Politics,” “ Critics and 
Satirists,” and “ The Celebration of the Individual.” In a work 
the bibliography of which recognizes individually a full hundred 
American writers of fiction, general questions of proportion and 
perspective, as well as special points of critical judgment and in- 
terpretation, arise naturally. These need not be urged unduly. 
Factors which enhance the convenience of the work for reference, 
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such as the stress on plot synopsis and on minor and sometimes 
multifarious details, slacken the run of historical narrative and 
critical interpretation. Doubtless the work lends itself more readily 
to study of particular sections than cover-to-cover reading. Per- 
sons intent on main trends and ultimate conclusions must not 
expect this Survey to provide quick and easy means of reaching 
their objectives. It yields its best returns only to those prepared to 
follow diligently the chosen path of prolonged and disciplined 
investigation. 

As critic, Professor Quinn retains the substantial qualities of 
his work as historian. Studious, thoroughly informed, versed in 
methods of analysis and synthesis, he inclines to the logic of a 
situation rather than to its dramatization. He rarely heightens 
effects with brilliancy of color or stir of emotion. At times tend- 
encies to critical restraint, often serviceable in appraisal of in- 
ferior novels, constrain unduly. The paragraph given to Huckle- 
berry Finn disappoints less in its brevity than in its lack of 
vitality. From its opening comparison of Huckleberry Finn with 
Tom Sawyer in point of structural unity to its parting observation 
on Booth Tarkington's debt to Mark Twain's adolescents, it fails 
to rise above level commentary. Almost instinctively one returns 
to Carl Van Doren’s memorable interpretation — his firm convic- 
tion that “ virtues larger than the structural unity . . . make 
Huckleberry Finn Mark Twain's masterpiece,” his keen sense of 
the greater “ richness of life” in the sequel to Tom Sawyer, and 
his arresting contrasts between The Scarlet Letter and Huckle- 
berry Finn, regarded as supreme creations of American fiction. 

There are differences between Professor Quinn’s paragraph and 
Carl Van Doren’s pages that lie deeper than their superficial area. 
Since both these critical historians of the American novel devote 
to Mark Twain readily comparable chapters, their divergent qual- 
ities may well be studied further, whether the end in view con- 
cerns evaluation of given works or broader questions of critical 
insight, sympathy, and sense of proper perspective in interpreting 
the totality of the author’s independent achievement and in re- 
lating it significantly to the development of American fiction. If 
such comparisons are widely extended to the treatment of other 
representative novelists, or, best of all, to these two critical his- 
tories in their entirety, the results will differ in details rather than 
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in main conclusions. It seems clear that Professor Quinn’s dom- 
inant qualities and services are as inclusive historian and Carl 
Van Doren’s as selective critic and interpreter of the wide range 
of American fiction. 

Another natural approach to characteristic elements in Pro- 
fessor Quinn’s critical study is through chapters devoted to the 
lesser writers. Where his quest carries him through arid or over- 
grown stretches, he firmly pursues and clears neglected paths. He 
has the sturdy virtues of the pioneer and of the experienced guide. 
Elsewhere, as in the congenial chapters devoted to Weir Mitchell 
and Marion Crawford, his special sympathies find freer range. 
Here the warmth of appreciation is welcome, but not the tendency 
to disturb the sense of just proportion and ultimate values. 
Marion Crawford’s love stories include “ some of the best that the 
English language possesses”; Marzio’s Crucifix is “one of the 
finest novels in the English language,” and some of the historical 
novels are “ creations of the first rank.” The cumulative effect of 
such superlatives is, in reality, to enforce needlessly against Marion 
Crawford standards of direct comparison with the supreme mas- 
ters of English fiction. Part of a final paragraph eventually abates 
more exacting comparisons and ranks Marion Crawford as artist 
“ with any novelist of his day,” but raises the question whether the 
processes of critical evaluation have remained consistent and 
firmly integrated throughout the chapter. 

Whether the angle of approach to Professor Quinn’s volume is 
that of the general reader or of the student of special sections, the 
ultimate return will probably be to essentially similar conclusions. 
The outsanding service of the work is its generous contribution 
to fuller knowledge of the history of American fiction. To the 
arduous task of assembling and ordering its ample materials, Pro- 
fessor Quinn has brought the devotion and long experience of the 
skilled investigator. In conserving fully the detailed findings 
and processes of protracted study, he has increased the value of 
his work for reference, but not without some sacrifices of style to 
substance and tendencies to stress factual material at cost of the 
space and scope of critical interpretation. 


Yale University. Georce H. NETTLETON. 
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Vermont: A Guide to the Green Mountain State. Written by the 
Workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress 
Administration for the State of Vermont. American Guide 
Series. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. Pp. xxi, 392. 
Illustrated. $2.50.) 


The Democrats have got even with Vermont. The most Medi- 
cean branch of the New Deal, the Federal Writers’ Project, has 
completed a Vermont guide-book, in which the most hardened 
Republican can not help finding a great deal of good. In arrange- 
ment this book is similar to the much-discussed WPA guide to 
Massachusetts. A few pages of general information about roads, 
railroads, liquor laws, fish and game laws; brief introductory 
essays on Vermonters, on the natural setting, flora and fauna, 
history, agriculture, industry, and so on; descriptions of the cities 
and larger towns arranged alphabetically; and, finally, detailed 
place-to-place descriptions of tours up and down the state, cover- 
ing it pretty completely, Baedeker-wise, with the characteristic 
American difference that these guides are built, not on railroad, 
but on automobile routes. There are numerous illustrations, rep- 
resentative and sensibly modern, always safely remote from the 
pretty or the arty. Altogether there is probably more systematic 
information about Vermont within these two covers than is else- 
where so neatly available. Mr. Charles Crane’s Let Me Show You 
Vermont has a lot of interesting material not in this WPA guide, 
more pungently delivered than any bureaucrat, even a Vermont 
bureaucrat, would dare deliver it; but Mr. Crane’s book is much 
more unsystematic, and is topically rather than topographically 
arranged. 

Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who alone escapes anonymity in 
the table of contents, contributes an introductory essay in which 
she repeats gracefully and with surprising freshness what she has 
said on various other occasions about her fellow Vermonters. 
Some one, however — probably, one assumes, Mr. David Doten, 
who was state director of the project — has seen to it that the more 
glaring inequalities inevitable in a coéperative work were ironed 
out. At any rate, the book has none of the unevenness noticeable 
in the Massachusetts guide, but keeps a steady, sober, thoroughly 
Vermont way through Vermont. Only here and there, in a long 
catalogue of villages that are, after all, a good deal alike, did 
ennui apparently tempt to a mild sentence or two of fine writing. 
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Something unpleasant seems to have happened to the WPA field 
investigator in Morgan Center, but we shall probably never know 
the poignant details behind the simple assertion that “some of 
its inhabitants show a tendency to regard all ‘ outsiders’ with 
distrust.” 

The degree of accuracy seems very high for a work of this sort. 
Mr. Kenneth Roberts— and Major Rogers himself — place the 
tragic episode of Lieutenant Stephens’s abandoned camp-fire op- 
posite the mouth of the Ammonoosuc, in the present town of 
Newbury, and not, as do the makers of this guide, at the mouth 
of the Passumpsic in the present Barnet. One suspects from this 
an undue reliance on the bits of Caledonia County folk-lore en- 
shrined in Miss Hemenway’s remarkable life-work. Ethan Allen’s 
book, correctly titled in the introduction, is later loosely called the 
Oracles of Reason. Only the very pedantic would be disturbed 
by a list of errata such as these. Mr. Bernard DeVoto has objected 
that these guides in general are a bit too much on the library side; 
he would welcome more precise information about where to get 
draft beer, less on the place of continuous architecture in the cul- 
tural history of Vermont. But to give, like a Baedeker, classified 
lists of hotels, “ auto-courts,” cabins, “ tea shoppes,” and taverns 
would be a very risky business unless more frequent and more 
complete revisions were intended than seems to be altogether safe 
to expect in a land where the WPA is not precisely rooted. Be- 
sides, every one knows that in America such matters are undigni- 
fied, and that the government must never deal with undignified 
things. 

This reviewer has one personal objection. This guide seems 
edited for, and even by, good-road drivers. Non-numbered town 
routes are mentioned only apologetically, and motorists are even 
warned specifically against the perfectly good dirt road to Bethel 
Lympus. Actually, no sane driver need be afraid of a Vermont dirt 
road in the tourist season, and some of the best of Vermont is on 
dirt roads. Perhaps this prejudice against dirt roads explains the 
failure of the guide to live up to the promise of the jacket, that 
every town is mentioned. Notably, those two remote and agreeable 
spots, Baltimore and Newark (yes, in Vermont) are quite neg- 
lected. 


Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


1 See George Pomeroy Anderson, “ Who Wrote ‘ Ethan Allen’s Bible ’?” in 
this number of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY. 
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The History of Secondary Education in Washington and Hancock 
Counties in Maine. By Edward Lyon Linscott. University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, Number 41. The Maine Bulletin, 
xxix, Number 12 (May, 1937). (Orono, Maine: The Univer- 
sity Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 166.) 


The main lines of the development of secondary education in 
the United States are now fairly clear, and many scholars are 
directing their efforts fruitfully toward filling in the details of the 
general picture. The present volume represents a contribution of 
this character. The author traces the development of secondary 
education in Hancock and Washington counties from the incor- 
poration of Washington Academy in 1792— the school was not 
opened until 1823 — up to the present time. Because the towns 
of these counties were not sufficiently populous to come under 
the provision of the Massachusetts laws of 1647 and 1789, the 
Latin grammar-school does not appear in this history: the rise and 
decline of the academy and the rise of the public high-school con- 
stitute the story. 

From the opening of Bluehill Academy in 1803 until 1832, the 
academy was the sole means of secondary education in these coun- 
ties. In the period from 1832 to 1873 the author finds evidence of 
the establishment of about a dozen high-schools either of a private 
character or under town auspices; but these high-schools were 
tuition schools; they lacked a defined legal status; and the acad- 
emy remained for most of the period the dominant institution. 
The passage of the Free High School Law in 1873 marked the be- 
ginning of the rapid rise of the public high-school and confirmed 
the decline of the academy, which decline had, it seems, already 
begun. The account is particularly valuable in those parts which 
deal with the fortunes of the several academies, based, as it is, in 
the main, on the original records of trustees. The student of sec- 
ondary education will find interesting evidence also as to the more 
than quasi-public character of the academy and the devices which 
were employed to adjust academy and high-school to each other 
during the transition period. 

It is difficult to offer any fair criticism of this study because its 
status is not precisely indicated. This reviewer infers from the 
“ acknowledgments” that it was presented as a thesis for the 
master’s degree. If the inference is correct, it is more fitting to 
commend the author for the thoroughness with which the acad- 
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emy records have been discovered and studied than to raise ques- 
tions regarding town and school committee records, which, if they 
exist, would have been helpful in strengthening the account of 
the early high-schools. There is one statement, however, which 
should be corrected. The Kalamazoo Decision is ascribed (123) to 
“ Chief Justice ” Cooley and is dated 1873. An examination of the 
Michigan Reports (Michigan, 30, 69) will show that Mr. Cooley 
was an associate justice when the decision was written, and that 
the case was decided on July 21, 1874. One may be permitted to 
be scrupulous about so important an event as this was in the 
history of secondary education in the United States. 


University of Colorado. W. F. Dyoe. 


Biographical Sketches of Those Who Attended Harvard College 
in the Classes 1701-1712, with Bibliographical and other Notes. 
By Clifford K. Shipton. Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, v. (Boston: 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1937. Pp. xii, 710. $5.00.) 


This fifth volume of Sibley’s Harvard Graduates comprises bi- 
ographies of the classes from 1701 through 1712, when Harvard 
graduating classes were typically in the middle teens. A few of the 
students, surprisingly few, can not be identified now, a number 
are relatively obscure, but most were men of importance: ministers 
(about half the total) — conservative, liberal, New Light, Angli- 
can, and even Baptist; a number of temporary and professional 
school-masters; merchants; government officials; and many part or 
full-time pioneers. All were builders of the intellectual, spiritual, 
and material New England of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Some rose to distinct eminence in this work: John Stoddard, 
1701, Indian fighter and promoter of western Massachusetts; 
President Edward Holyoke, 1705, and Edward Wigglesworth, 
1710, first Hollis Professor of Divinity, important influences on 
later Harvard men; Lieutenant-Governor Spencer Phips, 1703; 
William Little, 1710, chief justice of North Carolina and either a 
good grafter or no grafter at all; Elisha Williams, 1711, worthy 
rector of Yale, commander-in-chief of the Connecticut army, am- 
bassador from Connecticut to the mother country; and many 
prominent clergymen: the Anglican Timothy Cutler, 1701, 
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Thomas Prince and Joseph Sewall, of the remarkable class of 1707, 
the Baptist Elisha Callender, 1710, Nathaniel Appleton, 1712. 
Few of these men lived till the Revolution but they played parts 
in the less spectacular revolutions in church and state and in 
thought that helped prepare for the more conspicuous struggle. 

The high standards of this series are continued, and the sketches 
are, besides, done with considerable art. Dr. Shipton can turn an 
anecdote and an apt quotation quickly and pointedly, and his 
inferences are shrewd and suggestive. Often a relatively unimpor- 
tant person, like George Curwin, 1701, emerges as a real character. 
We sometimes wish for more interpretation and discussion of 
motive in the accounts of the more considerable men, but these 
sketches of them are fuller and more enjoyable than can be found 
elsewhere. 

Readable as the lives are, this work is, of course, primarily a 
book of reference. It is a glorious footnote to Harvard history, the 
fruits of the institution during a brief period. For this reason 
without becoming annals a little more contact might be made with 
the college, at least the names of the tutors of the various classes 
would be convenient. The lives are a benefaction to genealogists, 
both in material presented and in clues for further digging in the 
bibliographies of works by and about the subjects. There are many 
sidelights on the political alignments of the middle third of the 
century, and especially of the Great Awakening. 

Perhaps the chief value of the book is in bringing us closer to 
the actual people of the period and to their way of living: the 
business (as well as theological) relations between church and 
pastor — hiring, supporting, breaking unhappy unions; the ap- 
prenticeship training of physicians; New Englanders abroad; sci- 
entific interests; the many marriages of those pre-romantic days; 
revealing opinions that crop up as asides to more important 
matters (of Edward Wigglesworth: “ As for his deafness I look on 
it as good ministerial qualification ” — the young ladies’ “ Liberty 
of drinking Tea with their Bread and Butter, to which their 
Pastor consents”) ; and even practical jokes, like kissing a min- 
ister’s wife on a dare. The generalized picture which an historian 
must present comes to life in the able work of such a skilful 
biographer as Dr. Shipton. 


Colgate University. Porter G. PERRIN. 
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Selected Poems. By Robert Frost. Chosen by the Author. With 
Introductory Essays by W. H. Auden, C. Day Lewis, Paul Engle, 
and Edwin Muir. (London: Jonathan Cape. 1936. Pp. 221. 6s.) 


This recent English edition of Robert Frost’s Selected Poems is 
of considerable interest, in part because the poems differ in num- 
ber and arrangement from those included in the latest American 
edition (1934) , in part because this is the first of Mr. Frost’s books 
to contain any writing other than his own, and chiefly because of 
the authorship and content of the four prefatory essays. 

Apparently each of the contributors was free to write what he 
chose within about fifteen hundred words. Yet, significantly, all 
four of them emphasize, each in his own way, three fundamental 
critical points: that Frost’s view of nature and the external world 
is unimpeachably true, that his treatment of human character is 
at once penetrating and sympathetic, and that he is completely 
successful in capturing in verse the dramatic naked tones in the 
voices of men and women. 

Beyond this, each contributor has something peculiarly his own 
to say. lowa-born, Oxford-educated Paul Engle tells lustily how 
he learned the spirit of New England from Frost’s poems. The 
brilliant W. H. Auden concludes rightly that in Frost's philos- 
ophy, “though reason is an uncertain guide, it is the light by 
which man must live.” C. Day Lewis, Oxford coadjutor of Auden 
in radical politics and poetry, surpasses his friend as a critic: 
whereas Auden is content with the half-truth that Frost “ describes 
what he knows without comment,” Lewis adds that Frost “ teaches, 
like nature, in parables: sometimes merely presenting a picture, 
a mood, a narrative, and leaving you to draw your own conclu- 
sions.” 

Auden, Lewis, and Engle are near or just turned thirty, and 
each is primarily a poet. Edwin Muir is fifty, and has been essayist, 
novelist, translator, and poet. Thus both variety and depth of 
literary experience contribute to his superior critical wisdom in 
sketching, with comments by the way, the masterful development 
of “ The Axe-Helve,” a typical Frost poem that “ gives us a pleas- 
ure somewhat analogous to that we have from reading Plato's 
Dialogues; the only method used seems to be the rejection of false 
hypotheses; yet starting from a perfectly simple position we reach 
one we never could have foreseen.” 
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The pontifical tone of the essayists is occasionally annoying, but 
there can be no doubt that all of them mean to pay sincere tribute 
to the man whom Muir calls “ one of the few original writers of 
his time.” 


Ohio State University. Rosert S. NEwpicK. 


Location Theory and the Shoe and Leather Industries. By Edgar 
M. Hoover, Jr. Harvard Economic Studies, tv. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. xvii, 323. $3.50.) 


From the pages of this highly technical book, intended pri- 
marily for economists and men interested in the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution, any New England reader may select by 
the mental magnet of local interest a picture of the daily life and 
labors, problems, and vicissitudes of tanning and shoe-making in 
New England. This picture comes as a by-product of the use 
Professor Hoover has made of these two important industries to 
illustrate the “ location theory ” of economic activities. 

The average lay reader, however, would do well to skip, at first, 
Part 1, devoted to theory, and enter the book by the bulkhead, so 
to speak, which our forefathers knew as the most informal side 
entrance between the front door and the back door of a New Eng- 
land cottage. He will enjoy Parts n and m1, which tell the history 
of tanning and shoe-making in Massachusetts while they were 
developing, rising successfully to leadership in the country, and 
then waning somewhat with the advance of western competition. 
Thereafier the reader will be ready and willing to turn his atten- 
tion to studying Part 1 in order to understand, somewhat, if not 
wholly, the causes of all these changes. Though he will find stiffer 
reading in Professor Hoover's exposition of the theoretical frame- 
work of principles underlying the location theory, he will be aided 
by the numerous tables and graphs, copious footnotes, and novel 
maps. Part 1v, devoted to summarizing historical trends in loca- 
tion, will seem easy reading to the layman; while it will give solid 
suggestions to economists and to administrators who would con- 
trol the location of industries. 

In early colonial days New England’s tanning and shoe-making 
had the advantage of a necessary local supply of tanning materials, 
cold water, hides, skins, and surplus labor. Throughout the period 
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of family production of both leather and shoes for home consump- 
tion, and the following period of custom making of “ bespoke 
work” in ells or ten-footers for local customers, sometimes ac- 
companied by “ extra sale work ” of an inferior quality for chance 
marketing, Massachusetts could vie with the famous expert shoe- 
making centres about New York and Philadelphia. 

Specialities in both these industries were developing at the close 
of the Revolutionary War. On the South Shore, the rapid cutting 
of forests for shipbuilding made inroads on the supply of oak bark 
for tanning, and the general devotion to farming left only me- 
dium-class labor for shoe-making as a seasonal employment. This 
determined that the South Shore specialty should be heavy boots 
for men, made up as a stock product. 

Up on the North Shore tanning and shoe-making for women 
and children was determined by the forests of hemlock 
near by, a supply of lighter hides and skins, and surplus labor 
found in the groups of wives and daughters of fishermen and 
sailors putting to sea from Salem and Marblehead, and smaller 
ports along the shores of New Hampshire and Maine on the one 
side, and down to Boston on the other. Ships which carried other 
cargoes from these ports to South America, Australia, and the 
West Indies not only brought back hides and skins by cheap 
water-freight to these shoe-makers, but also took out a stock of 
women’s and children’s shoes and slippers for sale. 

With the extension of the frontier to the Appalachians and out 
to the Mississippi, New England's tanning and shoe-making indus- 
tries gained at first new markets, new uses for capital, and more 
feet to be shod. After the Civil War, however, the slaughter-houses 
in suburban Boston, New England's nearness to Atlantic ports for 
foreign shipping, and a large supply of both skilled labor and of 
seasonal labor freed from farming or fishing could no longer check 
the competition from the Middle West. There the earlier rough 
work of frontier settlements had been completed, thus releasing 
labor. Slaughter-houses and tanneries were developing near the 
great supply of cattle from western plains; local capital was now 
available; sizeable groups of German immigrants, skilled in 
leather work on harnesses and saddles were ready to turn to shoe- 
making and to teach the trade to unskilled men and women. 
These circumstances, together with the introduction of the McKay 
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and other machines which could be had at the same cost for leas- 
ing and servicing, gave equal advantage and stimulus to shoe 
manufacturers of both the East and the West. 

The New England centres began to be decentralized; factories 
at low rents for making cheaper shoes by less skilled labor de- 
veloped in New Hampshire and Maine at a rapid rate, leaving 
the North and South Shores of Massachusetts to devote them- 
selves to highly specialized fancy and fine shoe-making for speedy 
delivery to rapidly changing markets; while the New England 
tanneries turned to making equally fancy and varied styles of 
upper leathers. This is the present condition of the New England 
shoe and leather industries. 


Brockton, Massachusetts. BLANCHE HAZARD SPRAGUE. 


Handwrought Ancestors: The Story of Early American Shops and 
Those Who Worked Therein. By Marion Nicholl Rawson. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 1936. Pp. 366. $5.00.) 


The purpose of this latest of Mrs. Rawson’s books is to portray 
the American hand-worker, showing him to be the inevitable 
product of his labor and the materials he worked in. “ Not so 
much,” she explains, “ what the workman made of his shop, as 
what the shop made of the workman. . . . Work does not merely 
keep one from unhappiness but creates an active happiness of its 
own.” 

The two materials, leather and wood, are referred to as the 
source materials — (I wonder why she did not include iron as a 
third?) — and the book goes on to describe the great variety of 
shops and stores that were a vital part of every early American 
community before the age of quantity output closed out most of 
the little craftsmen and made machinery even out of man himself. 
You learn about barbers and coopers and spectacle-makers; and 
first and last you run into nearly everything from a shoe-maker’s 
sign to a T. D. pipe, all discussed with authority, sympathy, and 
skill. One may well envy her the ability to describe, for example, 
the result of a few winter evenings’ work on the farm in these 
picturesque words: “ Naturally a shoe was a hard earned treasure 
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to be preserved and respected when it had been so intimate an 
object as to have been seen grazing in the meadow and lowing to 
the bars each evening, for as long as one could remember.” 

One admires also the amount of first-hand information she has 
been able to draw out of the country-side. It is one of those books 
that is just in time, for the handwrought company is now nearly 
as depleted as the Army of the Potomac. 

In spite of all its useful descriptions and explanation, the book 
never lets you lose sight of the main subject, which is the ancestors 
themselves. They speak frequently from the pages, and the reader 
feels almost that he is himself a neighbor. 

For example, some one has just made a purchase at the coun- 
try store: 


“ Want I should set it down or will you settle for it?” 
“What do you prize it fer?” 

“Two shillin’.” 

“ You best score it, this time.” 

“ Jes’ y’say. I'll set it down ‘fore it gits cold.” 


Or again, how well has Mrs. Rawson pictured the man whose 
chief concern is in good workmanship, when she quotes him as 
remarking: “ I ain’t no five or ten dollar man, holdin’ out for no 
great price one way or t’other.” 

When you have finished you will perhaps think again of the 
appropriate quotation from Walt Whitman with which the book 
commences: 


The deed is to the doer, and comes back most to him; 
The song is to the singer and comes back most to him, 
It cannot fail . . . 


Concord, Massachusetts. Russett H. Kerrecr. 
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The Devil and Daniel Webster. By Stephen Vincent Benét. (New 
York and Toronto: Farrar & Rinehart. [1937.] Pp. 61. $1.00.) 


How could any one write so good a short story? So mused at 
least one reader as he turned the last page of this book. A good 
many of us might have spun an acceptable yarn based on a New 
Englander’s adoration of Daniel Webster or on that great man’s 
oratorical power of persuasion. But only Vincent Benét could 
have thought of impaneling a jury of the twelve duskiest sheep in 
American history to render the verdict in the case of the Devil 
us. Jabez Stone of New Hampshire. How the case came out would 
be telling. All the present reviewer will say is that he is still 
chuckling over the closing lines of the story: “ And he [the Devil] 
hasn't been seen in the state of New Hampshire from that day to 
this. I’m not talking about Massachusetts or Vermont.” Of course 
that isn’t quite fair to Vermont — but most of us will agree that 
the reputation of the Green Mountain State is so secure that it 
can stand a good-natured little dig from any source. 


Harvard University. LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 


Fruits of Philosophy, or The Private Companion of Adult People. 
By Charles Knowlton. Edited by Norman E. Himes. 
(Mt. Vernon, New York: Peter Pauper Press. 1937. Pp. xviii, 
107. $5.00.) 


This beautiful edition, a reprint of a very rare old pamphlet is 
a credit to the bookmaker’s art and of value in keeping alive a 
work which caused a great commotion in its time. This book is 
made the more valuable by critical comments, from the modern 
medical point of view, by the most distinguished and scientific 
advocate of birth-control in America, and to him this new edition 
is dedicated. 

The author, Charles Knowlton, M.D., was clearly an abnormal 
person, as his text plainly shows. His arrant egotism, his over- 
specific descriptions, and his philosophy all demonstrate this fact 
most emphatically. The reviewer is not in the least surprised at 
his having been sentenced to jail —in fact, he can not see how 
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Knowlton escaped longer incarcerations. The reason why the first 
edition has almost entirely disappeared, and why early editions 
are rare, is also obvious. It was not the type of book one could 
leave around, neither did any self-respecting person in the 1830's 
and 1840's wish to be “ caught dead” with the volume on his 
shelf. 

That the “ art” as described by Knowlton is considered of little 
value as a method of birth-control to-day, does not subtract from 
the historical significance of this pioneer book. _ 


Boston. James LincoLn HUNTINGTON. 


Our Rude Forefathers: American Political Verse, 1783-1788. By 
Louie M. Miner. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: The Torch Press. Pp. x, 
274- $3.00.) 


The rudeness of the versifiers among our forefathers in the 
turbulent half-decade immediately following the Revolution was 
greater in a literary sense than in a political one, although harsh 
words were plentiful enough. As the author remarks: “ That the 
verse rarely rises to the level of poetry is not strange. Even in the 
eighteenth century it was only the occasional politician who hap- 
pened to be a poet.” Trumbull, Hopkins, Humphreys, and 
Freneau are familiar names; but most of the verses Dr. Miner has 
painstakingly collected from contemporary periodicals are anony- 
mous. The main themes are well indicated by the book’s chapter 
headings: “ Foreign Affairs,” “ The Tories,” “The Cincinnati,” 
“Limbs of the Law,” “The Nation’s Purse,” “The Reign of 
Anarch,” “ The Fabrick of Freedom,” and “ The Willing Song.” 
Massachusetts, and especially Methuen, figures handsomely in 
the chapter devoted to the abuse of lawyers, who “ First eat our 
substance out, like rats, And then become aristocrats”; Rhode 
Island shines in the currency chapter; and Connecticut in the one 
concerning the anarchic riots of 1786-1787. The author's sweep, 
however, includes all the states, switching from one to another 
in a manner that is sometimes a bit confusing. Three indexes: of 
names, of poems, and of first lines, add greatly to the book’s 
usefulness. 


Union College. Harovwp A. LARRABEE. 
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Historical Register of Harvard University, 1636-1936. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. 485. $3.50.) 


The Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue is no more. The new 
Historical Register serves to replace it in part, and is in its own 
right a most useful book of reference. The names of more than five 
thousand persons who have been officers of instruction and ad- 
ministration at Harvard in its three hundred years are printed 
here, with their titles, the dates of their service, and the record 
of their degrees received before and during their work at the uni- 
versity. “ Besides this alphabetical list,” says the publisher’s state- 
ment, “ the Register includes a summary of dates significant in 
Harvard history and chronological tables of . . . presidents, vice- 
presidents, fellows, treasurers, overseers, holders of endowed pro- 
fessorships, visiting and exchange professors from foreign coun- 
tries, librarians, stewards and bursars, Bowdoin prize-winners, 
holders of the Fay diploma, and members of the recently organ- 
ized Society of Fellows.” Of special historical interest is the com- 
plete list of overseers, including those who served ex officio repre- 
senting church or state. 


Harvard University. KENNETH B. Murpock. 


A Handbook of Social Statistics of New Haven, Connecticut. 
Compiled by Thelma A. Dreis. Published for the Institute of 
Human Relations, Yale University. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 146. $2.50.) 


This handbook serves two purposes; it is a compilation of data 
for use in statistical studies of the social background of the New 
Haven population, a necessary tool in the hands of workers in 
the Institute of Human Relations; and it is a sample study for 
persons interested in American social trends, by which they may 
be assisted in the methodology of making similar surveys in other 
cities. This is the modest claim of its sponsors. 

The first part presents data descriptive of New Haven and its 
wards, raw statistics for each ward; and no correlations are at- 
tempted or other observations upon possible findings undertaken. 
The second part provides specimen family surveys, secured by 
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random sampling of about one in twenty of the families in each 
ward, a cross-section of all in the city. Whereas the data in the first 
part were derived generally from complete enumerations of the 
population of New Haven, the data in the second part are of a 
type usually not available in census material. These can be se- 
cured only by such random sampling. The method permitted a 
description of crowding, size of family by nationality of head, 
type of family, income, education, religious preference, unemploy- 
ment, and families known to relief agencies. 

The handbook as it stands requires a key not supplied by un- 
digested statistics, an explanation of the theories by means of 
which the workers at the Institute of Human Relations propose to 
explain the economic and social forces at work in New Haven to 
produce these statistical trends. 


Williams College. Rosert K. Lams. 


William Hill Brown’s The Power of Sympathy. Reproduced from 
the First Edition with a Bibliographical Note by Milton Ellis. 
The Facsimile Text Society, Publication No. 38. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. x, 138; iv, 158. $2.60.) 


The Power of Sympathy, published by Isaiah Thomas in 1789, 
and advertized by him as “ The First American Novel,” has long 
been a hard book to come by. Therefore this facsimile reproduc- 
tion of the first edition is welcome. It may represent, moreover, a 
belated reparation of a literary injustice, in that it is the first edi- 
tion to carry the name of William Hill Brown as author. Profes- 
sor Ellis, who contributes to the facsimile a useful bibliographical 
note, published several years ago evidence making it quite clear 
that Mrs. Morton, to whom the novel has usually been ascribed, 
did not write it, and showing the probability that Brown did. If 
he did, it is only fair that his name should be linked with it at last, 
and that he should have credit for a book which, although by no 
means an artistic success, is at the very least an interesting index of 
the literary taste of American readers in his time. 


Harvard University. KENNETH B. MurDOcK. 
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Open House in New England. By Samuel Chamberlain. 
(Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen Daye Press. 1937. Pp. 191. 
$3.00.) 


This is preéminently a useful book, admirably business-like in 
its arrangement, and faithfully complete. Nearly two hundred of 
New England's old houses that offer a welcome to the public may 
be discovered and briefly investigated in the pages. 

The author, Samuel Chamberlain, who as an etcher ranks as 
one of America’s foremost artists, brings from his training a par- 
ticular skill and patience that puts his photography on a high 
level, and many of the illustrations show the carefully worked 
out composition that is characteristic of an etcher’s plates. 
Furthermore, through clever placing of his camera, he has prac- 
tically eliminated the telegraph-poles and wires that, in reality, 
cut much too commonly across our choicest American views. 

The book consists chiefly in a chronological survey of New Eng- 
land’s open houses, a paragraph explaining the particular appeal 
of each, whether it rests upon architectural, political, or literary 
associations, and Mr. Chamberlain’s many illustrations paralleling 
the text. Two re-listings and a map complete the facilities in such 
an ingenious way that the book, in addition to being an attrac- 
tively illustrated history of the houses of a picturesque section of 
the country, will handily and quickly do a number of things. In 
the first place, it will tell you where New England has houses you 
may visit, between what hours, and for what fees. It will point out 
those that you may enter within a given neighborhood, or along 
a given route. And it will find and place on the map a house you 
may have heard of but been unable to locate. 

An excellent guide, Open House in New England at the same 
time takes its place on the library table, where it will arouse the 
interest of many residents in buildings that, like the prophet, 
may have been too near home to win the honor they deserve. 


Middlesex School, 
Concord, Massachusetts. Russet H. Kerrecr. 
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THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY 


2 first number of the Huntington Library Bulletin ap- 
peared in May, 1931; the eleventh, in April, 1937. The ex- 
perience gained during the intervening years having demonstrated 
the desirability of changes in form and content, it has been de- 
cided to supersede the Bulletin by a quarterly. With the growing 
need of providing a medium for the publication of articles based 
on the researches of scholars at the library, the new periodical 
will be devoted mainly to that end, although description of the 
resources of the library or publication of small collections of 
manuscripts will not be barred. 

The new periodical will be entitled The Huntington Library 
Quarterly; it will be published, as its name implies, four times a 
year, beginning in October, 1937. It will cost $5.00 a year by sub- 
scription or $1.50 for single numbers. Subscriptions may be ad- 
dressed to The Huntington Library, San Marino, California. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE NEW ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY 


VOLUMES I to x 


1928-1937 


HE editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY are planning 

for the preparation, early in 1938, of a general subject-index 
to the contents of the first ten volumes — of which the December, 
1937, issue is the last number. They hope to publish this index in 
1938. Orders will be received and placed on file, and filled as soon 
as the index is ready. Only a limited number of copies will be 
printed. It will cost one dollar. Orders should be sent to the new 
Managing Editor of the Quarterty, Milton Ellis, Box 76, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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Grorce Pomeroy ANDERSON, formerly a member of the legislature 
of Massachusetts and a student of the history of Vermont, is a 
resident of Boston. 


Max I. Baym, lecturer in English Literature at Hunter College, 
New York City, is collecting material for a book to be entitled 
Henry Adams and Science. 


HERMANN F. Crarke, co-author of Jeremiah Dummer: Silver- 
smith, is a member of the firm of Estabrook & Company, Boston. 


Cuaries W. Core is a member of the faculty of the George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

T. FRANKLIN Currier is assistant librarian at Harvard. 

Grorcr C. Groce, Jr., author of a biography of William Samuel 
Johnson (1937), is a resident of New York City. 

Frep Harvey HarrincTon is instructor of History in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Harotp A. LARRABEE is a member of the department of 
Philosophy at Union College, Schenectady, New York. 


Grant Loomis, A.B., Hamilton College, 1923, Px.D., Harvard, 
1933, is a member of the department of German at Harvard. 


Epmunp S. Morcan, A.B., Harvard, 1937, is attending the London 
School of Economics and Political Science, preparatory to a 
study of the development of American political thought. 


Georce F. Partrince is a resident of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Ray W. Perrencit, A.B., Bowdoin College, 1905, Px.D., 
Harvard, 1910, is a member of the department of German at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, New York. 

James M. RosENTHAL practises law in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


Georce K. Smart, A.M., Harvard, 1934, is an instructor of English 
in Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Curnuepert Waricnt, author of One Way of Love (1915), and con- 
tributor to Eight Harvard Poets (1917), teaches literature at 
Assumption College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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ADDITIONAL CORRECTIONS FOR JUNE, 1937 


Page 294, line 8, for Sketchly, read Sketelby. See Frederick Lewis 
Weis, The Colonial Clergy and the Colonial Churches of New 
England (Lancaster, Massachusetts, 1936) , 200. 


Page 296, line 27, for out, read our. 

Page 296, line 31, for conceitist, read conceitists. 

Page 319, line 16, for Nosce Tiepsum, read Nosce Teipsum. 
Page 391, line 22, for C. G. Mason, read G. C. Mason 
Page 406, line 15, for 1790-1830, read 1790-1930. 

Page 412, line 26, for United States, read Massachusetts. 


Page 415, line 4, for director, read librarian. 
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